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Old Fashioned 
Girls—By Our 
Modern Artists 


By MARY JANE McCLURE 


@ If you were to attempt to picture your idea of an 
old-fashioned girl, how would you depict her? Would 
she have a curl nestling alongside the curve of her 
neck, tantalizingly tempting her admirers gently to 
lift it and kiss the soft, pinky-white flesh against which it 
rests? Would she be a Dolly Varden type, daintily 
graceful? Would she be a sedate Colonial dame in Quaker 
bonnet and sober dress? Would she be a Pompadour beauty? 
Perhaps you will be able to find your ideal amongst the collection 
eens of *‘Old Fashioned Girls’’ issued by Armour & Company in the 
form of a Calendar as their 1908 contribution to American art. 
Five prominent American artists have endeavored to picture their 
ideals. A. B. Wenzell, C. Allan Gilbert, Henry Hutt, Harrison 
Fisher and F.S. Manning have succeeded in producing a veritable 
chef d’Oeuvre. Considered either as a collection or singly, the 
pictures are pronounced by art connoisseurs to be a valuable addi- 
tion to the artistic achievements of the year. The manner in 
which they may be obtained is mentioned below, @A gulf wider 
than time separates the old-fashioned woman from her twentieth 
century sister. Our grandmothers and their grandmothers before 
them were taught all the intricacies of brewing and baking. There 
was nothing about the art culinary they did not know how to do. 
@ Extract of Beef (especially if it is Armour’s) is one of the 
new-fashioned things that help the untrained woman of today to 
lighten labor and solve domestic problems. ‘The old-fashioned 
woman was compelled to boil the very life out of the beef-shin in 
order to secure the extract of beef. The operation required more 
than hours—-it took days--weary days--hanging over a steaming 
soup pot skimming and stirring until the soul was boiled out 
of the woman as well as the shin. @ The twentieth-century woman 
dips a spoon into a tiny jar of Armour's Extract of Beef, stirs it 
about in the pot containing the other ingredients—and the soup is 
made. @ The old-fashioned woman knew nothing about the use of 
beef for flavoring and coloring purposes. She had recourse to 
black coffee or caramel when she desired to make a dark-colored 
gravy. The woman of today knows that Armour’s Extract of 
Beef not only colors the gravy, but adds to the intensity of the 
browned-meat taste. 
@.Old Fashioned Girl Calendar wil! be sent on receipt of twenty- 
five cents in stamps, or in exchange for one metal cap from jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef, accompanied by four cents for postage. 
If desired, the ‘*Old Fashioned Girls’’ may be secured without 
calendar dates or advertising. These are printed on extra large, 
special paper, and are suitable for framing or portfolio purposes. 
The entire set will be sent, express prepaid, for one dollar, or 
single pictures will be furnished for twenty-five cents. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Sua VERY one said that 
Yj Hector Durant was 
the man to write Sir 

George Hale’s biog- 

raphy. They said it 

in the clubs, in Fleet 

Street, or in the chat- 

tering drawing-rooms 

of the West End. It seemed obvious 
at the first glance that, if any one who 
wrote knew Hale as a personality apart 
from his public life, it was Durant. 

Publishers, or more certainly two of 

them, wrote to him on the subject. 

They leaned immediately toward two 

heavy volumes of thick paper and large 

print, adorned with photographs and 
portraits, the price to be at least thirty 
shillings net. 

Their idea was founded on the usual 
English notion of what a_ biography 
should be. They thought a biography 
was an unsorted mass of letters adorned 
with empty comment, which should lie 
on the tomb of a dead man like heavy 
marble. Yet Hector Durant had never 
given them reason to think him capa- 
ble of such an outrage on a noble but 
misunderstood art. He had _ never 
achieved a tumulus, never buried a 
friend in a dust-heap, never burned him 
in a holocaust of his own accumulated 






papers. Yet he certainly thought some- 
thing might be made of Hale. 

“If Lady Hale asks me definitely I 
think I'll do it,” he said thoughtfully. 
“And yet, I wonder if I can.” 

Hale had died suddenly of acute 
pneumonia at fifty-five. Till this last 
illness he had seemed as robust as he 
was handsome. It is true his hair was 
beautifully white, but his skin was clear 
and rosy; he looked at fifty less than 
forty, and he had the bright eyes and 
alert figure of a_ healthy subaltern. 
Neither his short career in the Indian 
army, nor his time as private secretary 
to the government of Malta, nor his 
travels in Tunis when he was envoy ex- 
traordinary to the bey, had injured his 
health. His governorship of Barbados 
left it untouched; he had only resigned 
because Lady Hale had been frightened 
by a hurricane and finished by a small 
earthquake. After living three years 
in London he died. He had now been 
dead six months, and Lady Hale had 
had time to sanctify his memory and to 
recover from the shock. 

“Ves, I'll do it, I think,’ said Hec- 
tor. “I suppose I’m better qualified 
than any one else. But did I really 
know him?” 

Durant had been his secretary for five 
years in Barbados, and had continued to 
occupy that post in England, though he 
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had deserted the paths of diplomacy 
(never leading to much for any one 
without influence) for letters. In eight 
years a private secretary of any pene- 
tration ought to know his chief’s pri- 
vate character almost as well as his 
public reputation. But Hector, no fool 
and by no means a poor natural psy- 
chologist, owned frankly that Hale was 
a closed room to him. 

“T never got beyond his door-step,” 
said Hector. “He entertained us all on 
the stoep, as they say in Africa. Lady 
Hale declares he was the very best of 
men and practically a saint. I suspect 
her hagiology. I own I have doubts 
as to what he was behind the curtain. 
I should like to do the man as he is, or 
as he was, but I fear I sha’n’t be able 
to do it; Lady Hale will be an ob- 
stacle. If he was what I fancy I can’t 
hurt the poor dear. I'll go and see her 
next week.” 

He had a letter from her that very 
night. It was, he owned, an agreeable, 
even a flattering, one, and it contained 
very handsome proposals. 


I’m glad you are back from America at 
last. Doctor Courtney, who attended my 
dear husband so devotedly, says that I must 
go to the Riviera before the fogs begin. So 
dear Felicia and I start the day after to- 
morrow. It is all settled. You must come, 
as I said, to live in my house and write the 
biography there. In this way you will be 
able to see his papers. J cannot bear to look 
at them. He always } said, when he made you 
one of his executors, that you were the only 
man he would trust to go through them. 
He said he always confided everything to 
you, and I never understood papers or diplo- 
macy in the least. 

And now, my dear Hector, I wish to say 
that any profits from the biography will be 
yours. There is certain to be a great sale, 
for he was a great man. And, also, while 
you are writing it you will, of course, re- 
ceive what you got as his secretary. I know 
you are m:z king a great sacrifice undertaking 
this. You will, however, be comfortable in 
my house while I’m away. You will have 
the library and the dining-room, and I’m 
going to leave you three servants. Dear 
Felicia and I are sorry we can’t be with you. 
But the dear doctor is very urgent that we 
should go. Felicia has a slight cough. And 
I think it possible that Doctor Courtney may 
come to Cannes while we are there, which 
will be delightful, will it not? 

Now, dear Hector, you had better arrange 
and bring your things and dine with us to- 


morrow. Come early to tea. Then I shall 
see you are comfortable and get you settled. 
Bring everything, especia lly the first page of 
the biography which you read to me I 
thought it beautiful and dignified. In my 
dear husband you have a great and noble 
character to write about. 


This was the pith of the letter, and on 
the whole it was not a disagreeable pro- 
posal to a man, only just thirty, who 
was poor and still had his way to make 
in literature. The continued salary as 
secretary was a great deal, and to live 
in Park Lane free certainly not a lit- 
tle. Hector replied briefly but very 
cheerfully and packed his things and his 
papers. 

“T wish I was sure Sir George was as 
great and as noble as she believes,” he 
thought. As one of the executors he 
had some reason to wonder if he was. 
This is even more frequently the case 
with executors than with biographers. 


CHAPTER ti. 


As half Lady Hale’s house was shut 
up and the drawing-room swathed in 
white, she and Felicia St. John sat in the 
library. It was an admirable room, 
with a big window looking on the park. 
Over the fireplace was a portrait of Sir 
George which had been painted by 
Sedgwick. For once, perhaps, the in- 
finite penetration of that painter had 
been at fault. The technique was ad- 
mirable ; the brushwork a joy to the con- 
noisseur; the color delightful. Yet 
there was a certain satirical aspect 
about the face which suggested that the 
sitter had said to the artist, “Get below 
the surface, if you can,” for Hale’s as- 
pect was rarely satirical. 

He had achieved success by a splen- 
did and kindly simplicity which was 
often boyish; his laughter rang true. 
His bright eyes and unwrinkled brow 
spoke, to all appearance, nothing but 
the truth. But perhaps, the painter had 
succeeded, after all. At least, it 
seemed he had understood that Hale did 
not tell everything. In ten sittings he 
had discovered almost as much as Hec- 
tor Durant, who had spent years with 
the man. 
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And in twenty years Mary Hale had 
discovered nothing. She was perfectly 
simple, deliciously naive, utterly art- 
less; an admirable specimen of a much- 
admired English type. Clever people 
really loved her conversation. There is 
no doubt that Sir George had loved it 
dearly. 

So even did Felicia St. John, who, 
without being quite stupid, would un- 
doubtedly never set the Thames on fire. 
She was pretty, dark-eyed, and twenty- 
three. Her mother, now dead, had 
been an old friend of Sir George’s. 
Both of them had spent some months in 
Barbados after the hurricane and earth- 
quake drove Lady Hale to England, and 
now that Hale and Mrs. St. John were 
both dead, Felicia was Lady. Hale’s 
friend rather than companion. They 
were now waiting for Hector and for 
tea. 

“Tlave you finished the letters, Fe- 
licia?” asked Lady Hale, as she sat in 
front of the fire. Felicia was at the 
big desk at the other end of the room. 

“I’m doing the envelopes,” replied 
Felicia. 

“Tut, tut,” said Lady Hale, folding 
her fat hands on her lap, “tut, tut, my 
dear, you should always put the letters 
into envelopes as you write them. My 
dear husband was very positive that in 
no other way could one avoid the most 
disastrous complications. He said, dear, 
that there was nothing more awful than 
ending the wrong letter to the right 
person. J mean the right letter to the 
wrong person. No, perhaps I didn’t 
mean that, either, but, at any rate, he 
said, in his joking way, that to send 
two ladies the wrong love-letters was a 
thing that one never forgot.” 

Felicia agreed that it might be very 
awful. 

“T’ve done now,” she added. 

“The letter to Smith and the check to 
Wickins and the letter to Mrs. Simp- 
son?” asked Lady Hale. 

“Oh, yes, all of them,” yawned Fe- 
licia. 

“She’s the sweetest creature, and so 
charitable,” mused Lady Hale. “I’ve 
often seen her carry little puddings to 
the poor of Kensington without gloves. 
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And now we'll settle about the keys, 
Felicia. Mr. Durant will be here any 
minute. I almost wish we weren’t go- 
ing away. But when dear Doctor 
Courtney shakes his microscope—or is 
it a stethescope ?—at me and says, ‘Go 
to the Riviera’ in his most determined 
manner, what can I do but go? But 
now about the keys. Have you got 
them ?” 

“They are here on the desk,” replied 
Felicia, as she rose. 

“Then [ll sit with my back to you, 
and you can fit them, dearest,” said 
Lady Hale. “I cannot bear to come 
and help you. My husband would 
never let me touch his papers, and if I 
saw any of his writing I should posi- 
tively burst into tears. He was such a 
tidy man, so careful about everything. 
You try the keys, Felicia.” 

The girl tried the keys one after the 
other and at last fitted one to the top 
left-hand drawer. 

“T’ve got one open.” 

“What is in it?” 

“There’s some string, a lot of port- 
manteau-straps, an old Bradshaw, and 
a broken paper-knife,” said Felicia. 
“Oh, yes, and there’s a book with flies 
in it, for fishing, some corks, a cork- 
screw and a French novel by Maupas- 
sant, and a prayer-book.” 

Lady Hale nodded. 

“Ah, to be sure; he was very careful 
about little things. You may give me 
the prayer-book presently, Felicia. 
And the next ?” 

“In the next,” said Felicia, “there’s 
a novel by—by Gautier, ‘Mademoiselle 
De Maupin,’ three old pipes, and a 
bundle of prescriptions.” 

“You may give me the prescriptions 
presently, Felicia,’ said Lady Hale. 
“And the next, darling ?” 

Out of the next drawer Felicia got 
some cracked golf-balls, a box of water- 
colors, together with a Russian gram- 
mar, the earthenware bowl of a Turk- 
ish narghile, a railway door-key, and 
a pair of socks. As she named each ar- 
ticle successively Lady Hale nodded. 
But when Felicia came to the pair of 
socks she started. 

“A pair of socks! Dear me, what 
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could he have meant by putting them 
there? I wish I could ask him. But 
But when Felicia came to the pair of 
socks she started. 

“In the one underneath there are two 
whisky-flasks, a cigar-case with his in- 
itials on it, and two photographs, one 
of you and one of a dancer, I think, 
judging from the costume,” said Felicia 
dryly. 

“Describe the costume, Felicia,” 
Lady Hale placidly. 

Felicia said that she couldn’t describe 
it. 

“Tt’s nothing to speak of,” 
licia. 

“Ah, he had the greatest love for 
the stage in all its forms,” said Lady 
Hale. ‘“‘We met first at private theat- 
ricals when I was playing Ophelia. I 
did it beautifully. You may put the 
dancing-photograph in the fire, and give 
me mine presently. Proceed, Felicia.” 

When the girl opened the next 
drawer she found nothing but papers 
and a duster, and told Lady Hale so. 

“A duster,” exclaimed Lady Hale. 
“Oh, how that reminds me of the past. 
When I was first married to him he al- 
lowed me, but no one else, to dust his 
desk, but after we had been married 
five years he grew more and more nery- 
ous about his official papers, and at last 
I yielded and gave him a duster for 
himself. I wonder if it is the same 
one.” 

Felicia held it up disdainfully, be- 
tween one finger and her thumb. It 
was absolutely black. 

“Tt looks like it, I must say,” she de- 
clared, with a sniff. 

Lady Hale shook her head mourn- 
fully. 

“Well, you may give it to me pres- 
ently,” she said. “And now have you 
opened them all, dear?” 

On the other side of the desk placed 
against the wall there was a Chippendale 
cabinet. 

“That’s all the drawers that are not 
filled with papers, but what about the 
cabinet? Is that to be opened?” 

Lady Hale turned and looked at it. 

“You might fit the key, dear, but 
don’t open it. I know it contains most 


said 


said Fe- 


important documents, dating from the 
time when he was in the Bahamas, and 
in Malta, right up to the time we were 
in Barbados, where you first met him. 
He often told me that only Hector or 
his other executor was to open it. Still 
you might see if the key is on the ring 
with the others.” 

Felicia tried, and tried in vain, and 
said so. 

“Nonsense, child, it must be there,’ 
cried Lady Hale. “I'll try it myself, 
though I feel almost wicked to be do- 
ing it.” 

She failed, too, and gave the keys 
back to Felicia. 

“After all, I dare say Hector has it 
in his own possession. I feel sure he 
has, Felicia. And even if he hasn’t, it 
won't be difficult to get it open. But 
he'll be here in a minute, I’m sure; and 
if he isn’t, we must have tea, child. 
Give me the photograph and the socks 
and the duster, Felicia, and I'll put them 
with my other treasures.” 

She bustled away with them, and 
when Felicia was alone she closed the 
drawers and went to the fireplace above 
which Sir George’s portrait hung. She 
looked up at it for a full minute and 
then sighed. 

“She never knew anything about him, 
and doesn’t now,” she said. 

As she spoke she heard a hansom stop 
outside the door in Park Street, and, 
going to the window, saw that Hector 
Durant had come. 


’ 


CHAPTER IIL. 

When Hector was announced he came 
in and took Felicia by both hands, and 
smiled down at her. 

“We haven’t met for a long time,” 
he declared almost gaily, ‘“‘and now that 
I’m to come and stay here, you are 
going to the Riviera to-morrow. I call 
that mean, Felicia. But where’s Lady 
Hale ?” ; 

Felicia laughed and looked at him de- 
murely. 

“She has gone up-stairs with a dus- 
ter, a pair of socks, a bundle of prescrip- 
tions, and a prayer-book, Mr. Durant.” 

Hector stared in surprise, and, look- 
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ing round, saw some of the drawers in 
the desk still open. <A light broke in on 
him. 

“Why, the dear thing has at last 
ransacked Sir George’s desk. Did she 
do it in fear and trembling?” 

Felicia explained the method adopted, 
and did it so amusingly that Hector 
sat down and laughed till he nearly 
cried. 

“To think that she believed him so 
careful and tidy all these years!” he said 
at last. “How did she take it?” 

“Oh, he’s still perfect,” said Felicia, 
but not so brightly. “And you real- 
ly going to write his biography ?” 

Hector nodded. 

“I think it might go, lots of inter- 
esting stuff in him. He was really an 
amazing man, Felicia, and so intricate.” 

“She says he was so simple.” 

“Simple! Did you understand him, 
Felicia?” asked Hector. 

She glanced up at the portrait. 

“T—I don’t know. I 
Did you?” 

Hector stood in front of the fireplace 
and also looked at the portrait for quite 
a minute before he replied: 

“Not in the least, Felicia. If I did 
I shouldn’t want to write the book. Any 
biographer (of merit, you understand ) 
only writes a life to discover what the 
man was. I mean he must want to 
make a working hypothesis to explain 
the contradictions, or apparent contra- 
dictions, which make up real character. 
So, of course, I don’t understand. He 
was a perfect miracle of openness, and 
a master of secrecy.” 

Felicia nodded gravely. 

“Ah, you know that?” she asked. 
“And you! How 
“TI thought so 
Felicia hastily. 

And then Lady Hale 
room like a full-ri 
harbor. 

“My dear Hector !” 

“Dear Lady Hale,” 


«pl f 
a touch of 


are 





suppose 


not. 


sometin 


sailed into the 
eged ship coming into 


she cried. 
said Durant. With 
old-world courtesy which 


became him admirably he bent and 
kissed her hand. 

“How sweet of you to come,” she 
said, beaming, “and how grieved I am 
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to think we have to go away. But Doc- 
tor Courtney declares that it is neces- 
sary both for me and dear Felicia, who 
has a cough. Has she coughed since 
you came in, Hector?” 

Hector turned to the girl. 

“Now, did you, Felicia?” 

Felicia denied it, laughing. 

“Nevertheless, she coughs very of- 
ten,” said Lady Hale. “And a cough 
is a serious matter. Doctor Courtney 
says so, and he declares that Felicia’s 
chest is weak, and that I require rest 
and sunshine. And it appears I have 
an apex to my right lung. Therefore he 
prescribes Cannes, and [ yield. But it 
is a pity. I looked forward so much to 
having you here and telling you about 
my dear husband. After all, though I 
never understood governing and _ poli- 
tics or diplomacy, [ understood his in- 
ner character as a wife only can.” 

Hector smiled. 

“Of course you will see the book be- 
fore it is printed, Lady Hale. And any 
alterations you think necessary——” 

“To be sure,” said Lady Hale. “I 
will make notes in the Riviera. I will 
dictate them to Felicia and send them 
to you daily. We have just gone 
through the desk, Hector.” 

“So Felicia tells me.” 

“T never knew before how careful he 
was to preserve everything. Where are 
the keys, Felicia? Oh, here they are. 
Now, Hector, there is one key missing, 
and the most important one. It is the 
key to the cabinet. Have you got it?” 

Hector shook his head, and answered 
with curious dryness: 

“No, Lady Hale, it is not in my pos- 
session.” 

“Dear_me,” said Lady Hale, “and I 
thought you must have it. He trusted 
you so completely about these important 
matters, diplomacy and so on, and what 
the dear man jokingly called his in- 
criminating documents. He said that 
in a long public career a man accumu- 
lated a lot of papers very useful in ma- 
king people do their duty. But I dare 
say you understand. What shall we do 
about the key?” 

While she was chattering Hector had 
been trying the keys himself. But a 
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very acute observer might have noted 
that he never turned any key very hard. 

“Tl get it open, all right,” he said, 
as he slipped the bunch of keys into his 
pocket. “I can get a locksmith in, or 
some decent retired burglar, you know. 
There won’t be any difficulty about it, 
Lady Hale. Have you any particular 
papers to hand over to me?” 

“Nothing that I know of,” said Lady 
Hale. “Stay, yes, I have a great num- 
ber of prescriptions written for him 
by Doctor Courtney, and also some da- 
ting from Malta and Barbados. Will 
they be useful to you?” 

Hector replied gravely enough that 
he did not think them necessary, and 
Lady Hale owned that he was perhaps 
right. 

“Besides, if you want any informa- 
tion of that kind Doctor Courtney will 
give it you, won’t he? He is coming in 
to tea to say good-by to us; so good of 
him, and busy as he is, rising fast, too. 
The Duchess of Ormont says that he’ll 
be on the top of the tree like a bird, 
with such a bedside manner, in no 
time.” 

“He’s a ripping good chap, I think,” 
said Hector. 

“That’s what poor Sir George said 
cried Lady Hale. “ ‘Ripping’ was the 
very word he used.” 

She bent her head and whispered to 
Hector. 

“He’s in love with Felicia, Hector.” 

“veer” 

“Deep,” said Lady Hale, nodding. 

“And she——” 

“Hardly deep,” said Lady Hale, sigh- 
ing, “but perhaps inclined to be’ I ap- 
prove heartily, and why not?” 

“No reason at all,” said Hector. 

“The duchess says his manner is 
equal to a coal-mine, Hector!” 

“A coal-mine?” echoed Hector, in 
some amazement. 

“As valuable as one of the duke’s, 
you know. The duchess always reck- 
ons in coal-mines. She says it takes 
five good working coal-mines to keep 
going, one for every house they have 
and two for pin and pocket money for 
her and the duke——” 


” 


There was just then a loud knock at 
the street door. 

“The doctor, I feel sure,” said Lady 
Hale. ‘Felicia, dear, look out and see 
if it is the doctor.” 

3ut Felicia, with some firmness, de- 
clined to do anything of the sort. 

“Oh, no, Lady Hale!” 

“Why not?” asked Lady Hale. 
sure I would. Indeed, I will.” 

3ut before she could rise, the doc- 
tor was announced. He was a fine, big, 
fair man, clean-shaven, blue-eyed, keen, 
and yet with an air of wise innocence. 
He was a splendid Anglo-Saxon just 
as Hector was a very admirable Celt. 
They had been friends for years. In- 
deed, it was through Hector that Court- 
ney had become the friend and physi- 
cian of the house. When the doctor 
had bowed over Lady Hale’s plump 
hand and shaken hands with Felicia, the 
two men greeted each other. 

“Well, old chap,” said Hector, smi- 
ling. 

“Well, old chap,” 
“Going strong?” 

“As well as a writer chap can. 
know what you say.” 

Lady Hale inquired what he said. 

“He declared that writing, when it 
becomes a habit, is a vice,” said Hec- 
tor. 

“You see, it’s not physiological,” said 
Courtney, laughing. “It takes it out of 
aman too much. Ina year or two Du- 
rant will acquire a diseased nervous 
system, and I shall be patching him up 
once a week. Every professional man 
ought to become an agricultural la- 
borer for six months of the year. Or 
he might be allowed to travel instead, 
and go in for adventures.” 

“He might even get married,” 
Hector. 

“Surely not for six months in the 
year,” said Lady Hale. “I could not 
approve of that.” 

“You never quite approved of so- 
ciety, did you?” asked Hector. 

“Certainly not, and Sir George did 
not, either,” replied Lady Hale rather 
severely for her. 

The two men 
smiled. 


“Tm 


echoed Courtney. 


You 


said 


looked at her and 
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“Well, you can travel, and I will get 
married,” said Courtney, laughing. 

“That reminds me,” said Hector sud- 
denly, “that I met Jack Pulleine in Bond 
Street this morning. He looked the 
color of a burned loaf. He’s just back 
from Java, or Sumatra, or somewhere.” 

Lady Hale obviously wondered who 
Jack Pulleine was. 

Felicia reminded her. 

“He’s Lady Anne Pulleine’s broth- 
er, Lady Hale.” 

Courtney exclaimed: 

“Lady Anne Pulleine, by Jove!” 

Then he stopped short. 

“How stupid of me to forget; but do 
you know her, doctor?” asked Lady 
Hale. 

Courtney colored a little, and then 
rubbed his temple with his finger. 

“I’ve heard her name somewhere. 
Now, where was it?” 

“Perhaps Hector mentioned it,” said 
Lady Hale. 

“T don’t think I ever did,” said Hec- 
tor quietly. He caught Felicia looking 
at him, and bit his lip. 

“T’m sure you didn’t,” said Courtney 
hastily. “But I know the name, some- 
how.” 

*She’s a very beautiful woman,” cried 
Lady Hale. “Isn’t she, Felicia?” 

“She’s pretty,” replied Felicia, some- 
what grudgingly. 

“Beautiful, my dear, absolutely beau- 
tiful. My dear husband said so often 
in his boyish, open way. Was she not 
beautiful, Hector ?” 

“IT don’t suppose 
doubt of it,” said 
enough. 

“She about a great deal with 
that brother of hers, always traveling,” 
said Lady Hale. “They came to Bar- 
bados after I left because of the earth- 
quake. That’s where Sir George first 
knew them. Felicia, you were there 
then with your darling mother, were you 
not? Of course, now I remember 
everything, and I think we'll have tea; 
I want it badly. I wonder if Lady Anne 
was with her brother, Hector.” 

Hector nodded. 

“He said they’d been away for more 


there can be any 
Hector somberly 


onec 
goes 


than six months, and only got back last 
night.” 

And then tea was brought in, and the 
doctor helped Felicia with it. She 
needed help, for she was curiously nerv- 
ous, and Courtney knew it. He drew 
encouragement from it. And yet she 
more often looked at Hector than at the 
man who obviously loved her. 

“Tell me about Lady Anne Pulleine,” 
he said, when every one had tea and 
Lady Hale was chattering to Hector 
about Sir George with a cheerful kind 
of mournfulness. 

He noticed at once that Felicia did 
not like this Lady Anne. MHer cold 
praise of her beauty showed this plain- 
ly enough, but when he spoke she grew 
more rigid. It was the attitude natural 
to a very good young woman when dis- 
cussing some one not obviously good. 
Courtney knew that attitude, and had 
often smiled at it, as a quiet man must 
at ignorance. He did not smile now. 
He was pleased to see this moral preju- 
dice in the woman he wished to marry. 

“Oh, Lady Anne 

“You do not like her, then?” said 
Courtney. 

“Then?” asked Felicia. 

“I infer it from your attitude, your 
very voice,” laughed Courtney. 

“Is it so plain, Doctor Courtney? 
No, perhaps I don’t,” said Felicia. “But 
what do you know of her?” 

The doctor opened his unoccupied 
hand, as if to say nothing, and then he 
said it. 

“Nothing whatever, but I’ve seen her 
name somewhere,” he replied, with 
seeming candor. ‘Where did you know 
her? In Barbados?” 

Felicia frowned and nodded. Long 
ago he had noticed she frowned when 
Barbados was mentioned. 

“I’m sure you never liked Barbados 
or anything connected with it, except 
Sir George,” said the doctor, and she 
looked up at the portrait over the fire- 
place. 





“Perhaps not,” she murmured. “But 
I’ve really got nothing against Lady 


Anne.” 
“It was a case of Doctor Fell, I can 
see that.” 
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And he quoted the old rhyme adapted 
from Martial. 

“Don’t substitute Courtney for Fell, 
I beg,” he added, smiling. ‘Even if I 
do send you away. Will you be sorry to 
go, Felicia? May I call you that?” 

She glanced at him doubtfully. 

“If—if you like. But I wish you'd 
tell me what you know about Lady 
Anne.” 

“T assure you I don’t know her. I 
never saw her, but the name is uncom- 
mon.” 

“Not the way it is usually spelled” 
said Felicia sharply. 

“But hers ends with e-i-n-e,” said 
the doctor, a trifle incautiously. 

“I’m sure you know something about 
her,” said Felicia quietly enough. 

But at that moment a telegram for 
Lady Hale was brought in. She opened 
it hastily and exclaimed: 

“Oh, how delightful! It’s from Lady 
Anne herself, and she says she hears I 
am going abroad, and that she’ll come 
at once and see me. Now, isn’t that 
sweet of her?” 

They all said it was, but Felicia’s 
voice was hard and dry. She shut up 
like a flower when the sun goes, and if 
Courtney had not known that the 
change in her was due to her dislike of 
this woman, he would have felt de- 
pressed. <As it was, he whispered to 
her: 

“T feel I sha’n’t like her, either. But 
I’d rather like to see her. I wonder if 
she’ll come while I’m here.” 

He lingered much longer than he 
ought to have done, but by half-past 
five was rewarded. Lady Anne Pull- 
eine came in a hansom just as the half- 
hour struck. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Without doubt she was a very beau- 
tiful woman, even more beautiful than 
her mother, who had been a famous 
Irish beauty. She had the dark, rich 
complexion and dark hair that go with 
deep violet eyes in Ireland, and her 
features, if a little small, were ex- 
quisitely modeled. She walked, too, 
with perfect grace, and her figure, as 


Courtney owned, was admirable. But, 
after all, her greatest bgauty was her 
eyes; they were pleading and a little 
sorrowful, and very, very wise with the 
knowledge of pain. Perhaps none but 
Courtney saw this. It was his business 
to know humanity, and no doubt when 
he did not love he was not blind. 

“Oh, yes, she’s very lovely,” he said. 
“Almost lovelier than Felicia. I can 
understand why the dear girl is a lit- 
tle jealous. It’s very 1iatural.” 

He watched the newcomer embrace 
Lady Hale. She kissed her on both 
cheeks. 

“Dear Lady Hale, I grieved so to 
hear——” 

Lady Hale wiped away a tear. 

“T’ve had such sympathy, dear Anne.” 

“I only knew two days ago in Mar- 
seilles. Oh, here’s Felicia! How are 
you, dear?” 

They did not offer each other a cheek, 
but shook hands. Felicia was as cold 
as ice, and Lady Anne looked nervous. 


“There’s something underneath. 
What does Felicia know?” asked 
Courtney. He watched Hector shake 


hands with her. Hector flushed and 
his voice trembled as he greeted her, 
and Courtney nodded, thinking. Then 
he found himself opposite Lady Anne 
while Lady Hale poured out a pane- 
gyric on him, on his kindness and care 
of poor, dear Sir George. 

“Tam very glad, then, to make your 
acquaintance, Doctor Courtney,” said 
Lady Anne, smiling. Her voice was 
music. 

“Tf I were half as good as Lady Hale 
hinks,” said the doctor boldly, “I should 
almost say you ought to be, Lady Anne. 
But you mustn’t believe her; Miss St. 
John knows me better and has her 
doubts about me. And as for Hector, 
there— 

“ll not give you away, Tom,” said 
Hector. “It’s your admirable bedside 
manner,” 

Lady Hale whispered loudly to Lady 
Anne that he was a rising man, and that 
the duchess said his manner was worth 
a coal-mine. This puzzled Lady Anne 
a little, as perhaps it might, but, never- 
theless, it was obvious that she was 
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rather pleased with the doctor, in spite 
of it. But when Courtney saw that Fe- 
licia drew aside and looked unhappy, he 
followed her and left the main talk to 
Lady Hale. 

“Do you think her so beautiful?” 
asked Felicia. 

Courtney was not fool enough to say 
what he thought, so he hesitated a mo- 
ment. 

“On the whole, yes,” he declared at 
last, “but I’ve seen many more beauti- 
i i 

After all, the most beautiful woman 
in the world is happily the one that a 
man wants, and although Felicia was 
yet far from adoring Courtney, she was 
distinctly pleased at being told, even 
doubtfully, that she was lovelier than 
Lady Anne. 

“She’s been an invalid, I should 
think,” said Courtney. 

“T never heard it, then.” 

“Nothing nervous, ever?” he asked. 

“Not that I know of.” 

But he could see that Lady Anne was 
as nervous asacat. Sweet as her voice 
was, there were odd breaks in it. As 
she took a cup of tea the cup rattled in 
the saucer. Her eyes wandered round 
the room curiously. 

“She’s looking for something,” said 
Courtney to himself. “And, of course, 
she doesn’t know about me. I won- 
der——” 

He stood silent for a moment, and 
heard the others talk. 

“When are you going, Lady Hale?” 
asked Lady Anne. 

Lady, Hale lifted up her hands. 

“Call me Mary, dear, or I shall not be 
friends.” 

“Mary, then,” said Anne, smiling. 

“We are going to-morrow, my 
dear.” 

“To-morrow!” exclaimed Anne. The 
doctor watched her very intently. She 
grew paler. 

“Yes, to-morrow, my dear, and we 
leave Hector here to write the biogra- 
phy. It will be aone in this room, in 
my dear husband’s room. We leave to- 
morrow morning.” 

Lady Anne’s hands were clenched. 
Courtney saw the knuckles whiten. 
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“II hoped it wouldn’t be for some 
time,” she stammered. “And is Mr. 
Durant staying here?” 

Lady Hale nodded. 

“So that he can have all Sir George’s 
papers and books, you see, my dear. 
He’s begun it already. I’m sure it will 
be a great book, Anne.” 

Lady Anne turned and smiled almost 
mechanically at Hector. 

“I’m sure it will,’ she said. 

“So great a subject, my dear, such 
scope,” urged Lady Hale, “and our life 
in Barbados, so black and picturesque, 
with tropical hurricanes and _ horrid 
earthquakes, and think of dear Bridge- 
town by the sea. You remember ?” 

Lady Anne remembered. Yes, she 
did remember. 

“How strange that I never knew you 
till so long afterward,” prattled Lady 
Hale, “and now my dear husband has 
gone from us and from our dear Eng- 
land. He worked hard for his country, 
did he not? Few men without great in- 
fluence did so well. But genius like his 
must rise. But to lose so kind and lova- 
ble a man is very hard.” 

She wiped her eyes again and cheered 
up once more, and smiled at Hector. 

“Dear Hector, who has been almost a 
son to me since he died, will do a noble 
book, I’m sure; won’t you, Hector?” 

“T’ll do my best, you may be sure of 
that.” . 

“Perhaps, dear Anne, you could re- 
late some incidents about him to Hec- 
tor; some little anecdote illustrating his 
character, or some witty conversation, 
for he was very witty, wasn’t he? Hec- 
tor is coliecting a'l his sayings, and 
while we are away I shall dictate my 
recollections to Felicia, and send them 
on daily. Even Docter Courtney is go- 
ing to help, I know; are you not, doc- 
tor? Even when he was dying he made 
jokes just like Charles the Second, 
though by no means the same kind of 
character. He was a wonderful man, 
was he not?” 

They all said he was wonderful, and 
they did not say it to please their host- 
ess. When Courtney went, a few min- 
utes later, he said to Felicia: 

“On my soul, she’s right, Felicia, Sir 
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George was a very remarkable charac- 
ter, so remarkable that I own I don’t 
understand him even now. Was he real- 
ly as good as Lady Hale makes out?” 

Felicia’s eyes were a little restless. 

“Could any man be that?” she asked. 

“Did you understand him?” 

She shook her head. 

“But you liked him 

“Every one did.” 

“Did Lady Anne?” 

“She succumbed, like every one else, 
I suppose,” said Felicia. 

And then Courtney went. But he 
held the girl’s hand longer than any 
one’s else. 

“Tf I should be able to come to 
Cannes, Felicia, would you be sorry to 
see me?” 

She seemed human again and young. 
When she spoke of Lady Anne she was 
a different creature. 

“You know I shall be glad to see a 
friend.” 

“A friend?” 

But, after all, to be a friend is much, 
and Courtney was wise. 

“Dear little friend, good-by!” 

And when he got outside he won- 
dered why she hated Lady Anne so. 

“Mere jealousy, I suppose ; mere fem- 
inine jealousy,” he murmured. 

“But what about Lady Anne?” he 
said, as he let himself into his house in 
Green Street. “I suppose she got it! 
Nothing else could have brought her to 
the house! And good old Hector is 
clean gone on her. It’s the oddest 
world, and no one knows his neighbor. 
If we all knew every one what an up- 
roar there would be.” 

Certainly he was wise, and perhaps 
would have owned that he was only 
one of the rest. But this would have 
been a mere general statement from 
which Felicia was to be excepted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Lady Hale was a person who could 
talk from dawn to dewy eve. To re- 
port her verbatim would have been a 
trial to any one but a practised stenog- 
rapher with a gold fountain pen, an 
iron constitution, and a record to make. 


She was certainly amusing, for her ig- 
norance of life was something beyond 
mere ignorance; it appeared as if there 
were no serious side to anything, even 
when she spoke of serious things. It 
was not so much that she could not feel, 
for she was really affectionate, as that 
she had a radical incapacity for express- 
ing anything so as to affect others. 

As a result, even her mourning for 
Sir George appeared rather like a scene 
in a light comedy when for a moment it 
verges on seriousness. She had con- 
structed the man as he seemed to her in 
the first year of her marriage, and had 
never altered him, never removed him 
from his pedestal. Indeed, every accre- 
tion of public credit lifted him farther 
above her. Where other women, not 
necessarily acuter, would have had sus 
picions of his faithfulness, any evidence 
that led, or might have led, to such con- 
clusions, was for her only another proof 
of the esteem in which he was held, and 
what she truly enough called, without 
the remotest arriére-pensée, his affec- 
tionate and boyish disposition. There 
are, it would seem, some women of an 
ineradicably innocent turn of mind even 
in these times. 

Nevertheless, considering that Hector 
was himself much in the dark about Sir 
George, and only received a little light 
upon him from a curious fact that came 
before him as one of the executors, she 
could hardly be blamed for esteeming 
her husband at least a Bayard, if not a 
Parsifal. 

With the curious exception of every 
one whom she entertained that after- 
noon, and some others who could be re- 
lied upon not to speak, there was no 
soul in London who would not have de- 
clared Hale to be beyond reproach in 
all the relations of life. There was an 
openness, an entire frankness, about him 
which made all outsiders certain they 
knew him well. Again, there was no 
one but Hector who had any suspicion 
that the late Governor of Barbados had 
entertained them on his mental door- 
step, and even yet Hector was uncer- 
tain what lay beyond the frankly opened 
door that disclosed nothing. 

But this afternoon Hector was made 
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curiously uneasy. He could not have 
explained why. He was a very quiet 
and reserved man, and, perhaps, no one 
but so acute an observer as Courtney 
would have seen at once that he was 
devoted to Lady Anne. Her unex- 
pected presence disturbed him for many 
reasons. He knew that Felicia hated 
her, and suspected why, and he felt that 
the girl watched both of them. This 
might have been enough to worry him, 
but more than that, there was some in- 
stinct at work in him which showed him 
that Lady Anne was.terribly disturbed. 

He began to watch in his turn, and 
was soon aware that she was listening 
to Lady Hale’s chatter with a divided 
mind. When she got a chance to speak 
of the proposed biography she did so. 

“Will it take you long to write it, 
Mr. Durant??” she asked, when Lady 
Hale paused to take breath. She rare- 
ly did; a metallurgist might have im- 
agined she could use a blow-pipe. 

“T can’t say yet,” replied Hector, “but 
it will be some months.” 

“T hope you will not make it like one 
I read the other day. It was a hopeless 
mass of letters and mnewspaper-cut- 
tings,” said Lady Anne, smiling. “But 
I know you won't.” 

“Tt’s the worst sort of book written 
in English,” said Hector. “No wonder 
we admire Boswell.” 

“Boswell, Boswell, who 
well?” asked Lady Hale. 

“He wrote Doctor Johnson’s biogra- 
phy,” replied Hector gravely enough. 

“Dear me, I seem to have heard of it, 
now you mention it,” said Lady Hale. 
“But you must put his letters in. Every 
one said his letters from Barbados were 
equal to—-I forget what, but some other 
letters. Have you any of his letters, 
Anne?” 

“T have a few, I think,” said Lady 
Anne. 

“You must lend them to Hector, dear. 
He will copy and return them,” said 
Lady Hale. 

“T will see if I can find them, I may 
have lost or mislaid them,” said Anne. 
“But, indeed, one ought to destroy all 
letters. They are very painful to read 
afterward.” 


’ 


was Bos- 
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Lady Hale nodded. 

“T can’t read them afterward. My 
husband always said it was wise to de- 
stroy them.” 

“Did he?” asked Anne. 

“Did he destroy them?” 

“Yes.” 

“IT believe so, dear; but, then, nat- 
urally the letters written to him would 
not be so interesting as those he wrote. 
I think the second volume might be all 
letters, Hector.” 

“We must see,” said Hector gloomily, 
and all this time Felicia said not a word. 

“You’ve—you’ve gone through his 
papers, I suppose?” said Anne faintly. 

“Hector has been through some,” said 
Lady Hale, “and to-morrow we're hav- 
ing the locksmith in.” 

Lady Anne started. 

“The locksmith!” 

“Oh, yes; the cabinet, my dear. We 
can’t find the key. It’s lost in some ex- 
traordinary way, how, I cannot tell, for 
his love of order was excessive. Was 
it not, Felicia?” 

“It was certainly extraordinary,’ 
Felicia. 

“Most extraordinary. I fancy he 
must have preserved everything in that 
cabinet. We found strange things in 
some of the drawers that were not full 
of papers. What did we find, Felicia?” 

Felicia said what they had found, and 
at each separate article Lady Hale 
nodded. 

“The duster touched me deeply,” she 
said. “I gave it him years ago. I won- 
der what can be in the cabinet, Hec- 
tor?” 

“Most likely official documents, and 
so on,” said Hector, “though on my soul 
I don’t remember ever seeing it open all 
the years I was with him.” 

“We shall find out to-morrow,” said 
Lady Hale. “But I shall not look my- 
self. You must do it, Hector. Did Fe- 
licia say that we also found a bundle of 
prescriptions written by our dear doc- 
tor, Anne?” 

As a matter of fact Felicia had 
omitted to mention the prescriptions. 

“How did you like Doctor Courtney, 
by the way?” demanded Lady Hale. 
“Did you not think him very handsome 


’ 


said 
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and intellectual, besides being a fine big 
man ?” 

Here she bent toward Lady Anne, 
and Felicia, knowing too well what she 
was going to say, got up and marched 
out of the room. 

“Dead in love with her, my dear. 
She? Oh, I cannot say; Felicia, though 
affectionate and open as the day, is 
not so confiding as I was in my youth. 
I remember confiding in every one about 
dear George. Of course she may be 
fond of some one else. But I hope not. 
I look on Felicia as a daughter, just as 
my dear husband did, and if she were 
only married happily I would sing ‘De- 
part in peace,’ I mean, of course, for 
myself. But about these prescriptions. 
I should like to show them to you. 
There are fifty of them, I believe. Fe- 
licia !” 

But Felicia was not there, and Lady 
Hale rose, with a rustle, and sailed after 
her. Hector rose, too, and went to the 
fireplace, nearer Lady Anne. She 
seemed very much disturbed. He saw 
her hand tremble. 

“It’s a long time since we met, Lady 
Anne,” he said, with a touch of bitter 
ness in his voice. 

“How long?” she breathed. 

“Two years; two years yesterday. | 
know, because when I went to see you 
the day after, you were gone.” 

She bowed her head and looked at 
the fire. 

“You have a good memory.” 

“The best,” said Hector. “I remem- 
ber, too, when I first saw you in Bar- 
bados. I had ridden home from St. 
George. I found you and Mrs. St. John 
and Felicia on the veranda.” 

She murmured: 

“What a heavenly evening it was. 
The sea and the stars, and the sound 
of the sea!” 

They both recalled the wonder of the 
time and its strange magic, and both 
were deeply moved. 

“We got to be friends for a time. 
And then we were not friends,” said 
Hector. 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t know. But it seemed to me 
that you forgot me, that you fled some- 


where. Something came between us. 
Perhaps it was——” 

“Hush! here’s Lady Hale,” she 
breathed. But she looked up at him, 
and tears trembled on her eyelashes. 
He saw them, and then Lady Hale. 
piped up. 

“They were in my pocket all the 
time, dear,” she said, nodding. “I’m 
sure you'd like to see them. You must 
have noticed that the doctor was very 
much interested in you, Anne. I no- 
ticed his eyes fixed on you. They were 
quite glued on.” 

Lady Anne said she was sorry she 
hadn’t noticed that. 

“And, as I say, so clever. He points 
his finger at me and says, ‘You have a 
pain here,’ and so I have. These are 
the prescriptions, dear.” 

Lady Anne took them carelessly and 
laid them in her lap. Hector bent for- 
ward and turned up the electric light in 
her corner. He did it with a smile 
and purely to please Lady Hale, so ab- 
surd it seemed to think that they could 
possibly interest any one but a physi- 
cian. Nevertheless, they did interest 
Lady Anne very much. She lifted 
them and stared at the top one with cu- 
rious, wide-open eyes. 

Courtney’s writing was very remark- 
It resembled in no way the usual 
medical scrawl which often suggests the 
antics of an infuriated spider with a 
fly too big for him to manage. It was 
clear as print, and, indeed, had some- 
thing of the look of Gothic lettering. 
Any one who saw it once would never 
forget it, and it was quite apparent to 
Hector that Lady Anne had seen it and 
recognized it now. Even Lady Hale 
noticed so much. 

“You've 
Anne.” 

Lady Anne nodded. 
she moistened her lips. 

“T do seem to have seen it 
where. It is very curious writing, isn’t 
it? Where could I have seen it?” 

“Perhaps in a collection of writings,” 
said Hector. “I know one man whose 
fad is to collect all kinds of curious 
script.” 


able. 


seen his writing before, 
When she spoke 


some- 
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But, indeed, he did not believe this. 
There was something about Lady 
Anne’s look which made him think furi- 
ously. 

“T—JT don’t know,” she stammered at 
last, as she laid the prescriptions down 
again, “perhaps it’s a mistake. I never 
saw Doctor Courtney before. Indeed, 
I never heard of him.” 

As Lady Hale believed him the great- 
est physician alive, and far superior to 
all his colleagues in the neighborhood 
of Harley Street, this seemed quite pre- 
posterous. 

“Not heard of him, my dear! Oh, 
you must have heard of him! There is 
no doubt that some day he will be presi- 
dent of the Doctors’ Royal Academy, or 
Institute, or whatever it is. I dare say 
you have seen his prescriptions at some 
friend’s house, and, as you say, his wri- 
ting is very strange. Even I can read 
it, though, of course, I don’t know what 
Tinc, Nux. Vom. means, or Pulv. 
Ipecac, and such strange things meant 
to do you good, though they often don’t, 
though I’ve one I rely on always.” 

Ever since Anne had come in Hec- 
tor had known how Lady Hale’s cease- 
less chatter had jarred upon her. The 
whole atmosphere of the library, now 
almost dark save for the corner in which 
they sat, had been tragic in some inex- 
plicable way. He knew well that Fe- 
licia hated Anne. He felt that the doc- 
tor had been curious about her. For 
his own part his nerves were on a great 
strain. He wished to find out how he 
stood with her after all these years, and 


could get no chance to do so. Now 
Anne looked very white; her hand 


trembled. He wondered why she did 
not get up and go. Somehow he knew 
she did not wish to go. 

“Tm afraid are not 


you he 
said suddenly. voice 


con- 


well,” 
His was 
strained but tender. 

“I’m not very well,” she murmured. 

“Dear me, what a pity the doctor 
went without your mentioning it,” said 
Lady Hale, “but I dare say you will be 
better after dinner. Of course, dear, 
you'll stay and dine with us?” 

Hector expected to hear the usual ex- 
cuses ; or, at any rate, the usual protesta- 
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tions. To his surprise, Lady Anne ac- 
cepted the invitation almost eagerly. 

“Oh, yes, of course I shall be very 
glad to do so.” 

The color came back into her face as 
she spoke. Her obvious desire to stay 
made Hector happy. His own heart 
beat more freely, and the strain went 
out of his eyes. 

“And then I can tell you all about 
everything,” said Lady Hale joyously. 
“And you can tell me about the East, 
about Sava and Jumatra, and all those 
queer places far away, even farther than 
Barbados, but equally black.” 

At that moment the servant came in 
and turned up the lights and drew the 
curtains. 

“By the way, Benton, one of you 
might go round to the nearest lock- 
smith, or ironmonger,” said Lady Hale, 
“and tell them to send in a clever man 
with keys and so on, to open a cabinet 
we’ve lost the key of, in the morning, 
about ten or eleven.” 

And Benton said it should be done. 

“Lady Anne Pulleine is staying for 
dinner,’ added Lady Hale. “Hector, 
you understand all about wines, which 
is more than I do, though Sir George 
always tried to make me understand the 
difference between Burgundy and claret, 
which [ never could see, you will 
make yourself at home, and be our 
grand butler for this occasion, won't 
you ?” 

And to this Hector, whose education 
in wines had been very great under Sir 
George’s tutelage, smilingly agreed. 

“Now, my dear,” said Lady Hale, “as 
dinner is to be early, you might come 
up-stairs with me and take your hat off, 
and I’ll give you some of my own tonic, 
prescribed for me by Doctor Courtney. 
He says it’s very nice, so I suppose I 
ought to think so, but it certainly does 
good, and, of course, if it does that why 
object to the taste of it?” 

Hector opened the door for them, and 
as they went out Anne gave him a 
strange look. Her lips moved as if she 
were about to speak, and yet she said 
nothing. As he closed the door behind 
them he stood for a long minute pon- 
dering. 


sO 
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“T believe she loves me,” he said; 
“after all, I believe she loves me!” 
He rang the bell for Benton, and with 


her he went down into the cellar. 
Though he felt nervous, he was in- 
finitely happier. He decided upon 


champagne. It gives courage to every 
one but the wretched victim of gout. 


CHAPTER VI. 

As soon as Lady Anne found herself 
alone in the bedroom, she took off her 
hat and looked at herself in the glass. 
The color had returned to her cheeks, 
and her eyes, with their widely dilated 
pupils, looked extraordinarily brilliant. 
She put her hand against her bosom; 
her heart beat fast and violently. . But 
her hands still trembled. 

“He knows nothing yet,” she said; 
“nothing, and he loves me* still. Oh, 
that I’d never been a fool and so ig- 
norant!” 

She bathed her face and touched her 
hair lightly with her fingers. Then she 
stood motionless, as if she were listen- 
ing. 

“T wonder if I have the courage,” she 
murmured, Outside she heard the dis- 
tant rumor of the streets, the sounds of 
the busy world. Inside a door shut. 
There was the sound of a man’s foot- 
steps in the corridor. 

“Tf I go now there will be no one in 
the library,” she said. She knew that 
if she waited a little longer Lady Hale 
would come in, and, begin once more 
the endless talk which could only amuse 
the careless and those who had nothing 
at stake. 

“T must try, I must,” she said. 

For a moment she bowed her head. 
It seemed almost as if she prayed. Then 
she moved to the door, opened and 
closed it quietly, and went down-stairs. 
Her right hand was in the folds of her 
frock. She passed Benton and another 
maid in the passage and came to the 
library. Some of the lights had been 
turned out. A window had been opened 
a little; the wind moved a curtain. She 
stopped and looked about her. Over- 
head she heard a man’s footsteps. Hec- 
tor occupied the room in which Sir 


George had died. 
portrait. 
ly visible. 

“Oh, you,” she said, “you!” 

She remembered when she had last 
seen him. But clearly and more defi- 
nitely she remembered their first meet- 
ing in the burning tropic sunlight by the 
azure seas of his far island. She re- 
called his youthful and alert figure; his 
bonny smile (aye, bonny was the word 
for it), his bright blue eyes, and his air 
of domination which was visible to all 
men and all women. And _ then his 
voice. She adored music, and her own 
voice was music. His was strong, ad- 
mirably modulated, full of laughter, and 
yet master of tears. He could sing, 
aye! and had sung for her and her 
brother that very night, and had made 
her tremble. 

“Oh, you, you!” she cried. There 
was the strangest bitterness in her tone, 
and yet there was sorrow. 

“So wonderful, and I was so young! 
What did I know of you or of men?” 

Truly, she had known nothing for all 
her twenty years. 

“And yet you loved me in your way!’ 

Aye! but his way was light, and his 
soul light till death came. Even that 
she knew he had accepted very bravely. 
Certainly he was a wonderful man. 

“And all the time, as God is my 
judge, I loved Hector,” she murmured. 
She turned again to the portrait. 

“As you lay dying you remembered 
you had my letters, that I asked you for 
in vain, and were sorry. If you could 
have got them then you would have 


She looked up at the 
In the dim light it was bare- 


, 


given them to me; I know that. And 
perhaps you did yotr best, though 


through it the doctor knows about me. 
What does he know ?” 

She shook her head impatiently, and, 
brushing away a tear, went straight to 
the cabinet. She waited by it, and felt 
her knees tremble. Overhead she heard 
Hector’s footsteps. 

“He must not know, and yet, I be- 
lieve he would forgive me.” 

She trembled violently, 
afraid. 

“If any one comes; I must be quick.” 

She drew a key from her pocket and 


and was 
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tried it in the cabinet, but could not get 
it to enter the lock. And Hector’s foot- 
steps overhead ceased. She saw things 
blindly. Again he moved, and she got 
the key in at last and turned it. As the 
door opened the footsteps ceased again. 
The cabinet was full of papers done up 
in packets. 

“Oh, which is it, which is it?” she 
cried in an agony. 

She heard a door open overhead, and 
heard steps come down-stairs. Blind- 
ly she closed the cabinet again, and 
locked it desperately and stood reeling. 

“I’ve failed,” she said. She felt con- 
sciousness leaving her, saw the room 
turn round, saw the electric light break 
into a hundred, and then she fell. But, 
as she fell, by one last effort she threw 
the key into the corner of the room, and 
knew no more. She lay very quietly, 
as if she were dead, and Hector came 
into the room whistling almost happily. 

He stood by the fire for a full min- 
ute and then bent down and stirred the 
coals. His heart was full of her. He 
knew that he would speak to her that 
very night if the chance came to him. 
I-ven if it did not, there were full days 
coming, days of work, work that he 
loved, even work about Sir George, con- 
cerning whom he was so curious. He 
left the fire and walked over to the desk, 
and almost stumbled over Anne’s body. 

“Good God!” he cried, as his heart 
stood still. In a moment he was on his 
knees beside her, calling to her in vain. 

“Anne, dear Anne!” 

She did not answer. He sprang to 
the bell and rang a loud and hasty peal 
upon it. Ina moment Benton came. 

“Quick, call Lady Hale, Lady Anne 
has fainted,” he cried. 

\s the maid went he ran back to 
Anne, and clasped her hands and called 
to her and even bent over her and kissed 
her pallid forehead. 

“My dear, my dear!” 

And Lady Hale came in, crying out 
in great alarm. But her obsession about 
Doctor Courtney served her then. 

“Go for the doctor, Benton, quick, 
quick!” she cried. 

“No,” said Hector, “I shall be quick- 


cr. 
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And he ran, while Lady Hale la- 
mented loudly and demanded water and 
brandy and smelling-salts, and every- 
thing else that was supposed tobe use- 
ful in such a crisis. And between her 
demands she sat down and wrung her 
hands. But then Felicia came in, and, 
being, on the whole, when certain likes 
and dislikes were set apart, a wise and 
reasonable woman, she did what the 
others failed to do, and presently Anne 
showed signs of consciousness. 

Meanwhile Hector ran to Green 
Street and nearly banged Courtney’s 
door in. The doctor, who was having 
his own dinner, actually came out into 
the hall to learn the cause of such an 
uproar, and Hector got him by the lapel 
of his coat as if he was going to drag 
him out. 

“Steady, old chap, what is it?” asked 
Courtney. 

“Lady Anne has fainted; she looks 
nearly dead,” panted Hector, “Come, 
Tom, come!” 

“All right, let go, man,” said Court- 
ney, and, pushing Hector away, he went 
into his consulting room to put some- 
thing. into his pocket. When he came 
out again Hector, by way of expediting 
matters, thrust the doctor’s hat on and 
nearly bonneted him with the hind-side 
in front. Courtney remonstrated in 
vain, and was dragged out on the pave- 
ment. 

“Can’t you run?” asked Hector. 

“If a bull were behind me, perhaps I 
might,” said Courtney, gasping, “but 
it’s hard lines asking a fourteen-stone 
man to run at the age of thirty-five, and 
[ won’t do it, Hector. What good shall 
[ be if I get there and have to rest for 
ten minutes before I can see? Steady, 
old chap, tell me all about it.” 

So Hector told him. 

“Down in the library, eh? 
else with her?” 

“Don’t I tell you I came down and 
found her myself?” 

Courtney put his hand on Hector’s 
shoulder. 

“Old chap, you’re very fond of her!” 

Hector snapped out at him: 

“Yes, Iam; of course I am.” 


No one 
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“You’re ambitious, an earl’s daugh- 
ter!” 

“T don’t care if she’s a king’s daugh- 
ter,” said Hector. “But can’t you 
hurry more? She might be dead.” 

“Not a chance of it, so don’t be silly. 
Have you a show with her?” 

“T believe so.” 

“Why didn’t you try long ago?” 

“Oh, there were reasons.” 

“You'd be pretty bad if she refused 
you now?” 

Hector swore aloud. 

“Damn it all, come along!” 

And Courtney did his best. 

“He’s devilish hard hit, poor chap,” 
he said to himself, “and it’s no business 
of mine, after all.” 

The next minute they were in the 
house, and Felicia came into the hall to 
meet them. 

“How is she?” Hector demanded. 

Felicia replied coldly enough: . 

“Better, I think; she only fainted.” 

Hector pushed Courtney into the li- 
brary, Where he found Lady Anne on 
the couch and Lady Hale, armed with 
a bottle and a large fan, which she 
wielded vigorously, sitting close beside 
her. 

“Ah, my dear, here’s the doctor. 
Now you'll be all right,” she exclaimed. 
“The doctor puts every one all right. 
Perhaps you'd like me to leave you with 
him for a minute?” 

“Yes,” said Anne faintly. She looked 
up at the doctor, and then dropped her 
eyes. 

“Call me when you want me, doc- 
tor,” said Lady Hale. “There’s brandy 
on the table and ether and sal volatile, 
and anything else you want Benton can 
run out for. I’ll put dinner off for half 
an hour, and I dare say by that time 
she’ll be all right.” 

She bustled away, and left the two 
alone. Courtney sat down by Anne’s 
side and took her wrist in his finger and 
thumb. 

“You’ve had a bad time lately, Lady 
Anne,” he said very gravely. 

“Oh, yes.” 

Her voice was faint. 

He put his hand into his waistcoat 
pocket and produced a phonendoscope. 


“Don’t disturb your dress. I want to 
listen to your heart with this.” 

He listened for a moment, and then 
wound the tubes about the instrument 
and returned it to his pocket. 

“There’s nothing organically wrong 
with you, Lady Anne.” 

“T never thought there was,” she mur- 
mured. 

“But you’re in a very bad nervous 
condition. Have you any trouble in 
which you could be helped?” 

He spoke with infinite kindness, and 
he saw tears tremble on her eyelids. 

“Yes, you know I have!” 

“TI know ?” 

“Oh, yes, you know,” she said bitter- 
ly. 

He looked at her very steadily. 

“How do you know that I know any- 
thing, Lady Anne?” he asked. “Let me 
assure you that if I know, or imagine 
I know, anything, I am, if you will per- 
mit me to say so, your friend.” 

She began to cry quietly. 

“I—TI believe it. Can you help me?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Listen,” sail Lady Anne, “months 
ago, when I was in the East, a letter 
was sent to me addressed in a hand- 
writing I had never seen. I only opened 
it last night. It had lain at my flat ever 
since. Do you know anything of it?” 

He did not answer by words. 

“This evening I saw your handwri- 
ting. Lady Hale showed it to me. I 
couldn’t mistake it. You addressed the 
letter to me?” 

Courtney nodded gravely. 

“Yes, Sir George asked me to do it 
on his death-bed. He seemed greatly 
disturbed about some—papers.” 

“Yes, papers,” said Lady Anne. “But 
why did he not ask you to get them ?” 

“I cannot tell; perhaps there was 
some reason.” 

“What did he say? Tell me.” 

She was greatly agitated. 

“He was almost at his last gasp,” said 
Courtney. “Till that morning he never 
thought he was dying. Indeed, till then 
I hoped to pull him through, He had 
a magnificent constitution. But I had 
to tell him at last, and Lady Hale went 
out weeping, and he asked me for a 
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pencil and piece of paper. 
read what he wrote?” 

“Oh, yes, with difficulty,” she mur- 
mured. 

“And he told me where his keys were. 
I sent the nurse into the other room. 
He asked me to do so. I took a key off 
the r..g and put it in the envelope for 
him. What did he think you would do 
with it?” 

“He said he couldn’t get the papers, 
and was sorry, but that I was to go to 
Mr. Durant and say—what a clever 
woman could. I didn’t know what to 
say, and——” 

He understood. 

“He didn’t know you were abroad? 
he asked. 

“T don’t think so. Perhaps.” 

“At any rate, he was dying then, and 
was a little wild.” 

“Did he say anything else?” 

Courtney looked at her. 

“He said: ‘I loved her best of the 
let” 

Though she did not love him now, 
and perhaps never had done so, she was 
wounded, and yet touched. 

“Perhaps he did his best. He didn’t 
know I couldn't go to Mr. Durant and 
ask for them. If he had not been in 
America he would have opened the cabi- 
net before now and would have found 
them.” 

“You don’t wish him to see them?” 

She wept bitterly. 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“Poor child!” said Courtney. 
you've had a bad time, I know. 


Could you 


“A. 
You 


were very young when you first met 
Sir George?” 

“I was barely twenty. Yes, I was 
young.” 

“He was a strange man. Did any 
one know anything ?” 

“No one knew, but I never——” 


“Never what?” 

She looked at him piteously. 

“TI never loved him. He broke 
me down, he was so wonderful.” 

Courtney understood. Yes, certainly 
Sir George Hale had been a wonderful 
man. When he died he was as strong 
as a man of thirty, and looked twenty 
years less than his age. 

2 
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“Yes, he was wonderful,” said the 
doctor. “Now I begin to understand 
him. Felicia has often talked to me 
about him, and she knew very little of 
him.” 

“We were in Barbados at the same 
time. Poor Lady Hale was in England. 
And she adores him.” She spoke with 
bitter self-reproach. “If she knew 

“She mustn’t, of course. And Hec- 
tor * 

“He’s your friend,” she sighed, look- 
ing at him appealingly. 

He understood. “And I am yours, 
too.” 

“Is it—it wrong, Doctor Courtney ?” 
she murmured. 

“What, Lady Anne?” 

“For me to—to love 
him——” 

Courtney rose, and stood rubbing his 
chin. 

“I’m a physician,” he said at last, 
“and I have to know the world to treat 
my patients. People are both better 
and worse than you think, Lady Anne. 
We all deceive everybody, and in our 
turn are deceived. It can’t be helped, 
it is the very nature of things that it 
should be so. If I believed you were a 
vicious woman, which is the last thing 
which could enter my mind, I ought 
to try to prevent Hector marrying you. 
That is if I were not a doctor, and now 
for the time your doctor. If I did 
try I should lose your friendship and 
Hector’s. And Hector is one of the 
best, by God, he is! I beg your par- 
don, but I feel it. I hope you'll marry 
him. He loves you dearly. He told me 
so to-night when he came to call me 
here.” 

He looked up at Sir George’s por- 
trait. 

“As for him, why, I understand. He 
had a magic tongue,’ and bar his moral- 
ity, which appears to have been some- 
what peculiar even nowadays, he was 
the most remarkable man I ever knew. 
Try and put it aside, all of it. And 
now, about these letters, papers, I mean. 
Where are they? In the desk?” 

They were in the cabinet, but Anne 
knew only too well that other papers 
might be there. This young fool Fe- 








him, to let 
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licia, whom the doctor loved, had nar- 
rowly escaped Sir George at the very 
time that Lady Anne first knew him. 
Though she had no proof of it beyond 
the furious jealousy the girl had shown 
one day in Barbados, she suspected 
more than she knew. She felt, indeed, 
that but for her Felicia would have 
been in the like position. And from 
things the girl had said and from cer- 
tain things dropped by Sir George she 
felt sure Felicia had written to him. 

It was, perhaps, possible now to ask 
Doctor Courtney to find the key and 
open the cabinet. But suppose he 
found Felicia’s letters, if there were 
any? After what he had said and what 
he could do for her, it would be a dread- 
ful thing to expose him to that. She 
might be young still, but Anne knew 
that what he did not object to for others 
might prove terrible and insuperable to 
himself. His very voice when speak- 
ing of Felicia showed that she was a 
dear child to him, something young, 
fragrant, innocent. So the dear world 
deceives itself. 

Anne looked up at him. 

“I know where they are. If I can 
stay here to-night———” 

“You have the courage?” 

“T must have.” 

He rubbed his chin again. 

“Very well, you shall stay. Is there 
anything I can do for you, anything 
else ?” 

“Nothing, I think. You are very 
good to me, far too good.” 

Sut Courtney said “Nonsense,” and, 
lifting her hand, he kissed it. 

“You’re a brave woman, and one of 
the best, too. I'll fix you up to-night 
and give you something to make you 
feel strong. Now I'll call Lady Hale.” 

And when Lady Hale came in, she 
found Anne able to smile, while the 
doctor was very cheerful. 

“’m going to give her something 
that will put her all right in no time,” 
said Courtney, “but the most important 
part of the prescription depends on you, 
Lady Hale.” 

“Dear me!” said Lady Hale. “And 
what is it? You may command me, 
doctor, of course you may.” 


“Then I order you, in my most se- 
vere professional manner, to let Lady 
Anne sleep here to-night. And I'll 
come in to see her in the morning. On 
no account disturb her after she goes 
to bed.” 

“How delightful!” said Lady Hale. 
“Now, could anything be more pleas- 
ant? Out of evil comes good, and you 
shall have the nicest room in the house, 
Anne, and [’ll bring you some dinner 
here. But isn’t she to have some strong 
medicine, doctor?” 

“I’m just going to write a prescrip- 
tion,’ said Courtney. “It will make 
Lady Anne as strong as a lion.” 

“In no time,” said Lady Hale. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Before Lady Anne had finished her 
dinner, she received her medicine, and 
Lady Hale measured it out for her. 
As she had never taken bromide of 
potassium in her life, the drug had its 
full effect on her. She felt as if some 
one had poured cold water over her 
mind, and in less than half an hour 
she felt strong and calm and steady. 
She needed to be, indeed, for Lady 
Hale .was the worst nurse that could 
be found. She chattered continually 
and never remained still. 

Hector, who had hoped for a few 
minutes alone with Anne, soon saw that 
any such notion was baseless. And 
over and above Lady Hale, there was 
Felicia, who watched Anne closely. 

“Confound Felicia!” said Hector 
crossly. “If I were a vain man I should 
think she had her eye on me. A pretty 
thing that would be with good old Tom 
sweet on her. I don’t believe she knows 
her own rind.” 

His psychological instincts were 
sound enough. The only thing that 
Felicia really knew was that she hated 
Lady Anne. The girl was naturally 
of a very jealous disposition. When 
Courtney was closeted with Anne she 
hated Anne and loved the doctor. Now 
that Hector, whom she believed in love 
with Anne, was there with her, she 
hated Anne still more and returned to 
an old fancy again. 
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But Hector comforted himself. ‘To- 
morrow the old lady and Felicia will 
go,” he said, and besides such comfort, 
he had a word left in his mind by the 
kindly Courtney. 

“T believe Lady Anne is sweet on 
you, old chap,” the doctor had said as 
he went. 

“Oh, nonsense,” Hector had replied. 
Nevertheless, he felt warm all through 
and happier than he had been for 
years. Lady Anne was back in Lon- 
don for the winter, and so was he. If 
it were true, after all, that she loved 
him, he could endure Lady Hale and 
Felicia for a time. 

By half-past ten Lady Hale insisted 
on Anne’s going to bed. 

“There’s a fire in your room and a 
hot-water bottle in your bed, my dear,” 
she exclaimed, “and if you don’t go 
and are not quite well to-morrow, im- 
agine the scene I shall have with the 
dear doctor in the morning. The man 
is an atrocious despot, as most doctors 
are. However, we are all very fond 
of him, are we not? You think him a 
dear, I’m sure?” 

Anne acknowledged warmly that he 
was very kind. 

“T liked him very much,” she said. 

“The woman that marries him will 
be very lucky,” cried Lady Hale. “Some 
say never marry a doctor, but not I. I 
should feel so safe with one close at 
hand, you know. And now say good 
night, and I'll take you up. I -suppose 
you won't go to bed yet, Hector ?” 

“T think I'll do a little work at some 
of the papers,” said Hector. “Besides, 
I've got a thing of my own to finish.” 

“Well, then, we'll leave you at once. 
The night before we travel we must all 
sleep well. Good night, dear Hector.” 

Hector shook hands all round. He 
looked Anne straight in the face. And 
she did not meet his look. But any 
lover can extract consolation from such 
reluctance, and he was not unhappy. It 
did not disturb him to see that Felicia 
appeared displeased with him. If all 
were well at last with him and Anne 
what did even a hostile world mean? 

He sat down by the fire and dreamed 
till the clock struck eleven. Then he 
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got up, lighted a cigarette, and sat down 
to the desk. His mind ran on the past. 

Here he was again under the roof 
which had been Sir George Hale’s. He 
was going to write the man’s biogra- 
phy. He went all over his life with him 
and remembered what an extraordinary 
fascination he had. People said he had 
been wasted on the governorship of an 
outlying island of the empire. His 
gifts were such that a great and dan- 
gerous embassy seemed his due. With 
such an outer aspect of bright careless- 
ness and courage, and such fine insight 
into the character of men and women, 
and such powers of persuasion, Heaven- 
sent and instinctive, he might have 
adorned any court in Europe and served 
his country well. 

Hector knew that he himself pos- 
sessed gifts of intuition that are not 
common even in the sex that sometimes 
claim them, but he felt that Sir George 
had baffled him and played with him. 
Even when the secretary’s wits had 
been sharpened by jealousy he had 
never pierced Sir George’s guard, never 
discovered what he thought of women. 
But though Hale had beaten him, out- 
maneuvered him, and, perhaps, laughed 
behind his back, he had hardly seen one 
glance of the eye, or heard one word or 
tone which suggested that Hale loved 
Lady Anne, in the old Barbados days 
when they all met at Bridgetown. 

Nevertheless, although a man’s in- 
tellect is beaten his instinct may be true. 
Hector had always felt that but for 
Hale Lady Anne could have loved him. 
Had she loved Sir George? He rose 
from the desk in agitation and paced the 
room. Then he stood for a long time 
in front of the great portrait. He 
studied it with extraordinary care, and 
recognized at last the salient features 
of the artist’s work. 

“You beat him, too,” said Hector. 
“You beat Sedgwick on his own ground. 
You sat to him, the great vivisector of 
human character, the shamer of fools, 
the analyst of pretension, and he has 
been gloriously defeated. By God, you 
were a great man, Hale!” 

Would it be impossible for such a 
man, if he had intended it, to conquer 
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such a woman as Anne? With a sink- 
ing of the heart Hector recognized that 
it was more than possible, aye, likely! 

With a flash of intuition that almost 
appalled him he saw a great truth. 
With such a man as Hale, as brave as a 
tiger (they knew that in India), as 
subtle as a serpent (they could speak 
in the Colonial Office), and as handsome 
as a king of men, he might have con- 
quered any woman without her even 
loving him. There’s the great feminine 
antinomy, after all. 

“Tf—if she did succumb!” 

He looked at Hale again, 
cool, beautifully arrogant an 
ous. 

“Damnation, I can’t even hate you!” 
said Hector. ‘‘Not though it may be 
true! Oh, how you triumph there!” 

He triumphed magnificently. There 
was no meekness in him. He had never 
whined about his soul, never feared. 
He had warmed both hands at the fire 
of life, surely, and had drunk the cup 
of death with dignity. 

“T could forgive her anything,” 
Hector. 

He sat in front’ of the dying fire for 
a long time with his chin in his hands 
and his elbows on his knees. Outside, 
the wind moaned a little, and the sound 
of the London traffic relented, and pres- 
ently the deep-toned clock upon the 
mantelpiece struck twelve. The house 
was very quiet. It seemed asleep. 

“T ought to be asleep myself,” said 
Hector. “But I’m in the house with 
Anne. It’s the first time I ever slept 
under the same roof.” 

He did not move yet. Some of the 
dying coals broke and tumbled through 
the bars; the ticking of the clock grew 
more audible. Then the wind moaned 
again and some of the furniture 
cracked loudly. The quiet of the house 
seemed broken again, but he was quiet 
as a stone, thinking with wide-open eyes 
that saw nothing. He heard nothing, 
not the sound of London, nor the per- 
sistent clock, nor the moaning of the 
wind, nor light stéps on the stairs. A 
man dies to the world at such an hour; 
his inward vision views his own heart 
and comes back wiser. 


sublime, 
1 victori- 


said 


She came in lightly and fearfully by 
the other door that lay in darkness. 
Only one lamp with a shade burned on 
the desk. She saw him motionless and 
stood in silence with her hand upon her 
heart. Her knees trembled, but indeed 
she was strong; a powerful calming 
drug poured peace on her, even then. 
He seemed very lonely; in his attitude 
there was a hint of desolation, and her 
woman’s heart yearned over him, as if 
he were a little child. So ancient she 
felt that dark hour; for all the loving 


hearts of women are coeval with the 
birth of ancient love. <A little more, 
and she could have run to him and 
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fallen at his feet and twined her arms 
about his neck and have called him her 
child and her king; her king of men. 
And the strong dead looked on tri- 
umphantly. 

She kept within the shadow behind 
the wall that showed this room had 
once been two. She leaned upon it for 
a moment and weakened in her steady 
purpose, now upon the verge of achieve- 
ment. Should she not tell him? Oh, 
this weary need of strength that women 
should not need! 

But she saw him move at last and 
look up at the portrait. He turned and 
she crept close to the wall, and then 
went out by the open door again, and 
hid in the dark passage. She heard 
him sigh. He came out after her, and, 
closing the library door, went up-stairs 
very slowly. She saw his lips move as 
he went. His strong dark face was soft 
and gentle. 

When he was in his bedroom, she 
went back swiftly to the library and shut 
herself in. Then she waited, crouch- 
ing by the dying fire that lighted her 
feebly. His footsteps sounded over- 
head already. le might come down 
again. If he did, it would be easy to 
hide from him, so long as the cabinet 
was still untouched. And even now 
she had to find the key again, the key 
she had thrown away for safety when 
she fell that evening. Already it seemed 
long ago; it was the desperate resort 
of some dim yesterday. 

As she thought of it she heard Hec- 
tor cease moving. He was either sit- 
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ting down or already in bed. She rose 
and looked for the key, and found it at 
once against the wall in the far corner. 
Till she found it she had not known 
how much she feared to lose it. Again 
she crouched by the fire. She must 
give him a little time yet. 

As the clock sounded the half-hour, 
she rose, turned up the lamp upon the 
desk, and, with a firm hand, fitted the 
key to the lock of the cabinet and 
opened it. As she unclosed the door 
she looked at the great portrait. The 
man did not mind, but she trembled. 
This was the house of his secret soul 
that even she had never known. 

The first thing she touched before 
she saw any packets was a sheet of pa- 
per, put so that the first that opened 
the cabinet should see it. It was in the 
strong script of him who had been her 
lover, written in the. days of his 
strength. It said: 

These papers are to be burnt unopened 
by Hector Durant, whom I trust utterly, or, 
in case of his death, by the other executor 
whom I shall appoint. 

It was signed boldly and dated three 
years back. Even in these few words 
the strength and wisdom of the man 
were visible, in spite of his one weak- 
ness —the keeping of dangerous papers. 
He had, he said, trusted Hector utterly. 
This the dead man declared. By such 
a phrase he had bound Hector a hun- 
dred times to faith with him. If Hec- 
tor had failed to read him he knew 
Hector well. 

Yet if he trusted him so greatly why 
had he sent her the key? She knew 
the answer. People said that women 
could hide things from men, and she 
was a woman. But this was George 
Hale who Yad read hearts like open 
books, since he had known the love of 
women and the jealousy of men. Per- 
haps he knew she loved Hector. Oh, 
surely he would know it! 

She laid that paper aside, and hasti- 
ly, feverishly, went through the other 
packets. She found a dozen heavy par- 
cels of letters there, and her cheeks 
flushed suddenly with angry shame. 
She had known, but had not known all 
this. There was one packet marked 
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with three initials that she started at. 
She knew them, they were a most rare 
collocation of letters, marking loudly 
the name of a very great lady whose 
reputation was like a crystal. 

Hale had written something under 
the initials in a small script.. “She 
sought occasional relief from the weight 
of a good reputation.” That was him 
all over. There was another packet 
marked: “For this relief much thanks.” 
Another: “My estate is the more gra- 
cious, but hardly so valuable to my 
heirs.” And a third with the hitter su- 
perscription “A kitchen Messalina.” 

_Then she found her own, marked A. 
P., with the date of their meeting and 
the date of their parting, and the one 


word “Eheu!” She knew it meant 
“Alas.” 

Then in front of her was another 
packet. She saw the initials on it, “F. 
Se ERE 


“Ah,” she said, “I knew it!” 

They were the initials of Felicia. 

From the very first moment that they 
met, Felicia and her mother having 
been a month in Bridgetown before 
her, the girl had been visibly and most 
abhorrently jealous. Before Anne came 
Felicia had been the tiger’s pet; he had 
played with her, fooled her, made her 
adore him. Suddenly her beauty went 
out, as stars go out at moonrise, at 
Anne’s fatal advent. Hale turned to 
the dawn of the moon and left the little 
miss to her bread and butter, caring 
nothing if she had learned to savor oth- 
er aliment. What he would have done, 
might have done, had Anne never come 
between her and bright apparent dan- 
ger, the woman never knew. It ap- 
peared now on opening the cabinet that 
he had been voracious and catholic in 
his tastes. 

Felicia might have pleased him for a 
while. But pretty though she was, even 
beautiful, her beauty was nothing to 
that of the young violet-eyed goddess, 
proud, curious, and innocent, whom her 
brother, without any suspicion, en- 
trusted to the wonderful epicure of 
beauty and to the careless invalid Mrs. 
St. John, when he went for a while to 


British Guiana. 
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But all the time the angry girl’s eyes 
had been fixed upon Anne. Her own 
awakened instincts spoke truly to her, 
instincts called into life by words ap- 
parently careless, yet so admirably 
judged and suited to every case by the 
blue-eyed master of women. 

And here under Anne’s very fingers 
were proofs of her enduring folly. She 
had written much to Hale, more, far 
more, than Anne herself had done. 
There was a minute’s satisfaction in 
Anne’s heart; for sometimes she had 
feared Felicia, and she knew it. 

“No, no, I'll burn them, too.” 

She turned to the fainting embers of 
the fire, and as she sank upon her knees 
she saw Felicia standing within ten 
feet of her. The girl, clad like herself 
in a dressing-gown, showed uncon- 
sciously her bare neck low to her 
bosom, which heaved passionately. Her 
clenched hands were by her side; her 
mouth was open, her eyes furious. For 
one long moment Anne’s heart failed 
her, and she rose to her feet and faced 
the girl. Upon the hearth-rug lay her 
own letters and Felicia’s. 

“What are you doing here?” asked 
Felicia. Her voice was low and harsh. 

Anne wavered a little. 

“Oh, Felicia!” 

“What is it you are doing?” 

Anne shivered. 

“You—you see!” she said at last. 

“You’ve got the cabinet open; you 
are a thief!” said Felicia. 

“Child, child 

Felicia came toward her. “I’m not a 
child, and never was since you knew 
me. I~ I understand you.” 

Assuredly she was no child then. It 
was frightful to see her. Her face was 
distorted with unyouthful passions. 

“You don’t,” said Anne, “you don’t! 
I’ve a right to do what I have done. 
Sir George ss 

“What about him? This 
house. It is now his wife’s.” 

She spoke with savage intent. Her 
words were proof of knowledge, proof 
of a desire to wound. 

“He had things of mine, papers,” 
said Anne thickly. 


was his 


“What papers? Oh, I can 
Were they not your letters?” 

“Yes.” 

“Letters you steal into his house for, 
letters you open that cabinet for, at 
midnight! Oh, but how ill you must 
have been to-night, Lady Anne. You 
liar !” 

Anne put up her hands to her bosom. 

“Felicia, Felicia, you don’t know 
what you are saying. Sir George meant 
me to have those papers. He sent me 
the key himself—oh, he did!” 

“Sent it to you, you, his 

Anne said: ‘For God’s sake, girl!” 

But Felicia was past herself, pitiless 

“His mistress,” she cried. 

“That’s not true, not true,” cried 
Anne helplessly. “Cannot one write to 
a man—oh, have you never done it?” 

She bent forward, and knew she had 
pricked the girl. There was a flicker 
in Felicia’s eyelids. 

“Oh, but I never came to that, nor 
did I come to a friend’s house and lie, 
and stay and creep down-stairs at night 
and open shut doors, and steal. This 
night I couldn’t understand you—I 
wondered. Just now I found your room 
empty, and here you are, here!” 

“Oh, you always hated me,” 
Anne. 
good ?” 

Felicia started. “You do me good? 
What good, woman?” 

And Anne turned her eyes to the 
great portrait in its pride. Felicia’s 
eyes followed hers, and Anne stepped 
closer to her. 

“Girl, you know!” 

They faced each other in silence, and 
Felicia knew that the other woman un- 
derstood. 

“Oh, no, that’s not true,” 
stammering. 

“Tt is, it is,” said Anne, insisting. 

Felicia flared out with; “What is 
true ?” 

And in a low voice Anne answered: 
“T saved you, Felicia.” 

“Saved me from what?” 

“You know,” said Anne, “you are a 
woman. You know what I saved you 
from. This night you are proud and 


guess, 


” 


cried 
“What did I ever do to you but 


she said, 
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strong because I saved you. Oh, look 
me in the eyes and say it’s not true!” 

But Felicia could not look her in the 
face. 

“It’s a lie! I never was in danger, 
not I, not I! Give me those papers. 
They are not yours. I shall give them 
all to Hector.” 

He slept overhead, and at that mo- 
ment was the man she thought she 
loved, and Anne trembled. 

“Not that, Felicia.” 

The girl cut her deep, mercilessly. 
“You dare to love him now!” 


Anne gasped. “J—if I dare, why 


not? Because I wrote something I’d 
rather he did not see? Others have 
done that. Have you never written 
what you wouldn't like published 


abroad, girl?” 

Felicia answered, lying stubbornly, 
that she never had. She had been meek 
with Hale and had never imagined for 
one instant that her letters could have 
been kept. 

“T shall tell Hector. He’ll not marry 
you. Give me those papers.” 

Anne stood in despair. 

“Do you think he loves you? Do you 
love him?” 

Felicia flared out again and lost her 
discretion, though she kept her voice 
low. 

“You'd take him, too?” 

“Too 0 

“Yes, you! Sir George was my 
friend, and you came and took him 
from me. I don’t care what you think. 
I was very fond of him, he was 
good to me, and you came and he hard- 
ly spoke to me again. And now—oh, 
you'd take Hector.” 

“He does not love you, be sure of 
that.” 

Felicia raged. ‘Oh, did I say I loved 
him? But he’s our friend, mine and 
Lady Hale’s, and you'd marry him, if 
you could, you—you! I tell you, give 
me those letters! If you don’t I scream 
and raise the house. 1’ll go up and call 
Hector.” 

Anne cried out again: 
sake, Felicia, listen to me.” 

“T'll not listen, give them to me. You 


SO 


“For God’s 
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won't? Then I'll call Hector, this very 
moment!” 

Anne snatched the two packets from 
the rug and ran before her to the door. 
Her eyes were blazing now, and very 
suddenly Felicia shrank back from her. 

“You fool,” said Anne, “you fool!” 

Felicia stammered, and Anne j.was 
dominant. She was utterly desperate. 

“Oh, I could kill you, girl. And 
think, think, if I’ve found my own let- 
ters, don’t you think I’ve found others ?” 

Felicia went pale as white paper. 

“Others, others ?” 

“Yes, others, written to him by other 
poor fools than myself, letters by other 
women, letters by other girls, by young, 
foolish girls who might now be living 
in his home!” 

Felicia looked round for a chair and 
stumbled into it. 

“You mean- 

“T mean you.” 

The girl whispered 
lips: 

“Mine!” 

Till that moment Anne had believed 
the girl’s letters had been nothing, had 
contained nothing; she had been pre- 
pared to hear Felicia laugh at her and 
say: 

“Oh, mine. I'll give them to Hector 
myself, to Lady Hale, if you like.” 

Now suddenly she knew better, aye 
and worse, and though her heart was 
glad, even at this moment of her unex- 
pected triumph, she was sorry for the 
poor, weak fool before her. 

“Mine to him!” 

Felicia whispered the words in a col- 
lapse. Till then she had kept her color, 
and the fierce audacity of her eyes as 
well, though Anne had been wan 
foam. If Anne had paled there had 
been bitter reason; now, with a thou- 
sandfold less cause, Felicia showed her 
native weakness. 

She tried to recall what she had writ- 
ten to Sir George, what of childish fol- 
ly, what of jealousy and nascent pas- 
sion curiously and almost vilely blended. 
Perhaps, indeed. there was nothing evil 
in them, only folly, for shé had been so 
young. Yet she remembered the very 
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night before Anne Pulleine had landed 
in Barbados, the night when Sir George 
had taken her in his arms in a starlit 
darkness, odorous with tropic flowers, 
and kissed her only half-reluctant 
mouth. Of this she had spoken in her 
letters, aye, and had vented her jeal- 
ousy of Anne. And again her memory 
failed her; who could say what else she 
had written? Her mind was dark and 
very much afraid. She hated Anne, 
and Anne knew, perhaps had already 
read the letters. 

“Give them to me,” she 
denly. 

Anne’s impulse was to give them. 
They’ were not hers, they were this 
poor fool’s, and the fool wanted them, 
and whimpered. But though Anne was 
generous and forgiving, she knew how 
much she was hated, and then the 
thought of a swift instant told her to 
restrain her desire. The combat was 
not over yet. She knew that if Fe- 
licia had nothing to fear she would be 
remorseless. At any rate, she feared 
it. Though she hated the fight and 
loathed it, she must this hour set her 
foot on Felicia’s neck or never feel in 
safety henceforward. 

“Oh, give them- 
doubtfully. 

“Yes, yes.” 

“And if I do?” 

She saw Felicia brighten, but dis- 
cerned in her eye a flicker of sullen fire. 

“Tf I do, what will you do, Felicia?” 

An older woman, one accomplished, 
an actress, might have fooled Anne 
now. Felicia, lacking subtlety and the 
power of self-control, spoke in uncon- 
vincing accents. 

“VH—T'll say nothing.” 

After all, Anne was no weakling. 
She had lived and suffered, had seen 
the world, and knew it as a woman 
may. She judged most rightly that at 
the back of this deceit and this violence 
lay real weakness. Suddenly she passed 
Felicia, put both packets of letters on 
the desk, and faced the girl again. She 
looked at her with searching and bitter 
contempt. 

“Tf I gave your letters you’d betray 
me the next moment, Felicia.” 


said sud- 


said Anne 


Felicia protested feebly, and more 
feebly. 

“Rather than that, [ll go up now 
and wake Hector and bring him down 
and tell everything about myself and 
you,” said Anne passionately. “And he 
shall tell Doctor Courtney.” 

Felicia flinched and then held up her 


hands. She looked desperate. But 
Anne went on: 
“He loves you and you love him——” 
“I don’t,” said Felicia. “No—how 


dare you?” 

“Oh, yes, and you don’t love Hector. 
If you did could you marry him if he 
doesn’t love you? You think I love 
him. What if I do? He won’t marry 
me unless he loves me. You think, be- 
cause you hate me, that you can harm 
me. If there’s harm to be done do you 
think I'll wait for you to do it, you poor, 
wretched girl? No, no, I'll go to him 
myself this very instant. Shall IJ, shall 
13” 

“No, no,” said Felicia, panting, “no!” 

“T’ll go to Lady Hale, too. Oh, I 
will do even that!” said Anne. 

She stared at Felicia hard, but the 
girl could not return her look. She 
stared past her at the desk where the 
letters lay. Suddenly she flushed dark 
crimson and sprang at Anne, and, half- 
thrusting her aside, grasped at the 
packets. But Anne was just as strong 
as she, and got her by the waist. Both 
reeled up against the desk, and at the 
same moment loosed each other and put 
hands upon the letters. Felicia broke 
away with one packet arid stood panting 
and triumphant. Anne glanced down 
at the one she held, and smiled even 
then, though she held a hand to her 
bosom. Felicia saw her smile, and 
looked at the packet she held, and 
turned white again. They were not 
her own, but Anne’s. The initials A. 
P. were very plain to read. 

“These are yours,” said Anne. 

She turned away from the girl to the 
fire. Felicia never moved. 

“Don’t you think we had better be 
friends, and burn them all?” asked 
Anne. 

She went down upon her knees and 
put the red embers of the fire together 
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and placed more coal on them. She 
took the bellows and blew them up into 
flame. Then she turned to Felicia 
again and pointed to the chair on the 
other side of the hearth. 

“Sit down, Felicia.” 

The girl sat down. 

“Tf I give you leave to read mine, 
may I read yours?” asked Anne. 

Felicia trembled, and’Anne saw that 
she did. 

“Tf you had known that your letters 
were in the cabinet and you had had the 
key, would you have taken them, Fe- 
licia?”’ she asked. 

The girl did not answer. 

“Would you, would you?” 

“I—I suppose so,” said Felicia. 

“Then was I so wrong? The key 
was sent to me. Was I very wrong?” 

She spoke quietly, but with passion. 

“T don’t know,” said Felicia. 

“Tf I hadn’t dared Hector would have 
had your letters to-morrow, Felicia. He 
and Doctor Courtney are old, old 
friends. Men are very loyal to each 
other, especially against us poor women. 
He would have seen them, and might 
have told the doctor.” 

There was a look on Felicia’s face 
that spoke her mind, her fears and her 
relief. 

“T’ve saved you that. Should you 
hate me because of the old days, Fe- 
licta? I never, never did you any 
harm. Speak the truth, did I?” 

Felicia bent her head, her shoulders 
shook. 

“No,” she sobbed. 

Anne rose and put her hand upon 
her. 

“Can you not say ‘No, 
your friend, really.” 

“No-o, Anne,” said Felicia. 

And Anne sighed heavily, for F 
licia was beaten now. 

“Tell me, dear, don’t you really love 
Doctor Courtney? He loves you de- 
votedly, I know.” 

Felicia sobbed like a child. 

“T—I don’t know,” she said. 
haps I do a little.” 

“Ah, a little! He’s a splendid man. 
After all, you did no harm, Felicia. 
Come, let us burn the letters together.” 
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It was a hard part that Anne played; 
it tried her to the uttermost. She felt 
sorry for Felicia, but in her heart was 
still bitter against her. Yet now the 
girl was broken; her passion was over ; 
the best of her began to show again. 

“Yes, yes, all of them,” she said 
feverishly. 

She herself blew the fire up, while 
Anne took both packets of letters up 
and laid them on the desk. Then she 
went to the cabinet. 

“Come here, Felicia,” she said, and 
Felicia came to her. 

“There are many other letters from 
other people. We'd better burn them 
all, dear.” 

“Yes,” said Felicia; “let’s be quick.” 

She was horribly nervous now. 

“But there must be some papers in 
it when it’s opened,” she said, “must 
there not?” 

Anne nodded, and, opening one of 
the desk drawers quickly, took out a 
double handful of papers and put them 
in the desk. Then she replaced the 
note Sir George had written request- 
ing them to be destroyed. 

“It will take a long time to burn 
these,” said Felicia. 

All the packets, 
of them, lay on the 
six inches thick 
“We'll cut them open,” said Anne; 
shall we?” 

“T’d rather take them up-stairs, don't 
you think?” said Felicia. “If any one 
came!” 

But the house seemed very still. 

“Very well,” said Anne. She locked 
the cabi in and put the key in 
her pock Then she whispered: 

“Open the door quietly and come 
back and take yours and the 
others. There’s a my 
room.” 

So Felicia ran lightly to the door and 
opened it, while Anne drew the packets 
together. The drawer from which she 
had taken the other packets was 
open below her. Suddenly she heard 
Felicia gasp, and, looking up, saw her 
running to her as white as death. 

“Oh, Anne, Anne, what shall we do? 
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Hector is coming down-stairs again! 
He’s here, he’s here!” 

With one swift motion Anne swept 
all the letters into the drawer and shut 
it. 

“Sit down on the hearth-rug,” she 
whispered. 

As the door opened she sat down by 
the shaking girl and said aloud: 

“My dear Felicia, it’s an absurd 
thing, isn’t it, to be talking all night 
when we might be in bed ?” 

And Hector came in, and seeing them 
there, started and then smiled. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

He had sat down by the fire in his 
room when he went up-stairs, and had 
fallen asleep in the big armchair. When 
he woke, which he did very suddenly, 
it appeared to him as if he had slept 
for many, many hours. But the fire 
still burned warmly, and when he took 
out his watch he found it but a little 
past one. He knew very well that if he 
went to bed now he would not sleep, and 
looked round for a book. There was 
nothing in the room but a Bible, a pray- 
er-book, and “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” and Hector was hardly in 
the mood for real or derived Hebrew 
literature. 

“T think [ll creep down again and 
do some more work,” he thought. “Af- 
ter another hour I might sleep. 1 won- 
der that I slept at all.” 

He went down-stairs quietly in the 
dim light of one shaded lamp that lit 
the staircase. The silence of the hours 
seemed oppressive; it was accentuated 
rather than otherwise by the dying roar 
of the town. It might have been a 
house of the dead. Aye! and it was. 
Sir George was even yet the dominant 
character there, for his virtues and his 
sins endured and influenced the living 
still. 

He opened the door and beheld a light 
and the two women. Anne, seated on 
the rug, with Felicia nestling against 
her on the other side, looked up and 
smiled back at him. 

“Do we surprise you, Mr. Durant?” 
she said lightly. 


” 


“I’m still young,” answered Hector, 
“but I have so often received instruc- 
tions not to be surprised at what the 
women folk do that it begins to have 
an effect.” 

“Felicia and I had a lot to say to each 
other, and my fire went out. So we 
are here. Say you are pleased. He 
ought to be, Felicia, ought he not?” 

Felicia murmured something, and 
Anne felt her tremble. 

“Of course I’m pleased,” said Hec- 
tor. “I couldn’t sleep, and have come 
down to work again. It’s often so in 
a new bed. But you certainly ought 
to be between the sheets. What will 
the doctor say?” 

Anne made a mouth prettily. 

“Oh, what he gave me certainly 
wasn’t an opiate. I never was so wide- 
awake.” 

“But Felicia is to travel to-morrow,” 
said Hector. 

“Perhaps that excited me,” 
licia faintly. 

“You’ve never been abroad since you 
came from Barbados, have you?” asked 
Hector. “Nevertheless, imagine what 
Lady Hale would say. What would 
she say, Lady Anne?” 

Anne laughed. 

“It would begin with ‘Felicia, Fe- 
licia, my dear-r-r, what does this mean?” 
But she’s a darling, and we won't tell 
her, if you won't.” 

“You may rely on me,” said Hec- 
tor. “But, come, what have you two 
been hatching? May I ask,.or was it 
nothing but feminine confidences ?” 

“T suppose you may call it the last,” 
said Anne. 

“On my soul, now I see you together 
like this,’ said Hector, smiling, “I'd 
no idea you were such friends. But 
when one finds two women on a hearth- 
rug late at night or early in the morn- 
ing there’s little doubt they’re friends.” 

“Oh, Felicia and I are friends,” said 
Anne. 

The girl breathed in her ear: ‘Good 
God, Anne, will he stay?” 

Anne pressed her arm. 

“We've got lots to tell each other yet, 
you know,” she said lightly. 

Hector laughed. 


said Fe- 
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“T see you want me to go, but I re- 
fuse. I feel responsible for both of 
you, and if you are ill in the morning, 
and Felicia is seedy, a nice time I shall 
have with my friend Courtney. I real- 
ly think you ought to go to bed, you 
two.” 

He smiled down on them benignantly. 

“You can’t assure our not sitting up 
till dawn up-stairs,” said Anne. 

“Well, no, I can’t, but I feel sure I 
ought to stop you sitting on this partic- 
ular rug.” 

“What about yourself? 
to be in bed, too.” 

“Oh, I often work late at night. And 
to-morrow 1ight I shall sleep.” 

“You—you are not going to work, 
Hector, are you?” asked Felicia. 

“That’s what I proposed,” said Hec- 
tor. “However, if you'll go, Felicia, 
I'll promise not to do too much.” 

If she would only go and leave Anne, 
he thought, but she clung to Anne, and 
still trembled and was utterly helpless. 
And while Anne talked pleasantly her 
mind faced the situation and sought a 
way out of it. If only they could get 
Hector out of the room! What a fool 
the girl had been, and how unlucky! 
But for her there would have been no 
difficulty, for by now the letters would 
have been destroyed and done with. 
Anne thought now of a thousand things 
she ought to have done. She had done 
her best, and it seemed utterly clumsy 
and inadequate. She had had the let- 
ters in her hand, but had yielded them 
again to chance. She felt sick and ill, 
her mind would not work, and she felt 
that at any moment Felicia might break 
down and scream. 

“What are you going to do?” 
“Is it more papers ?” 

Hector nodded. 

“It’s strange how they accumulate. 
Before I can get to work, I’ve to read 
a thousand things. I’m not only a bi- 
ographer, you see, but a wretched ex- 
ecutor !” 

“And what does an executor do?” 

“Everything,” said Hector. “He’s a 
kind of legal continuation of the man 
himself, a legal substitute to accomplish 
all the testator ought to have done and 
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didn’t. He has to pay a man’s debts 
and settle up with the world in general, 
and I understand he usually gets a lot 
of hard work, and a great deal of abuse, 
and a hundred pounds. But sometimes 
he don’t get the hundred pounds.” 

“Are you to get it?” 

“Sir George was generous. I’m to 
have two hundred and fifty,” said Hec- 
tor. 

He stared into the fire, and there was 
a little silence. Anne felt Felicia trem- 
bling dreadfully, and, turning round, 
caught the girl’s eyes. They were wild 
and haggard. She frowned at her, and 
moistened her own dry lips. 

“Oh, be wise,” she breathed. 

“Let’s go,” whispered Felicia. 
a moment I shall scream.” 

Could Anne stay if Felicia went? 
She knew it was impossible. And if 
she said a word to indicate that Felicia 
was not well the girl would break down. 
It was almost on her lips to ask Hec- 
tor to get a glass of water, when she 
saw a carafe on the side-table. He 
could get it there. How could she send 
him from the room? She asked that a 
thousand times and got no answer. 
There was a feeling of paralysis upon 
her very limbs; her mind was unequal 
to the strain. And still Hector did not 
speak. 

She found him looking at her. 

Something, not himself, certainly not 
his conscious mind, made him feel there 
was a strangeness in her. Perhaps it 
was her voice, light as she made it. In 
mental agony which becomes physical 
most subtly, the voice may reveal what 
even the eyes do not disclose. Her 
mouth dried up, and he knew it. She 
saw his eyes ask inward questions, saw 


“In 


them become curious, alarmed, and 
alert. And all the time Felicia trem- 
bled. 


“You're not really well,” said Hector. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“No,” said Hector. 
yourself yet. How wrong of you to 
come down! Yes, it was!” 

He saw that Felicia did not speak. 
That was very curious, for she was a 
great talker, if, like Lady Hale, she said 
little all the time. 


“You are not 
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“Do you know it’s getting on for two 
o’clock ?” he asked. 

They looked up at the clock, and then 
up at Sir George. 

“Yes, it’s late, but I can’t sleep yet,” 
said Anne unsteadily. She was in ter- 
ror. Could she send Hector up-stairs 
to her room for something? What was 
there, oh, what was there? She could 
think of nothing. 

He knew her mind was desperately 
at work, and his keen eyes searched 
her. Why was she like this? His in- 
stincts sought out things for him. She 
and Felicia were such great friends this 
midnight, were they? That evening 
there was no friendship in Felicia’s 
eyes or voice. Was this something 
connected with Sir George? He looked 
once more at the proud portrait, and 
then at the desk, and at the cabinet. 
His eyes were keen. He saw some- 
thing, and started. Anne’s eyes fol- 
lowed his, and saw what he saw. When 
she had shut the cabinet she had left the 
edge of. one of the papers showing. 
Hector knew that this was something 
fresh. 

“God!” said Hector to himself. He 
did not understand, but he had hold of 
a clue. His face altered and grew stern, 
and Anne’s heart stopped beating. He 
turned to her again, and his face soft- 
ened. Yet once more it hardened, since 
it found her undecipherable. Yes, there 
was something to read, but he could not 
read it. All the jealousy that had 
wakened in his heart earlier in the night 
was aflame once more. This woman 
had some secret, a secret that the dead 
man was master of. Then the deep- 
toned clock struck two. He rose sud- 
denly, went to the cabinet, twitched at 
the paper, and turned again to them. 

“You must really go.” 

His voice had lost its natural melan- 
choly music. He was stern and harsh. 
The two women quaked and rose, for 
they were beaten. 

“Yes,” said Anne, 

He looked her in the face steadily, 
and tried to read her. She was very 
pallid, and dark shadows ringed her 
violet eyes. To his unasked questions 
she gave inscrutable answers. What 


she spoke was sorrowful without any 
words. 

“Good night,” she said. And Fe- 
licia’s lips moved only. She clung to 
Anne as she went. And Hector stared 
at them as they left him. What did 
this mean, what did it mean? As they 
reached the door, that he did not open 
for them, they saw him frown heavily, 
look away from them, and put his hand 
upon the very drawer in which the 
stolen letters lay. He sat down and 
drew it open slowly. 


CHAPTER IX. 

When the women got up-stairs, Fe- 
licia broke down utterly. Her knees 
failed her; she tottered and clung to 
Anne, who almost dragged her into 
her own room and thereby saved her 
from collapsing on the landing. Anne 
was too much crushed and humiliated 
to be wroth with her, and yet it was 
only through the folly and jealousy of 
the girl that she had failed. 

“Oh, if you had not come,” she 
moaned. 

Felicia lay upon the floor, sobbing. 

“T was a fool, a fool. He'll know 
everything, and tell.” 

That he must know was sure, that 
he would tell was incredible. To hear 
Felicia say this roused Anne like a 
whip. 

“Tell, tell,” she said; “you wretched 
girl, what do you know of him? You're 
safe enough; be sure of that.” 

There was no strength in Felicia to 
resent what Anne told her. She only 
grasped at hope. 

“He'll not tell Doctor Courtney?” 

“You think that?” 

“Oh, he might.” 

“Be sure he will not,” said Anne. 
“No one will know but Hector, and 
what’s that to you?” 

But to her, to Anne, his knowledge 
might be all! Even now Anne saw his 
eyes, she anticipated all that he could 
say. It was horrible to think of. In 
great agitation she walked the room, 
while gradually Felicia recovered and 
warmed her hands at safety. If only 
the doctor did not know! She knew 
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now that she loved him, and felt but 
fear for Hector. 

Yet Anne loved him, that was cer- 
tain, very certain. Even now Hector 
must have those letters in his hands, 
must inevitably be tempted to read 
them. If she had read him in the past 
and made a true judgment of his honor 
and kindliness he would not yield to 
his desire. But still he might. In this 
hour she loathed the powerful dead 
male who had triumphed over her and 
now smiled down on the one man she 
had ever really loved. She could have 
torn her flesh as she walked the room. 
And in this anguish, when there was 
nothing to be done, when action meant 
no help, her brain was clear, she per- 
ceived a hundred ways in which she 
might have evaded more than mere sus- 
picion. She might have kept the key 
without any attempt to use it, and have 
sent a lightly phrased letter to Hector 
to say that Sir George had had charge 
of some letters and papers for her. 
Would Hector now return them? How 
easy! If she had done nothing Hector 
would have found the packet and would 
have burned it. 

\s she thought of this she remem- 
bered suddenly what she had done when 
she thrust the other papers into the cabi- 
net. She had put there the paper which 
asked Hector to burn the packets. 
When he found them in the drawer they 
would be utterly at his discretion. She 
was thrice a fool. 

Oh, why had Sir George sent her the 
key at all? He must have been mad, 
delirious. Yet in that hour he must 
have thought of her. On her letters 
he had written “Eheu.” For when she 
knew at last that she loved Hector she 
had refused to see the other man, al- 
though he used all means in his power 
to hold her, and to conquer her again. 

\nd still that word “Eheu,” the 
“Alas,” touched her mind. She was 
sorry for the dead. Perhaps he had 
loved her better thau any other creature 
subject to his strength. She believed 
he had. It helped her a little in her 
ereat shame and degradation. 

“Oh, but what right have I to love 
Hector?” she cried. She was a creature 
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of pure remorse. She could make no 
great excuses, though others might 
have made them for her, since George 
Hale had been so very wonderful to 
her, and stood for the ideal man so 
bravely. But now, whether Hector 
knew or not, had she any right to marry 
him if he asked her? It vouched for 
the best in her that she quailed and 
doubted. There are few not content to 
bury the past if they can dig its grave. 

She stood still suddenly, and as she 
did so she became unconscious that Fe- 
licia was in the room. She stood rigid- 
ly, while the girl watched her in strained 
curiosity. Here was a mind working 
that was a barren mystery to Felicia. 
But how strange Anne looked! 

Felicia, never so ignorant as_ she 
seemed, knew that Anne had been Sir 
George’s mistress. Or so she believed. 
The dogmatic morality, instilled into her 
mind by rote till it became almost re- 
flex so long as her passions were asleep, 
was judge of this woman. Therefore 
she was to be abhorred. 

But now Felicia, shaken and cowed 
and beaten, felt that her judgment was 
at fault. After all, there was a soul in 
the girl, she was kindly by nature. 
That might not have served to help her 
toward vision with such a woman as 
\nne. And yet it did help. What it 
helped was what the meanest coward 
feels, an involuntary and tremendous re- 
spect for courage. Given courage, the 
vilest is not wholly vile, and here was 
nothing vile even if lacking accord- 
ing to the creeds. 

Felicia was a coward, and knew it. 
Sometimes she resented it as modern 
women truly njust. Here’s the differ- 
ence between the old order and the new. 
The old found courage an extra grace 
of God’s, if they possessed it. The new 
resent not having it, and seek it as 
bravely as they may, knowing courage 
a greater thing than chastity. Felicia 
felt this gift in Anne. Oh, she was 
amazing ! 

\nne had faced Felicia in her rage, 
in rage that stood for the power of 
strength, and had beaten her; con- 
quered her utterly. That was some- 
thing. But far more was her swiftness, 
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her audacity, when Hector came down. 
Had she been in Anne’s place Hector 
would have found her speechless and 
appalled and paralyzed. Anne had 
acted; perhaps even had done the best. 
And then the way in which she had 
greeted Hector! That was great; the 
tone of her voice, its gracious managed 
modulations ; her calm face; her pleas- 
ant eyes, were all a marvel. 

And Felicia knew that she herself 
had been the one weak spot in their de- 
fense. She had not helped; she could 
not speak. But for Anne’s knowledge 
that she must put her arm about her 
and draw her into shelter, she would 
have screamed. Oh, yes, Anne was 
brave. And Felicia, looking at her 
while the other seemed unconscious of 
any one, saw that she might be braver 
yet. 

Anne said to herself: “Whether he 
finds them or not, I will tell him.” 

She meant it, knowing, of course, 
that he must know something, must 
suspect. If he had known nothing at 
all would she have told him? 

There are the judgments of the world 
on the lapses of the world’s men and 
women. It may be there are also the 
judgments of the heavens. Those are 
the judgments of nature, after all. 
Nearest to these are the judgments of 
the hearts of those who. know their 
own bitterness and sweetness. What- 
ever others cried out, Anne knew that 
through this history of hers she was a 
greater and better woman, not a less 
one or more evil, as the foolish may de- 
clare. If she had surrendered to Hec- 
tor, leaving him ignorant of her life, 
she might not have been what he 
thought her. But assuredly, most as- 
suredly, she would have been greater 
than he knew, greater by the addition 
of thought and mercy, and sorrow, and 
all the conditions which make for in- 
ward beauty and the power of the 
spirit. 

“Tf there is need, I will tell him.” 

A great peace fell upon her, and she 
looked down very kindly on Felicia. 

“My dear, you should go to bed now.” 

The girl got up on her knees and held 
to Anne. 


“You can be good to me?” 
“Why not, Felicia, but can you think 
kindly of me?” 


“You were so brave,” murmured Fe- 


licia. “Oh, what a coward I am! It’s 
hateful.” 
“Brave! I brave?” said Anne. In- 


deed, she trembled. It’s the truest soul 
that trembles and is strong. 

“Oh, yes, you,” said Felicia. 
murmured : 
tle.” 

There was some greatness in Felicia, 
after all. 

“Ah, if you knew 

“T know what J am.” 

She had, then, the means for judg- 
ment, for comparison. 

“And I’m sorry I was cruel to you.” 

“Kiss me, Felicia,” said Anne. For 
she forgave her then. 

“Good night, Felicia. 
with you?” 

But Felicia shook her head faintly. 
She said: 

“Will you sleep? I sha’n't. I spoiled 
everything.” 

“T think nothing can be helped,” said 
Anne. “I don’t blame you, dear. Once 
I might have done as you did.” 

After all, it is only knowledge and 
wisdom that make wise action, and 
though she had wisdom native in her, 
once she had lacked the knowledge. 

And Felicia went to her own room 
weeping. Dut after a little while her 
safety,assured to her by Anne, was a 
cloak to her, and warmed her so that 
she slept. 

But Anne kept watch by her fire, 
and heard Hector move in the room be- 
low. 

“Once he feared, now he knows,” 
said Anne. “Yes, he must know.” 

She was infinitely grieved for him. 
This was knowledge that was very bit- 
ter. Yet possibly even so it might be 
worse to lose her. She hoped that it 
would be, for she loved him greatly. 
He did not dominate her, did not break 
her down as the other had done. In 
his company she was his bright equal; 
they loved the same things, and often 
had the same thoughts, the same hopes; 
more often than not the same judg- 


She 
“You made me feel so lit- 


* said Anne. 
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ments. It is in the judgment that like- 
ness lies. And he was always merciful, 
not, as Sir George had been, with a 
splendid cynicism, but with the pity 
which is the sister of love. Now, at 
this very moment, she was at the bar 
before him. She pleaded to him, and 
to a clouded Heaven. 

Often, as she sat there, it seemed as 
if she could not face him, but must go 
in the. morning before he saw her. If 
she were compelled to meet him she 
might mask her agitation and say noth- 
ing but “good-by.” Then she knew 
that she would be brave and even reck- 
There was courage in her blood; 
she would not be condemned so. 

And still he walked below. His foot- 
steps beat a pathway on her brain. 

She waited, waited, and saw the fire 
die down. But the fire in her soul, in 
eg heart, burned strongly, very strong- 
y. 


less. 


CHAPTER X. 


The sudden wrath and anger that 
had moved Hector, died away when 
Anne and Felicia left the room, and a 
great pity, not unmixed with pity for 
himself and a dull lamentation of the 
spirit, moved him instead. And yet, 
what were she and Felicia doing there 
that night? And what of this paper, 
this little sign of white, projecting be- 
neath the door of the cabinet? Surely 
it had been tampered with since he had 
first left the room. And then Anne’s 
face had been a confession. Felicia 
had been speechless. Yet why were 
they together? He knew well the girl 
hated Anne. She had sat by the fire with 
her head on Anne’s shoulder. What 
did it all mean? 

The drawer which he had pulled out 
and which now contained the letters, 
had been nearly full of odd papers, 
mostly miscellaneous sketches done in 
Hale’s literary hours. They had been 
in the front of the dvawer. Hector saw 
vaguely that there were some papers at 
the back of it, but the front was almost 
empty. He rose suddenly, and, going 
to the cabinet, pulled at the sheet of 
paper. A little of it came out. He read 
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a few lines in Hale’s writing. It was 
part of a sketch of the Barbadian negro, 
which Hector had noticed in that very 
drawer before he went up to his room. 
The cabinet, then, had been opened 


during the interval! By whom? Cer- 
tainly by Felicia and Anne. 

What had they found in it? 

Hector looked up at the portrait 


again. Ah, yes, it was true enough 
what he feared. Had he not cried out: 
“Oh, how you triumph there!” Yes, it 
was true. Anne had been—what she 
had been! And Hale yas still trium- 
phant, even though found out at last! 

Hector went back to the desk again 
and pulled the drawer open to its full 
extent. The letters lay before him; he 
reached out his hand and took the first 
packet with no notion of what he was 
handling. It was a square, heavy thing, 
done up and sealed with Hale’s crest. 
The motto was: “Gradatim.” On the 
parcel there were initials, C. I. C., and 
two dates. If Hector knew the truth 
they stood for a certain woman that 
he knew. But how was it .that they 
were in the open drawer? He took an- 
other packet. This was the one which 
bore the legend: “My estate is the 
more gracious.” 

“These are his private letters—from 
women!” said Hector suddenly. “By 
God! how many are there? And how 
came they here?” 

He pulled them all out, nearly a 
dozen bundles of them, and put them 
on the desk, and stared at them. Then 
he stared at the cabinet. Perspiration 
burst out on his forehead. He under- 
stood. 

“They got the cabinet open, and 
yet——_—” 

Why had they not taken what they 


wanted and put the rest back? As he 
said “they” he meant “Anne.” In his 
heart he acquitted Felicia, for why 


should she want anything? He mis- 
judged Hale even now. 

“Why put them back?” 

For, of course, when “they” had 
taken what “they” wanted, what need 
to do any folly like this? 

Suddenly he took another packet. On 
it were the initials F. St. J. Hector 
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gasped, and then sighed and wiped his 
forehead. It was, then, Felicia, after 
all. In the old days in Barbados she 
had fallen into the hands of Hale. Was 
that the explanation? 

His relief lasted but a moment. If 
she had opened the cabinet for the let- 
ters why were they there yet? It was 


nonsense to suppose she had found 
them. And where had she got the key, 
and why had she not taken them before 
this? Had Anne come down and 
caught her? He ranged the other 
packets in order and found the one 
marked A. P. with two dates and 


“Eheu !” 

“Aye! it’s true, then,” said Hector. 
He held the letters in his hand, and 
turned to the portrait. 

“You damned scoundrel!” he said. 
Then he laughed. Hadn’t Hale taken 
him as if he were a child and rolled him, 
as it were, upon a table and flattened 
and molded and modeled, aye! and made 
him? What could a woman do with 
such a man, if he set himself the task 
of conquering her? Even as Hector 
stared at the mere portrait he recog- 
nized the underlying force that was 
there, and in his own soul wished he 
had it, too. Was it not power, after all? 
And it was only one sign of power in 
Hale. It seemed possible that in some 
unknown society this might be the very 
ideal man. 

“You were more than a mere man, 
damn you!” said Hector furiously. 

And once again he could not hate 
him. He fell into a maze considering 
why he could not. And he held the 
letters in his hand. He sought for a 
solution. 

These two women were together and 
had taken the letters out of the cabi- 
net. Perhaps they conspired together ; 
perhaps they knew about each other’s 
trouble. Or one had come down and 
had almost caught the other. Had the 
first one, then, hidden the letters? No, 
they were both too much disturbed for 
that. 

“T nearly caught them myself!” said 

lector. “That’s it; oh, surely, that’s 
," 

Yet why had they put the letters in 


the drawer again? He could not get 
that quite, yet went near it. 

“They hoped I’d go, and I 
not.” 

He walked the room. 

“IT wish I had, I wish I had! I didn’t 
want to know, Anne, I didn’t want to 
know!” 

He sat down again and looked at the 
one packet. The last date was two 
years ago. Then came the “Eheu.” 

“For two years he’s been dead to 
her !” 

Not for one moment did Hector de- 
sire to read the letters. Had they been 
open he would not have read a line, not 
a syllable. This was not wholly due to 
a sense of honor. If he knew what he 
did know, why increase his own agony? 
It was the merest wisdom not to look 
at them. He felt for her an infinite 


would 


pity. For the moment he did not love 
her. One does not love when one is 
stunned. But, as he said to himself, 


he was very sorry for her. She must 
have had a bad time, a very bad time, 
while he was talking to her this night. 

She had been very brave. Yes, that 
was true. He nodded and muttered. 
Suddeoly he woke, as it were, out of a 
dream, and stared about him. 

Why was she so keen to get the let- 
ters? She must have run terrible risks. 
How she must have suffered! 

“T should have found and 
them for her,” he said. 

He looked up at the portrait—and 
suddenly rose in a flame of excitement. 

“By God! she never loved you,” he 
cried passionately. 

He turned to the letters and beat his 
hand on them. 

“She loves me—now! She didn’t 
want me to find them. That’s it, that’s 
eT” 

There is a quality in truth which 
shows it is truth. It satisfies not only 
the reason, but the instincts, and there- 
by calms a man even when the truth is 
terrible. He fell into a kind of peace 
at once. 

“And T’ll burn them for her now,” 
he said. “Do I love you, Anne? God 
knows, but I don’t!” 

And he had made up the fire to a 


burned 
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blaze before the thought came to him 
that he dare not burn them, but must 
give them to her. If he burned them, 
what guarantee would she have that 
they were burned at all? She would 
believe him, doubtless, at the time, but 
what about the after years? Would 
she be sure then? What does any one 
know of any one else? In all his pas- 
sion and pain there was a little cold, 
wise devil at the back of his mind who 
prophesied that passion was not always 
at its height. 

Up to this time Hector had believed 
himself infinitely wise and tolerant in 
all the things where passion rules. Had 
any friend come to him and told him 
such a story he would have shown him- 
self capable of the most enlarged sym- 
pathy. Why should not one marry 
such as Anne? To say one should not 
was to argue one’s self ignorant of the 
very meaning of life, to declare that 
any law should never be transcended. 
This affair had been an accident. No, 
it was rather a fatality. 

That was the word, and it struck him 
now, when he revolted against toler- 
ance and wisdom. This man Hale had 
been so powerful that his power stood 
for Anne’s excuse without any labored 
apologetics. Hale had known it him- 
self. Hector recalled what in others 
might have been the merest braggado- 
cio. One day Sir George had said to 
him: 

“T could have been anything I liked. 
But when one knows that that is so, 
ambition rounds into itself, my boy, and 
one ceases to be ambitious.” 

Hale dominated his surroundings ut- 
terly. Nothing lost its savor to him, 
he remained a boy till his death. Here 
and now, thinking of his dealings with 
women, Hector felt that even they were 
not a sign of disease as they would 
have been with most men; they were 
only a part of his intense life, the neces- 
sary outcome of it. In their inmost 
hearts, putting aside the moral law as 
men do in their dreams at any rate, to 
be like Hale, always youthful, always 
gay, magnificently well, intellectually 
sound and balanced, was the very ideal 
they would desire. How vain, then, to. 


~ 
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judge him as one judges others, or to 
juxlge those who succumbed to him. 

Yes, that Anne had loved him for a 
time, or yielded to him as a slender 
flower may to the fire, was a fatality 
that needed no excuse. Hector spoke 
of her to himself as one who had been 
wounded in a battle, struck down by 
superior force. He was very sorry, but 
still loved her. He understood and par- 
doned. And now she loved him; per- 
haps had loved him all through. 

“Tt shall be as it must be,” swore 
Hector, “but T’'ll not hold anything 
against her in my heart. Why, there 
is even poor Felicia!” 

As Hector sat by the fire, which 
now again began to die down, he drew 
away from himself and thought of her 
who must be wondering in agony how 
they would meet upon the morrow. On 
the morrow? No, to-day already! 
There was a beginning even now of the 
resurrection of great London. The 
momentary relaxation of the traffic’s 
roar had ceased. The renewed sound 
came to his overwrought nerves like an 
anodyne, a dim and monstrous lullaby. 
This day he would meet her, and must 
give her the letters without a sign of 
the emotion that would be surging in 
him. He rehearsed the scene to him- 
self. 

“Oh, Lady Anne, by the way 
He would begin like that. “Perhaps 
some papers marked A. P. are yours. 
If they are, will you take them?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Durant. Oh, yes, 
I remember. Thank you again, so 
much.” 

That was the way the big things of- 
ten went in life, was it not? 

And he must also speak to Felicia. 
To her he would be more open. She 
was very young. A little advice—yes, 
he would give her a little advice, poor 
thing. It was a strange, strange world, 
and by no means what one was brought 
up to think. Even now at his age he 
was struggling to reconcile the facts 
with an old ridiculous hypothesis thrust 
on him by his teachers and by tradition. 
Perhaps we stood at the beginning of 
a new era, after all. But we always do, 
thank Heaven! 
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He rose suddenly, locked up the 
drawer with the letters in it, and turned 
out the lights. As he did so the clock 
struck five. He went up-stairs slowly. 
When he came to Lady Anne’s door he 
stopped. ; 

“T’ll ask her to marry me,” he said. 

He nodded firmly, and was pleased 
with himself. He went to bed and 
slept. Anne was asleep, too. One 
comes to the end of the possibilities of 
emotion though on the-eve of execu- 
tion, so folks say. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The only one of them who slept tol- 
erably was Felicia, if Lady Hale be ex- 
cepted, for Lady Hale always slept well, 
though she woke once or twice in the 
night and called that insomnia. Felicia, 
whose feelings were by no means very 
deep, had soon come to the conclusion 
that no harm was likely to happen to 
her. After all, she had only written 
some silly letters to Sir George, and 
even if Hector read them, which she 
did not now believe, the events of the 
night had put him quite out of her mind, 
and had established Doctor Courtney 
there instead. 

By the morning she would have been 
ready to declare that she had never 
been in love with Hector at all, but that 
on the whole> she had rather disliked 
him. Her fear of him, though not 
great, was strong enough to color not 
only the present but the past as well. 

She was the first down-stairs, and 
the very first thing she did was to go 
to the library and try the drawer in 
which Anne had so hastily thrust the 
letters. It was now locked. 

“Tle has seen them, then,” said Fe- 
licia. She set her mouth a little as 
she spoke. Then she said: “Well, I 
don’t care. But I’m glad to be going 
away soon. I wish it was the morning 
train instead of the afternoon one.” 

They were going by the two-twenty 
train from Charing Cross, and would 
stay the night in Paris. Felicia felt 
that if she were only abroad nothing 
mattered. But to see Hector was cer- 
tainly unpleasant. 


It was more unpleasant than she ex- 
pected, for Anne took coffee in her 
room and Lady Hale was very late. 
As a result of this Felicia and Hector 
had breakfast together. She could not 
look at him straight, and barely said 
good morning. In pouring out his 
coffee she upset it. 

“Poor little devil,” thought Hector. 
He looked worn and preoccupied, but 
was still sorry for her. 

“TI suppose you are quite ready to 
go,” he said, after a long silence. 

“Oh, yes,” murmured Felicia. 

“You are glad?” 

She looked down 

“Very glad.” , 

And all the time she was asking what 
he would say presently. 

“How is Lady Hale this morning?” 

“Oh, she is all right.” 

“And—Lady Anne?” 

“T’ve not seen her. She will not 
come down to breakfast, I think.” 

“No,” said Hector; “no, perhaps 
not.” 

He rose from the table. 

“By the way, Felicia, if you can 
spare me a few minutes in the library 
I shall be glad,” he said quietly. 

“Ye-es,” said Felicia. 

“Before Lady Hale comes down, if 
possible,” he added. 

“T’ll come directly,” she murmured, 
as he left the room. 

She wondered nervously what he 
would say, but she wondered much 
more how it was she had ever im- 
agined she loved him. Would he ask 
her anything about the cabinet? For 
a moment she contemplated betraying 
Anne. She knew she was a coward. 
But why should she? It was best to 
know nothing, to deny everything if 
he made an accusation. She rose and 
stared out of the window. Overhead, 
above the dining-room in which they 
breakfasted, she heard Lady Hale mo- 
ving, and talking to her maid. 

“T’d better go now,” she said. 

As she entered the library Hector, 
who was seated at the desk, thought 
she looked absurdly young even now. 
She moved rather like a sullen school- 
girl expecting a lecture from the mas- 
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ter. This attitude enlightened him at 
once. Whatever had happened, she 
was not to be reckoned among those 
who had been sacrificed, even though 
she had been marked for the slaughter. 
There was something too childish about 
her even at the age of twenty-three. 
Hector felt strangely relieved. He 
spoke with an air of detachment, 
though with some gravity. 

“Among Sir George’s papers, Fe- 
licia, I found a packet marked with 
your initials. As it is sealed, I don’t 
know what it contains, but there are 
no directions as to what I am to do 
with it. Do you know?” 

“How should I know?” she mut- 
tered. 

“What does it contain, do you 
thinks ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Felicia sullen- 
ly. If she had put her finger in her 
mouth Hector would not have been 
urprised. 

“Did you ever write to him?” 

Felicia nodded. 

“Sometimes.” 

“Then these may be your letters,” 
aid Hector. “Will you be so good as 
to open the packet and show sufficient 
of the writing for me to see if it is 
yours? Here is a knife.” 

She cut the string with a shaking 
hand and took out a letter, while Hec- 
tor looked on. 

“Yes, they are mine,” she said. “You 
can look at it.” 

He cast one glance at it and recog- 
nized her writing. 

“Do you wish to burn them or take 
them away ?” he asked much more kind- 
ly. 

“T—I think I'll burn them,” said Fe- 
l cia. 

“Then put them in the fire now,” he 
aid. “Break up the packet. That 
will do. Put them in the blaze.” 

They watched them burning. Then 
Hector put his hand on her shoulder. 

“Felicia,” he said suddenly, “I’ve 
asked you no questions, for I’ve no 
right to do so.” 

She bent her head. 

“But you are still very young,” con- 
tinued Hector, after a little pause, “and 
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you've no one to advise you. Some- 
how, I think you’ve been very near to 
bad trouble. Try and be wise now, my 
dear girl. If you ever need advice, 
remember, I’ll do my best for you. But 
perhaps you'll be married soon to my 
very great friend.” 

He was glad to think that he was 
not concealing so much from Courtney, 
after all. 

“And if you are he'll be wise for 
you, my dear.” 

She cried a little. 

“T hope I’ve not been unkind, Fe- 
licia.”’ 

She burst into tears, then. 

“T think you’re very good. But—but 
there wasn’t any harm in them,” she 
wailed. Who could tell, now they were 
burned? : 

He knew she meant the letters. 

“Oh, I understand,” he said hastily. 
“Bless my soul, child, we’re all a little 
silly some time or another. I’m an aw- 
ful jackass myself, Felicia.” 

“T think I’m a horrid beast,” sobbed 
Felicia. 

“Tut, tut, you were very young,” he 
answered ; “it wasn’t your fault.” 

Quite involuntarily he glanced at the 
portrait, and so did she. 

She broke out suddenly. 

“Well, he was so—so fine, you 
know.” 

He had been splendid. 

“T understand,” said Hector. “There, 
wipe your eyes, Felicia. This little 
world of ours is a strange place, and 
we're strange little people.” 

But Sir George was in Felicia’s mind. 

“Tle wasn't little,” she murmured al- 
most angrily. 

She would go to Courtney’s arms 
thinking that. Alive he had_ been 
splendid, dead he was almost divine. 

“We'll never be done with him,” 
said Hector to himself. “Never, 
never!” But he spoke cheerfully to 
Felicia. “Shake hands, my dear, you'll 
be all right. Listen, here’s Lady Hale 
now coming chattering down-stairs. 
She'll burst in on us in a moment.” 

And indeed the door opened then to 
let in Lady Hale. 

“I’m so sorry to be late, my dear 
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Hector,” she said, ‘and; of course, 
you’ve breakfasted? To be sure, you 
and Felicia. So sad that Lady Anne is 
still unwell. .I’ve just seen her. She 
says she didn’t sleep well. Dear me, 
but I didn’t myself. I woke several 
times. How did you sleep?” 

Hector admitted that he, too, had not 
slept very splendidly. 

“However, I hope to make up for it 
to-night. One’s first night in a new 
room, you know.” 

There was a decided knock at the hall 
door. 


“The doctor’s knock,” said Lady 
fale. 
She swept into the hall to see Court- 


ney. 

“She is still very unwell, doctor,” 
she said, as he came in. “I think you 
had better go up and decide whether 
she is fit to rise. I do not believe she 
closed an-eye last night. I will ask 
her if she can see you.” 

Courtney shook hands with her and 
with Felicia, who came out of the li- 
brary at that moment. 

“And Felicia doesn’t look as if she 
had slept, either,” he said, shaking his 
head. 

“Oh, Felicia! To be sure, child, you 
look quite ghastly. I will see Lady 
Anne myself, doctor. Hector is in the 
library.” 

So, while she swept up-stairs, they 
went into the library. Before they went 
Courtney took Felicia’s hand. 

“You are sorry to go, Felicia?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Did you sleep?” 

“Only a little, Doctor Courtney.” 


“Was it because you were going 
away?” 
“I—I suppose so,’ said Felicia, 


dropping her eyes. 

This morning she was very grateful 
to him for loving her, because she felt 
she did not deserve it. He seemed the 
last one left to her, for she still feared 
Hector and even Lady Anne. 

“T shall come down to see you in the 
Riviera,” he said cheerfully. “May I?” 

“Of course you may,” she replied, 
but not in the tone he desired to hear 
her use. 


If Courtney had anything else to 
add he was prevented from saying it 
by Hector coming to the open door. 
The two men shook hands, and Felicia 
fled. 

“Well, old chap,” said Courtney. 

“Well, old man,” said Hector. 

“Some one else has had a sleepless 
night,” said Courtney, eying Hector 
hard. 

“T certainly didn’t break my record,” 
answered Hector. “But are you going 
to see Lady Anne?” 

Lady Hale came in 
that. 

“She will see you, doctor. And you 
must remember that if you think she 
ought not to get up we shall postpone 
our departure,” she declared. 

“Dear me,” cried Courtney, “you put 
temptation in my path. But [ll go up 
at once.” 

As he went up the stairs he won- 
dered what she had to tell him. Had 
she done anything last night, or had 
she failed, after all? 

She was not in bed, but was seated 
by the fire in a dressing-gown. The 
blind was up and the window open, and 
he saw at once that she looked strained 
and ill. She turned to him eagerly, 
almost passionately. 

“Oh, doctor——” 

Her voice trembled, and she was 
shaken. He drew a chair nearer to her 
and took hold of her hand and felt her 
pulse. It was nearer a hundred than 
ninety. Her eyes were dark-circled and 
her lips white. 

“Did you succeed?” he asked pres- 
ently. But he knew well that she had 
not. ‘ 

She replied, after a little pause, with 
another question: “Have you seen Mr. 
Durant this morning ?” 

“Of course; I left him to corhe up to 
you. 

She stared at him. 

“Tell me, did he look ill—or angry ?” 

Courtney stared in his turn, and yet 
he understood. 

“Til? No, not ill, but he didn’t sleep, 
he says. Why should he look angry ?” 

“Did he?” she insisted. 

Courtney shook his head. “He looked 


and answered 
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depressed and tired, but angry, no! 
Tell me what happened.” 

He was very curious to know, and 
had it not been for Felicia she would 
have told him the entire truth, keep- 
ine back nothing. He had been very 
kind, and very considerate, and had 
done more for her than many would 
have done. And many she would not 
have dared to trust. He had accepted 
her word with simple faith, and had 
shown her real sympathy. And now 
she had to deceive him, or at the very 
least to keep some of the truth from 
him. Yet what did it matter, after all? 
In this world who knew any one else? 
She was deceiving every one, and from 
the point of view of the good people, 
who are readiest to judge, Felicia, 
blameful though she might be, was 
spotless compared with herself. Per- 
haps she would make a good wife. If 
fools were not to love and breed,» it 
would soon be an empty world. And 
he loved her. Anne could, at any rate, 
tell him something. She had even 
helped him, it might be. 

“T can say one thing,” she murmured. 
“T know Felicia loves you.” 

What was Felicia’s notion of love? 

But he smiled happily. 

“T felt surer of her this morning. 
She was very sweet to me. Did she 
tell you?” 

What a good fellow he was! 

“She told me—last night. We got 
to be friends.” 

“Thank you, Lady Anne; but now 
tell me about yourself. Did you not do 
what you wanted?” 

She smiled very bitterly. 

“T succeeded and I failed.” 

But for Felicia she would have suc- 
ceeded utterly. She told all that she 
could, considering that she had to leave 
Felicia out of the story. 

“T got—the papers, and then he came 
down again, and I heard him coming, 
and I only had time to lock the cabinet 
and put the letters into a drawer and 
shut that; then he came in.” 

“Humph!” said Courtney. “I’m 
grieved, I’m greatly grieved. But had 
you to account for being there?” 
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She held out her hands, as if to show 
that that was nothing. 

“T said that I could not sleep or lie 
quiet, and that my fire was out.” 

“And did you talk?” 

“A little.” 

“You seem to think that he suspected 
something. Did he?” 

She nodded nervously. 

“Like a fool, I put other papers into 
the cabinet and left the edge of one 
of them sticking out. He saw it— 
and——” 

Courtney looked very grave. 

“Poor child,” he murmured. Even 
now she seemed but a girl. “And what 
happened ?” 

“His face changed, and he went to 
the cabinet and fingered the paper. And 
I nearly broke down. He seemed very 
angry. Ile almost sent me away.” 

Courtney was greatly excited. 

“But the letters, Lady Anne; the let- 
ters?” 

“They were in the drawer.” 

He shook his head almost angrily. 

“But why didn’t you keep them, con- 
ceal them?” 

“T couldn’t, I had no time. It was 
a heavy packet.” 

“But why didn’t you stay or come 
down again when he went?” 

She looked at him piteously, and the 
tears ran down her face. 

“T couldn’t stay. You see I couldn’t. 
I thought I should cry then before him. 
I wanted to tell him everything, but I 
dared not. And even while I was there 
he half-opened the very drawer I'd put 
the papers into. He knew something 
had been done to the drawers.” 

“Poor child,” said Courtney. “And 
so you went up-stairs again? How did 
you part?” 

“Te just looked at me,” she said. 
“And I came up here. He stayed 
down there for hours, till five, I think, 
and I heard him walking, walking.” 

Courtney rose and walked the room, 
too. 

“Oh, but he’s never read the letters, 
Lady Anne, never. On my life, I know 
he wouldn’t. How could he even know 
they were yours?” 

“If he found them, as I know he has, 
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he knew they were not there before. 
And who but I—oh, no, he wouldn’t 
read them. He wouldn’t need to. They 
were sealed, but there were my initials 
on them. And—and he always feared 
something. I knew that years ago. Oh, 
how could I face him?” 

But Courtney was thinking of the let- 
ters. How often bitter trouble came 
from letters! And here was_ Sir 
George Hale, a man of the world if 
ever a man was, for he knew it like an 
easy book, had been as big a fool as 
ever faced - disaster in the divorce 
courts. He heard her speak, and the 
words came to him at last. He looked 
at her. 

“You face him! Why, yes, you said 
you wanted to tell him.” 

There was the strange need of con- 
fession that springs in desolate hearts 
so often. She sighed bitterly. 

“Ah, but that was last night. This 
is the morning!” 

Aye, it was bright morning, there 
was sunlight in the streets and in the 
park. 

“And I had come to her house, and 
had gone down in the night like a thief 
and had opened something. How could 
I have done it? Even you must despise 
me. 

fle answered quite coolly: 

“Make your mind easy on that point. 
I don’t, because I understand. Taking 
it all round, you did right and the best 
thing that could be done, considering 
what an infernal mess of it Sir George 
made.” 

He added: 

“And I helped, didn’t I? I think 
you were very brave.” ; 

“T shook all over.” 

“Then you were all the braver,” he 
retorted. “Still, what’s to be done 
now ?” 

“Tf I’d only done nothing. I see now 
that that was the wisest thing.” 

Courtney stood by the window. 

“T don’t know, on my soul. But you 
are sure he knows?” 

“How can it be otherwise? He’s very 
quick:” 

Yes, it was tolerably certain that Hec- 
tor knew. 


“Yes, I suppose he knows,” he ad- 
mitted reluctantly. “He certainly didn’t 
sleep much last night. Let’s assume he 
knows. If he did, he suffered.” 

She sighed again. 

“And, therefore 

“What ?” 

“Tut, he loves you,” said Courtney. 

“Perhaps he did last night.” 

“And does still. How could it be 
otherwise ?” 

She was very beautiful, and in her 
sorrow and her shame still looked so 
young. He broke out almost angrily: 

“Why, you don’t think him incapable 


of forgiveness: 
\nd then she breathed mournfully: 
“Could you forgive that?” 
Courtney stood silent with his chin 
in his hand. 
“Knowing what I know—of you and 
the other man—I think I could.” 
She murmured: “Can I forgive my- 


te 
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He spoke a curious enigma: “If 
you find it hard—yes. Most people's 
charity toward themselves is boundless. 
And you are not deceiving him now.” 

“Tad I the right to do it? I meant 
to.” 

Courtney spoke in some agitation. 

“T think you had the right. I knew 
—Sir George, better than he thought; 
better than most.” 

“And—and you liked him?” 

It was strange to hear her ask that; 
but Courtney understood. He almost 
went beyond his opinion in his answer. 

“Could any one help it? He-had the 
power of a drug, let’s say.” 

“Oh, you understand,’ said Anne, 
staring at him, “you do understand!” 

“Even over men, mark me, even over 
men. What women felt—why, I'll tell 
you I knew of another that he wouldn't 
so much as speak to. She told me be- 
fore I knew him, and told her husband, 
too. I sent them both to the other end 
of the world for a year. They’re back 
now. She has taken flowers to his 
grave since.” 

“Poor thing,” said Anne. 

Courtney smiled. 

“Look here, you marry Hector. It’s 
best he shouldn’t know that I know 
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anything, but if you wanted me to speak 
to him I'd do it, though you won't want 
that. You get up, now, and come down 
and see him. Get it over. You've 
courage enough, and you might take a 
little more bromide half an hour before 
you're down. Don’t take more than 
the dose, or you'll cry, perhaps. Still, 
if you did, I know what effect it would 
have on me.” 

She cried a little, now, and looked 
up at him through her tears. 

“You're a very kind man,” she said. 

“You've done me a service, too,” he 
answered seriously. “I’m very fond of 
l‘elicia.” 

“T don’t believe any woman is good 
enough for a good man,” said Anne 
thoughtfully. 

“I'd like to find a good man, in the 
technical moral sense, and I'd kill the 
monster,” laughed Courtney. “Even 
the best of us are only good for periods. 
Who’s this Hector, now? Bless my 
heart, I'll swear he’s no better than he 
should be.” 

“I’m sure he’s not as good as you,” 
said Anne. 


“Felicia will know better some day, 
[ hope. Now, do you feel better?” 
\nne nodded. 


“A litthe—but I’m a coward 
“A woman, you mean. Good-by- 
or shall I stay in the house till you come 
down? I'll stay, if you like, just to 

help you through, if I can.” 

“Stay, then,” said Anne. 

And Courtney went down-stairs 
humming. He met Lady Hale in the 


passage. 


“How is she?” she asked anxiously. 
‘A bit shaken, a bit shaken,” said 
Courtney. “I suppose it’s one of those 
nervous crises with which you ladies 


entertain yourselves when you are dull, 
and by which you help us to get a liv- 
i [ assure you we don’t understand 
them in the least.” 

“But can she get up?” 

“Certainly, certainly. She’s doing it 
now. You may make your mind easy 
about her. What a charming woman 
she is!” 

“That’s what Sir George always 
said,” declared Lady Hale, “but some- 


no 
ing. 


how it was only the last year before she 
went away that I felt it myself. She 
was always a very nervous woman, of 
course, but, yes, she’s quite charming, 
really charming. I'll see if she wants 
anything, the dear.” 

“And Vl have a little cackle with 
Hector, in the meantime,” said the doc- 
tor. 

He found Hector at the desk, with 
a lot of papers in front of him. 

“Working, old chap ?” he 
cheerfully. 

“T can’t say I’m doing much,” replied 


asked 


Hector. “How did you find Lady 
Anne?” 

Courtney pursed up his lips. 

“T can’t quite make her out. These 


women folks will tell everything but the 
real thing. That’s our trouble with 
them. But the truth is, she’s very un- 
happy, if I know one woman from an- 
other in broad daylight.” 

Aye! she must be unhappy. 
knew thai. 

“T don’t believe she shut her eyes 
last night,” said the doctor. “Look 
here, old chap, you know I said I be- 
lieved she liked you quite as well as 
you deserve to be liked, didn’t I? Is 
there anything wrong between you? 
For I’m sure you like her better than 
the next woman, to phrase it so.” 

“Wrong! what should there be 
wrong ?” growled IHector. 

Courtney put his hand on nis shoul- 
der. 

“I'd like to see you as happy as I 
am, old boy. Now, Felicia——” 

He dilated a little on Felicia, 
Hector listened gravely. 


Hector 


and 


“But when it comes to the brains and 
the beauty, which every one must rec- 
ognize, why, Lady Anne is every bit 
Felicia’s equal,’ said Courtney gener- 
ously, “every bit her equal.” 

He felt he was doing the thing hand- 
somely, 

“No need to tell me she’s beautiful,” 
grunted Hector. “Why, damn it! man, 
she’s acknowledged to be one of the 
loveliest women in England.” 

“Ts that so?” asked Courtney, a lit- 
tle absently. Then he woke up again. 
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“And here’s a young author and a 
private secretary making her unhappy.” 
“Don’t be an ass!” said Hector. 

“It’s my opinion you are an ass your- 
self,” returned Courtney. 

“1’m damned miserable,” said 
tor. 

“What the devil about?” 

“Ah, that’s it!” said Hector. “About 
her, to be sure. What else do you 
suppose ?” 

“On my soul, I can’t see why.” 

“T want to marry her.” 

“Well?” 

“And she won’t marry me, I know.” 

“IT know nothing of the sort,” said 
Courtney, who began to wonder if he 
understood. 

“T do, then,” returned Hector shortly. 

“Your position——” 

Hector flared. 

“My position! What of that? D’ye 
think I think of my position? I can 
get where I like, I’m pretty sure of 
that.” 

Courtney felt pretty sure of it, too, 
if energy and ability meant anything. 

“Then hers——” 

“And that doesn’t worry me, either,” 
snapped Hector. “I tell you, she won’t 
marry me.” 

“Then it'll be for want of asking, if 
I’m any judge,” said Courtney. 

“Perhaps you are not,” retorted Hec- 
tor. 

“What’s your reason?” 

When Courtney asked the question 
he knew what the true answer was, 
and was equally sure he wouldn’t get 
it. 

“T have reasons, that’s enough,” said 
Hector. 

“Then you must have discovered it 
since yesterday,” replied Courtney. 
“Have you found out anything against 
yourself since then? Or have you dis- 
covered that your dear old dad was 
hung for horse-stealing ?” 

“You can be the most unsympathetic 
ass, Tom, when you like,” said Hector 
bitterly. 

Courtney smiled. 

“My dear chap, I’m not unsympa- 
thetic and I’ll stake my precious repu- 


Hee- 


tation, such as it is, that she’ll marry 
you if you ask her.” 

“She might have done so yesterday,” 
groaned Hector, “but she won't to- 
day.” 

wary. 

“It won't be any good.” 

“You mysterious idiot; I'll not waste 
my time with you,” declared Court- 
ney. “I'll come in and see you to- 
night, and if you’re not engaged, I'll 
eat my hat and yours, as well.” 

Hector said nothing. 

“Are you going to try your luck 
when she comes down?” persisted the 
doctor. 

“No, but I must see her for a minute 
or two.” 

“Half an hour, you mean. 
try and keep Lady Hale away ?” 

Hector nodded. “Yes, do. Can’t you 
go over her heart or sound her lungs, 
or something ?” 

“T might,” said Courtney, “but I 
never can hear anything for her talk- 
ing. However, she’s as sound as a 
roach. Why should a roach be sound, 
by the way? Cheer up, old chap. 
You’re all right. If I come across 
Lady Anne on the stairs I'll say you 
want to see her before you go out. 
You’ve got an appointment with the 
prime minister, eh? That will do. Till 
to-night, old chap?” 

As he went, he heard Lady Hale’s 
voice outside, and he said to himself: 

“He thinks she won’t marry him be- 
cause he knows. He wishes he didn’t 
know, poor chap. I wonder if he’s 
right, after all.” 

Courtney understood all women but 
Felicia, and would some day under- 
stand her, too. 

He found Lady Hale and Anne in 
the hall. Anne was very white. 

“Doctor, I don’t think you ought to 
have allowed her to come down,” said 
Lady Hale, almost severely. “Look at 
her, just look at her.” 

“I’m delighted to look at Lady 
Anne,” replied Courtney, bowing, “and 
I assure you she will be all right pres- 
ently. And now, Lady Hale, while I’m 
here, perhaps you would let me listen 
to the apex of your right lung.” 


Shall I 
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There was nothing in the world the 
matter with it. Her breathing was as 
easy as a wind of spring in a leafy 
wood. Nevertheless, it delighted her 
to consider it a weak point. She had 
no weak point in her whole physiology. 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” she cried. 
“Last time you said it was normal or 
abnormal, or something, and I was real- 
ly a little alarmed, you know. You'll 
go into the library, Anne? There’s no 
one there but Hector.” 

The doctor caught Lady Anne’s eye 
and saw how troubled she was. He 
smiled at her, and gave her a little en- 
couragement. 

“And you can come to my room, doc- 
tor,” said Lady Hale. She and Court- 
ney went up-stairs together, and Lady 
Anne opened the library door. She 
found Hector standing by the desk. He 
was hardly less pale than she. 

He remembered what he had pro- 
posed to say to her last night, and her 
imagined answer. “Oh, by the way, 
Lady Anne——-” and “Thank you, Mr. 
Durant.” That had seemed easy then, 
but now he had not a word in him. 
His lips were dry. Hers trembled. She 
stood before him in silence; she, too, 
could not speak. He knew everything 
—everything! She knew that he must 
know. And even yet he loved her. 
That was very wonderful, but she knew 
that it was true. ‘She saw it in his 
eyes, in his very attitude. It was a 
little painful, sorrowful comfort to her, 
but even as she felt that it was, she 
was even surer that she could not, must 
not, marry him. And if that was so, 
why had she come to see him at all? 
She had told the doctor that she was a 
coward, and now she felt no coward. 
Was she not there with him? 

And last night she had resolved to 
tell him the truth, the whole truth. 
Could she do it? She knew she was do- 
ing it now. Let his attitude say what 
it would, hers, too, was equally, most 
bitterly, eloquent. The thought saved 
her much. She had meant to speak, 
but her resolution to do so had been an 
impulse of the night. Now it was day; 
there was the pleasant sunshine of a 
bright autumnal day in the room. Who 
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could speak such truth in the fair day- 
time? 

For a long time they stood without 
speaking. Both knew that this silence 
was the prelude to a conflict. She saw 
that for all his pain he was strong and 
very resolute in the depths of him. She 
knew no less than he that he had made 
up his mind to put aside her faults of 
the days that were dead, as well as 
his own regret. He did not mean Sir 
George Hale to come between them any 
more. He would accept her as she was, 
knowing her nature and most natural 
sweetness. Accept her? No, it was 
no matter of acceptance. He would 
take her. She clenched her hands 
against his strength, and prayed for 
power to do what she believed right. 

She looked at him and looked away. 
Then she heard him speak. 

“Lady Anne,” he murmured. His 
voice was low but strong. His heart 
was sure of her. Oh, but she was white 
and wan! “Won’t you sit down, Lady 
Anne?” 

She would not sit down. She heard 
her own voice as if it were some one’s 
else: 

“No, thank you, Mr. Durant. 
not want to sit.” 

It was comforting to her to be able 
to refuse his little meaningless courtesy. 
For to her quick mind, seizing with 
alert apprehension on the smallest 
points, even that courtesy, seemed as if 
it put her on a strange footing with him. 
Perhaps it was not meaningless; per- 
haps he desired her to be like a stranger. 
She looked up suddenly and saw again 


I do 


that he meant anything but that. He 
was so troubled, that was all. And then 
he would not accept her refusal. He 
spoke with a certain roughness. 

“Sit down, Lady Anne, I beg. You 
look so ill. You are ill.” 

She sank into the nearest chair. Let 


him have it as he would. This was not 
the point, after all. 

“Oh, no, not ill,’ she said. 

He walked a pace or two toward her 
and stared down upon her. 

“You didn’t sleep!” 

“Sleep !’”’ she echoed. It was a con- 
fession. She told him she had not slept, 
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that she could not. Her voice said it 
plainly. And yet she had slept a little 
toward the dawn. 

Then she burst out with: “How 
could I sleep?” 

How could she sleep, with him in the 
room beneath her, with those letters in 
his hand? 

She had been near to tears, but could 
shed none. Now she did not fear that 
she should weep. She turned rigid 
suddenly and looked dreadful. Hector’s 
heart bled for her and for himself. 

“Oh, sleep, no! I didn’t, either!” 

le acknowledged thereby that he 
had had the letters, and understood 
them. His face showed that he spoke 
the truth, or what was near the truth. 
If he had slept a little he did not know 
it. He began to walk to and fro in 
agitation. 

“Yet he made me sit down,” she said 
to herself. 

Above them both the great Sir 
George had sunlight upon him; he 
looked splendid, and very much alive. 
He stood out of the background, stood 
upon his legs like a man painted by 
Velasquez. He had a great air of 
knowledge. Sedgwick would have been 
proud of his technial triumph, even 
though he would have been still obliged 
to acknowledge his psychological de- 
feat. Both of those whose lives he had 
so greatly influenced looked up at hi 
in turns when each believed the ot 
did not see. Perhaps he had marred 
Anne, but Hector knew that what he 
was, aye! and what he would be, had 
to be put down to him. And had he 
marred Anne, after all? 

“IT want to say something,” said Hec- 
tor suddenly. Then he » oer a little 
and caught his breath. “Words are so 
difficult, Lady Anne.’ 

Ah! the little mean things they are 
for high passions of men and women 
in this curiously wrought world of flesh 
and blood! 

“You—you understand,” he cried, in 
a kind of anger at his own inability. 
When had Sir George ever lacked the 
fitting word, the nice, exact phrase, 
the quick, impetuous epigram? He had 
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been master of many tongues, but ruled 
his own imperially. 

She understood that he was in an 
agony for want of words to relieve his 
heart and yet save her pain. Deep, 
very deep within her, this agony of his 
seemed foolish and uncaused. The 
depths of her nature cried aloud that 
she was worthy and that she loved him. 

“You understand?” He said it again. 
This time he asked it. It became a 
question. 

“Yes, Mr. Durant.” 

Her voice was barely audible. Yet 
was it music, sweet and very painful 

“I’ve much to say, and I can say 
nothing,” said Hector feverishly. The 
complexity of his passions tortured him. 
He found no clear path before him. 
“Perhaps I can speak some other day.” 

But there was something to do now. 
It had to be done. 

“Have you anything to ask me, Lady 
Anne ?” 

That seemed cruel to her, and as soon 
as it was spoken it seemed cruel and 
clumsy to himself. 

“No, no; I beg your pardon. I don’t 
mean that. I didn’t mean to say it.” 

She was grateful to him then, and 
very sorry for him. Ie heard himself 
say, almost in the tone ae had used in 
imagination the night befor 

“T’ve something for you, Lady Anne. 
At least, I think so.” 

ek spoke with his ey ; upon the win- 
dow. She saw the bite is of hi 
throat as he held | 1is head up. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“T found some papers last night. 
Possibly they are yours. They are, at 
any rate, marked with your initiz uls. Do 
you think they could be you f 

She was tempted to pie cel at once 
that they could not be hers. Yet had 
she not told him the truth already, told 
it in every look, every tone of her voice? 
And then 

How could she swear to them? Was 
it not possible they were not hers? She 
had not opened the letters. But she did 
not speak, and he pulled open the 
drawer and took out the packet and 
handed it to her. She laid it on her lap. 


PSS 
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What should she say? 
found speech. 

“Mr. Durant, they may be mine; but 
suppose they are not? How can I 
tell?” 

Hector stared at her. 

“You can open them.” 

“And if I open them and find that 
they are not mine, what will you do with 
them ?” 

He looked at her very steadily, and 
then smiled, perhaps a little bitterly. 

“Tf you say they are not yours, I'll 
burn them here, before you.” - 

I “I’m asking her 


Suddenly she 


He said to himself: 
to lie to me, poor thing.” 

She knew what he offered her; it 
was brave and chivalrous of him, it was 
kind and noble, for she knew that if 
she said they were not her letters, he 
would ask her to marry him. 

“Give me a knife,” she said. He 
gave her one from the desk, and she 
cut the string that held the letters and 
pulled it through the big red seal. 

They were her letters; all of them; 
every one of them, from the first note 
she had written to Sir George in Bar- 
bados to the last, in which she had 
broken with him in England. There 
were those in which she was “his little 
friend,” those in which she feared him, 
those in which she seemed to love him, 


and those written when she knew at 


last that she did not love him, but Hec- 
tor. The man had kept every line of 
hers. She found a leaf or two of myrtle 
in one letter, and remembered picking 
it. Alas, alas! It was odorous even 
now. But now she almost hated the 
scent of myrtle. 

And still she did not speak. While 
she went through them Hector turned 
his face away and leaned upon the desk. 
She was very grateful to him for do- 
ing this. How kind he was always! 
She wavered for a moment like a flame 
in the wind. 

“Tf he does not know for certain he 
will ask me to marry him. But if he 
knows, and still asks, I cannot answer 
him as I would.” ’ 

Then she spoke suddenly. 

“They’re not mine, Hector.” 

“Anne, Anne!” 
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There was more in his voice than he 
knew. He half-rose from his chair. 
She held up her hand. 

“No, no, Hector; no. I—I didn’t 
mean it. I'll tell the truth!” 

And if he knew the truth, she would 
never marry him. That was sure,’ she 
knew, if nothing beyond him and her- 
self came to help them in this dark 
hour. And whence could any help 
come? She accepted all things and 
spoke very quietly. 

“T lied to you when I said they were 
not mine.” 

Was that not joy in his dark face, in 
spite of his knowledge of her? His in- 
stincts told the truth concerning her, at 
any rate, 

“T was a liar,” she cried passionately, 
“but I want to speak the truth.” 

She rose and let the loose letters fall 
upon the floor. She put her foot upon 
them and she stood and faced him. 

“Hector, they are my letters!” 

She saw him put his hand upon the 
desk to steady himself, and instantly 
was full of pity, and was angry with 
herself, and sorry. She spoke again 
rapidly, passionately, angrily, and 
pleaded for herself as much as for him. 

“Why not? Why not? Are you an- 
gry, Hector, are you angry? Why 
should I not have written to him? Was 
he not my friend?” 

“Oh, yes, he was your friend,” said 
Hector. 

“There was nothing wrong, Hector, 
nothing. Don’t you know it? Say you 
believe it. If there had been, could I 
not have said and held to it that they 
were not my letters at all?” 

And he did not answer. She bent 
down and snatched some of the letters 
from the joor. 

“Oh, will you read them?” 

She knew he would not; she was as 
certain of that as that they were both 
alive and that Hale was dead. Oh, 
surer than that, for the very spirit of 
the man seemed to breathe in his por- 
trait. Every moment he seemed more 
alive to her. He heard her now! 

“You can read them, Hector!” 

“No, by God!” cried Hector. “T’ll 
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not read them; no, not I! Put them on 
the fire! Let’s have done with them!” 

There were rage and joy and anger 
in his voice. Here and now she had 
fallen, but then he loved her, and hers 
was an equal passion. She was very 
great and very little, and most divine 
to look at. Color was in her cheeks 
again, and her eyes were sweet and 
dewy. But her mouth trembled. 

It trembled suddenly because she 
knew. 

“Oh, you hate me!” she cried for- 
lornly. “You hate me!” 

“Tate you!” he cried lamentably. 
“Hate you!” 

Then he said: 

“Tf I did, I should be glad this mo- 
ment, but I’ve loved you, always, al- 
ways.” 

He came toward her almost savage- 
ly. She held out her hand against him, 
bidding him come no nearer. But she 
did not do it out of fear. She knew 
that if he touched her now she would 
be in the flame. 

“T’ll never do it,” she cried, answer- 
ing what was in his mind. 

“Never, Anne! What do you mean?” 

“You’d ask me to marry you!” 

“T would! Oh, I do.” 

He said it very quietly, so swiftly 
changes grew on him. His own auick 
mind leaped to the thought of marriage, 
and he found it sweet. 

“I will not,” said Anne, “no, I will 
not. You don’t believe me.” 

“T do, I do,” he said. “I do believe 
you.” 

Should he lose her for lack of such 
an oath? He crushed the doubts with 
in him. But the doubts were full 
knowledge, and he trod it down. She 
held up her hand again. 

“No, no, you always understcod, and 
now you know.” 

He protested furiously. 

“Anne, I know nothing.” 

But she said, then, that she lied when 
she vowed there was no harm in the 
letters. She could not lie. That was 
good, it was very good. 

“You know everything. It’s true, 
Hector, true.” 

Her voice fell again from passion 


into sadness and humbleness. She 
drooped and leaned upon her chair. 

“Why, what’s true?” he asked. “It’s 
true I love you, true that you love me. 
That’s truth enough for me. Tell me 
nothing.” 

There was imploring in his voice, 
but she was relentless now. 

“You found me here last night; you 
never went to bed till dawn, and what 
you thought as you sat here was true.” 

Now the tears ran down her face, 
and yet she looked him in the eyes till 
he turned and stared at the cabinet and 
at the open drawer. Whatever he knew, 
the fact that Felicia had been with her 
made all things a mystery. 

“But Felicia was vit h you! 

“Yes, she found me here last night 
before you came down, and——” 

He interrupted her. 

“What Anon she know ?” 

It would be hateful if she knew! 
Anne spared him and herself a little. 

“She thinks she knows, but she knows 
nothing.” 

After all, that was not a lie; Anne 
had confessed nothing to her. 

“But she found me, and I had the 
cabinet open.” 

Though he had known it, he still 
wondered how she had « pened it. He 
looked at it and her. He leew that the 
lock was a good one, though never once 
had he seen it open all the time he had 
rked with Hale. 

i, how did you open it?” 

he thrust her hand into her pocket 
and drew out the key. 

There’s the key.” 

You had ::, then?” 

She shook her head wearily. ‘Oh, it 
was sent to me.’ 

e stared at her. “Sent by whom ?” 
him, as he was dying 

\e] he lay dying he had becom: more 

nerciful, more thoughtful. 

ry then,” she added, and 

Flector did not understand. 

“Sorry for what?” 

“That he had kept my—my letters. 
He wanted me to oth them then, and 
thought that I might get them, perhaps 
from you. I'd not seen, not spoken, to 
him for two years.” 
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And now it was two years since Hec- 
tor had seen her, since the time he had 
meant to ask her to be his wife some 
day and had found her gone. 

“You went away then.” 

She knew he understood now why 
she had gone. He kept on saying she 
had left Sir George this two years. 

“You poor child,’ he said. And 
then he added, half-beneath his breath, 
though she caught it: “I knew it all 
the time.” 

That was not true, but it 
now. 

“To send you the key! Oh, it was 
a mad thing. He must have been half- 

nad. There must have 1 wiser 


seemed true 


peen 
But I was away, and so were 


1 


1 
things 
you 


Ife only just remembered that. This 
was another proof that she and Hale 
had parted long ago. 

“Didn’t he know you were away?” 

But he could not have known it, or 
he wouldn’t have sent the key. 

“T think he did not know it,” she an- 
swered. 

This put her nearer, and the nearer 
she came to him in his mind the greater 
right he seemed to have to question her. 

“Oh, let it be; but how came it that 
you and Felicia were on such terms 
when I came down? You say she found 
you, and she was no friend of 
and yet I found her in your arms 

She smiled bitterly. 

“Yes, but if you’d come earlier, and 
.? 


yours, 


heard her 
le of vio- 


and her 


He knew Felicia was capab! 
lence, that her temper was high 
tongue bitter. 

“What happened then?” 

She told him everything but the-truth 
about Felicia. Truly she owed the girl 
nothing, but could not bring herself at 
first to tell all she knew. As she tried 
to avoid the central truth, her tongue 
She saw 
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stumbled, and she knew it. 
his face grow dark. 

“And when she said she 
and tell me, how did you stop her? And 
why was she so unhappy, so afraid, 
when I came down?” 

Quite unconsciously she looked up 
at Hale’s portrait, and Hector followed 
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her glance and thought he understood 
at last. 

“Oh, even Felicia!” he groaned, and 
Anne knew that she had betrayed her, 
after all. But she cried out: 

“No, no, not that—but—— 

“But what?” 

“He spared her.” 

“And why?” 

She knew, but could not tell him that. 
She grew as pale ac death, and Hec- 
tor blazed out with: 

“Oh, and I’m in his house and I’m 
to write his life. His life! Oh, Anne, 
Anne!” 

He sat down at the desk and laid his 
head upon his arms. She came a little 
nearer. 

“Tector, Hector,’ she breathed. 

But he did not move, not even when 
she touched his shoulder timidly. She 
had feared to meet his eyes, but now 
when he had turned away from her 
she was like a child, and wanted the 
comfort of his face, as though she were 
in darkness and alone. He shook with 
dry sobs, and she stood beside him cry- 


” 


ing. 
“T’li tell you everything,” she said. 
Now she told him how she and Fe- 


licia had fought, and how at last she 
had conquered her. And Hector hated 
Felicia, not only for her hatred of 
Anne, but for all she had done. But 
for her he need never have known, 
never, never! And now! Yet of a 
idden and blindly he -eached out his 
1 and took hers. 

\nne, you will marry me?” 

She panted: “No, I cannot.” 

For he knew, and knowing, he must 
remember. With this remembered, 
would passion ever renew its soul in 
patient affection, as true love ever 
should? And yet he believed it, for 
he turned on her almost savagely, so 
quick he was, and stared into her eyes. 

“You can, you can!” 

But still she said: “I cannot.” 

Though she cried, yet she was strong 
He held his peace for a little while, and 
considered her attitude. From his point 
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of view, modified infinitely from the 
more natural and usual one, she had not 
been to blame. 


She had been carried 
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off by Hale, by this master of women, 
and men, too. To judge her without 
knowing Hale would be easy. The 
world, which knew nothing of him, 
could do that. But for those who had 
fallen under Hale’s influence, it was 
another thing, and she was different. 
Again and again Hale returned to his 
mind, for even now the man dominated 
the present as he had dominated the 
past. Once more Hector looked at the 
portrait with bent brows. He wondered 
dully what Hale would say to them if 
he could speak. 

“Oh, if you had been married to 
him———” he said suddenly. 

“But I was not.” 

“What of that?’ he cried argrily. 
“And I always loved you, since the 
first night we met. Then I went— 

“Oh, if you had stayed!” 

She might have found safety in him. 
But Hale, endowed with infernal pre- 
science, and discovering busiriess in 
Trinidad, had sent him away. 

“He knew I loved you,” said Hector. 
“That was why I went to Trinidad. 
Hale was a devil, a magician. Was it 
any wonder you loved him, then?” 

Aye! it was no wonder, but the won- 
der was that she had never loved him, 
never surrendered her soul. 

“No, no,” she cried, “I did not, I did 
not!” 

It seemed a shameful thing to say 
so, but it only declared that she was 
weak. 

“You did not?” 

Then she broke down and fell upon 
her knees beside him, and cried as if 
her heart would break. He sat down 
in a chair and drew her toward him 
without passion, but very tenderly, and 
she laid her head upon his knees. 

“Hector, I think in my heart I al- 
ways hated him. But he was so won- 
derful, so strong.” 

She remembered what Courtney had 
said of him, and she made use of it. 
For it was so true. 

“His influence, his presence, was like 
a drug. It made me afraid and help- 
less. I was so young and foolish and 
so wickedly ignorant, and such a man 
I’d never seen, and he looked at me 


and knew every thought I had, and 
there was no flattery he was not king 
of, and so I got as bewildered as if I 
were at night in some forest. He 
frightened me strangely, and then he 
seemed very strong, and a comfort. J 
think, yes, I know, he made me feel 
what I’ve never got over, that we are 
all so lonely inside ourselves. And then 
he showed that he was big and power- 
ful and afraid of nothing, and he broke 
me down, and then laughed at me and 
made me angry, and then made me 
laugh. And presently I was like a fas- 
cinated thing, and I hated him, and was 
afraid, and wished you were there. 
[ felt you would have helped me. 1] 
wasn’t his equal. And when I tried to 
get away he made me lose my boat, and 
then my brother wouldn’t go, for Jack 
said he was the finest man he’d ever 
seen. Yes, he often says so now.” 

Hector knew that it was true, for 
Jack Pulleine had often raved about Sir 
George. That was the strange thing; 
he drew men to him as well as women, 
and they were not weak men, either, 
but the best. 

“And I forgot everything, Hector, 
for I’d never seen his wife. Oh, poor 
thing! She’s so happy even now. She, 
too, says that he was the most wonder- 
ful man who ever lived.” 

He groaned. Yes, Hale was a ma- 
gician, one who could play with souls 
and smile serenely. 

He was damnable,” he cried, and 
then he stared in front of lim. ‘And 
yet, and yet- & 

“What, Hector ?” 

He answered very quietly. 

“Even now I cannot hate him! 

It was very strange to him that he 
could not, but to her it was the most 
natural thing in the world. For he 
was dead, and yet ranked not among 
the dead, and she could not hate him, 
either. She never had since the day 
she broke from him and achieved her 
difficult freedom. 

“I—I understand that,” she mur- 
mured. 

He put his hand upon her hair, and 
looked again at the magician on the 
wall. 
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“Te—he was like an event, like 
something that had to be, that cannot 
be helped or avoided. He believed in 
nothing but life, and feared nothing; 
even death he did not fear. He was 
like some incarnation of the essence of 
life. I ought to hate him, but I can’t.” 
He stroked her hair. “If you had 
come to me maimed by fire or hurt by 
an avalanche, Anne . 

Aye, it was the same thing! She 
had been hurt by a demigod, by one 
without a human soul or human weak- 
ness, or by some brilliant splendid Ag- 





amemnon. Hale had been no poor 
creature like Paris and she like no Bri- 
eis to any Achilles. Even Achilles 


proved vulnerable at last, but death it- 
self had hardly wounded Hale. One 
cannot hate earthquakes or glaciers or 
voleanoes. And Hale was now made 
greater by death. 

“And now you've come to me.” 

He spoke softly, and thought to 
charm her into acceptance by his com- 
prehension of what she had suffered: 
~ “No, I have not, and I never can.” 

“Not though you love me?” 

He almost smiled as he spoke. 


“Not even though [I love you,” she 
said. 

\nd he answered: “You think I'll 
iccept that now ?” 


Compared with most men he was not 
weak. It was only when he compared 
himself with Hale that he felt so. Hale 
had beaten him and had robbed him 
and had triumphed, but even Hale 
could teach him now. 

“You think I'll accept that answer, 
Ann ‘ws 

She rose from the floor and_ stood 
apart. 

“You must 

“T do not recognize the word now.” 

Such things Hale had said. “Must” 
may be forerunner of a fact, but it is 
only to the fact itself that a man should 
yield. Words as well as men may 
masquerade and prove to be nothing on 
unmasking. : 

“Now?” she asked. 

Aye! now, because he knew every- 
thing, and had put his house in order 


very swiftly. 
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“Do you, then, think me so weak?” 

Compared with the other man, he 
was a child, and she knew it. And yet 
she had never thought him weak. His 
was a more equal, a more human 
streneth, and might be fought against. 
She still meant to fight. For it seemed 
impossible to yield. She answered al- 
most soberly: 

“T cannot marry you; you know it. 

“T do not know it, and you will marry 
me.” 

(nd still though she bled, she strug- 
gled. It would not be fair to him. 

“T cannot and I will not.” 

“Some day you will, though not now. 
It won’t be long, Anne.” He spoke 
with confidence. “I know what I need 
for happiness, and I will be happy. 
When you say ‘no’ it’s not you that say 
4? 

It was not her desires that spoke, and 
yet she said it was her love. 
“Not Ir” 
“You think that 


” 


4 


it’s right, because 
tu are not listening to yourself but to 
ers. Folks have told you that it 
was so easy to do right.” 
One, indeed, had certainly taught her 
that it was easy. By his very teacl’ ig 
| 





she had broken from him. She started 
as Hector spoke, and turned to the por- 
trait. What would Sir George have 
told her to do now? 

As she stood thinking she looked 
again at the portrait, and Hector, know- 
ing that she had come to a crisis in her 
mind, did not speak. He began to un- 
derstand, very vaguely, or if not to un- 
derstand, to have a glimmer of dim 
comprehension. She almost forgot that 
he was there. She kept her eyes fixed 
upon the portrait. Once more a little 
sunlight showed upon it, cloudy sun- 
shine that came and went and gave it 
an aspect of motion and change. To 
her eyes the man grew visibly alive, 
for to it she added her reviving mem- 
ories. What would he say? 

What, indeed, had he said when at 
last he understood that she desired her 
freedom? It needed not the “Eheu” on 
the letters, nor that saying of his on his 
death-bed reported to her by Courtney : 
“I loved her the best,” to tell her that 
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so far as this man could love he had 
indeed loved her. She knew it well, 
and yet when she declared to him that 
she would be free, he had accepted her 
decision, not without emotion, but with 
a curious gallant dignity. “You are do- 
ing right, I see,” he said very simply, 
“and I want you to do right.” 

That was not so easy to understand. 
But Hale had his creed, as all men 
have, the best and worst. Now he would 
say (she almost heard his voice): “You 
did not love me, and left me, and | 
owned you were right. Now you love 
Hector Durant and refuse to be his 
wife, not because you do not wish to be, 
but because you think that others would 
not think you worthy. My dear woman, 
you are a fool. You think so meanly, 
too, of the man you love that you be- 
lieve that he will keep this against you 
in his heart? And yet you love him! 


My dear Anne, I’ve been wastd om 


you!” 

She. remembered him saying tliat 
once. She heard the words now: “My 
dear Anne, I’ve been wasted on you!” 
She had not resented them in the least. 
He had added: “Teaching women wis- 
dom is preaching to the winds, but I 
still have hopes of you.” 

And the portrait smiled above her 
10w. She spoke with it in her mind. 

“You think I should marry him ?” 

A glint of sunlight touched his lips, 
and her own opened half-eagerly. It 
was as though he answered. Then a 
heavy cloud swept over the sky, and 
the portrait sank back into the wall. 

“T’ll marry him some day,” she said 
suddenly to herself. But still she could 
not acknowledge it. She started from 
her dream and saw Hector staring at 
her. His face was very dark. 

“What have you been thinking of?” 
he asked, with heavy brows. 

“Oh, what?” 

Now she hardly knew. She had been 
a long journey. 

“T was thinking what was right.” 

And now she knew. 

He almost sneered, for he had not 
followed her, after all. Jealousy burned 
within him and blinded his eyes. 

“That’s easy,” he said. 


“When you know it.” 

That was a childish thing to say, but 
now she felt that she did know it. Sir 
George had helped her, after all, and at 
the last. 

“Aye! when you know it,” said Hec- 
tor. “But aie you sure?” 

She answered, still dreaming: “I 
am sure!” 

He burst out on her, and she endured 
it patiently, smiling at herself. 

“Oh, you don’t love me! You do not 
speak the truth. Whom do you love, 
then ?” 

Was it still Hale, after all? She did 
not answer. 

“I’m all wrong, because I love you, 
and yet you say yourlove me,” he cried 
bitterly. “You ought to forgive me for 
knowing. Don’t I forgive you some- 
thing, freely, freely?” 

She bowed her head. 

“T'll give you time,” said Hector. 

She needed none, and wondered how 
it was that he should be so blind. He 
did not know that she had come back 
from her journey with her own soul, 
that now might be his for the asking. 
Men are so blind and women wonder, 
and women are blind and men are in 
amazement. But still she could not tell 
him. 

“Oh, I'll give you time,” he cried; 
“but Tl win you yet.” 

She was won, and he did not know 
it. 

“There'll be time enough, time 
enough.” 

Something, after all, told him she 
was gentler, and that made him more 
gentle. But in other ways he was hard. 
Even while she looked at the portrait 
one thing had come to him, perhaps be- 
cause she looked at it so long and hard; 
perhaps because her lips moved once as 
though she spoke to it. The thought of 
that burned in him once more. It bit 
like acid. 

“T’ll not do the biography,” he cried, 
and she turned to him in great and sud- 
den agitation. 

“You'll not do it?” 

“No,” he declared, “I cannot, I will 
not. I must tell Lady Hale. Don’t 
look like that. Can you expect it? I 
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ain to praise him, think of him, aye! and 
lie about him? I'll tell her something 
and say I cannot.” 

“Oh, Hector!” 

She spoke like one in great pain, and 
he stared at her in surprise. 

“You wonder at it?” 

“No, I don’t wonder, but you'll hurt 
her so.” 

Hector looked hard and stern. 

“T can’t help that.” 

Anne came nearer and stood in front 
of him. 

“Hector, she’s a sweet woman. Poor 
thing, she loves you, and—she loved 
him.” 

“Aye,” said Hector, “but I cannot. 
I shall have to tell her somehow. I 
must invent some excuse and try not 
to wound her.” 

But Anne knew that he would wound 
her deeply. 

“Hector, I implore you—— 

Hector frowned. 

“T should not have thought that 
you——” 

Anne cried out, then. 

“Oh, I understand, but don’t you un- 
derstand, too?” 

She spoke forlornly. Would he un- 
derstand she owed this to Lady Hale? 

“T understand what?” 

“She chose you for it, and you ac- 
cepted, and she’s so very sweet, and 
she loves you, and I——” 

She caught his arm. 

“Don’t hurt her, Hector, don’t.” 

He stood in somber silence. Then he 
looked up at Hale’s portrait. 

“Am I never, never to have done 
with him?” he cried bitterly. “No, I 
cannot do it, Anne.” 

It was hard, she knew. Yet she had 
told him the truth, a thing infinitely, in- 
finitely harder. She caught him with 
both hands. 

“Hector, he’s dead, and I did some- 
thing harder, and will you refuse me 
this ?” 

He flushed crimson, and stared at 
her. 

“T refuse you! Oh, do you ask it? 
You know what your asking means to 
me ?” 

“Yes, yes, I ask it.” 
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He clutched her hand so that he hurt 
her, and, suddenly looking up at Hale, 
he cried out: 

“Then I'll do it, Anne!” 

And then they heard Courtney and 
Lady Hale at the door. Hector picked 
up the letters as they lay and threw 
them all behind the fire and thrust 
burning coals upon them, He took up 
the key of the cabinet, which Anne 
had dropped upon the desk, and put it 
in his pocket. 

“And before I forget,” said Lady 
Hale, as she sailed in, “I wonder where 
that locksmith is, Hector?” 

Hector almost laughed. 

“Yes, I wonder where he is,” he re- 
plied. “Let’s have him, by all means.” 

Felicia came in. 

“Ask Benton if the locksmith has 
come, Felicia,” said Lady Hale. And 
Felicia rang the bell. 

“T wonder what we shall find,” said 
Courtney, smiling. “I’m inclined to the 
belief that it is empty.” He tapped it 
lightly. “Sounds like a big cavity,” he 
said jocosely. “What shall we find, 
Miss St. John ?” 

Felicia was hardly equal to the situa- 
tion, though Anne rose to it. She was 
a much better color; so much better, in- 
deed, that Lady Hale presently noticed 
it. 

“You look ever so much better, my 
dear,” she declared. 

“T told you so,” said Courtney. He 
glanced at Hector. “Do you think I 
should have permitted Lady Anne to 
get up if she was not going to do credit 
to my decision ?” 

“T am very much better,” said Anne. 
Her eyes met Courtney's, and fell 
again. 

“The locksmith is down-stairs, my 
lady,” said Benton. 

“Then let him come up,” replied 
Lady Hale. “Oh, dear me. I thought 
I wasn’t curious, but I really am, though 
I am ashamed to be, for my dear hus- 
band was so particular about that cab- 
inet that I have known him to rise in 
the middle of the night, and, declaring 
that he had left it open, go down to 
close it. What do you imagine there 
is in it, Hector?” 
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Hector bent his brows. “I’m afraid 
I can’t guess, Lady Hale.” 

“But, of course, you must look first, 
Hector.” 

“T will,” said Hector. 

And Benton brought up the lock- 
smith. Courtney slid over to where 
Felicia was standing. 

“TIsn’t it very mysterious?” he asked 
h oo 
“Oh, yes,” she murmured. 

“Are we on the verge of 
secrets, do you think ?” 

She didn’t answer. She knew that 
every one but Lady Hale and himself 
was well aware that there was nothing 
in the cabinet of the slightest impor- 
tance. She wondered not a little if he 
did not know it, too. But they all 
watched the mah at work. 

“Seems a simple enough lock; my 
lady,” said the locksmith; “and, if it’s 
the original one, any of you ladies could 
open it with a bent ’airpin.” 

He tried several keys in vain, 
presently decided that it was not 
so simple as it looked. 

“We sha’n’t get into the Bluebeard 
chamber so easily,” whispered Courtn 
to Felicia. 

“T think we might break it open,” 


dreadful 


and 
quite 


1 





said Lady Hale. But that the lock- 
smith looked on as a horrid insult. 
“Begging your pardon, my lady, | 


wouldn't ’ave it said I didn’t open it 
with an ’airpin or a bent nail, and with 
this ’ere piece of wire, I'll do it or bust; 
begging your pardon, my lady.” 

As he bent the wire he lectured on 
locks. 

“Wonderful things is locks, my lady, 
very wonderful; but to a man as knows 
’em they’re like print. Even the ’ard- 
est—and we make ’em very ’ard—can 
be got over by tender, careful ’andling, 
and time given, same as persuading of 
any one to do something. Now, I dare 
say, the gent as locked this thought it 
uncommon safe! But me or a good 
burglar could open it as I said, with an 


’airpin. Now——” 
He put the bent wire in, and nothing 


whatever happened. He _ shook his 


head. 


“It’s not so easy as it looks,” said 
Hector. : 

They all gathered round the smith, 
who was distinctly ruffled. 

“Begging your pardon, sir, it’s as 
easy as one o'clock,” he retorted; “only 
for some kind of a safety curtain which 
[ don’t rightly reckernize.” 

As Hector had the key in his pocket, 
he knew very well that the lock was 
extremely ingenious, and not by any 
means to be picked in a moment. He 
saw no use in waiting for the problem 
to be solved by the expert, so he quietly 
dropped the key into the man’s bag 

“Have you tried all your keys?” he 
asked presently. : 

“Most of ’em, most of ’em, sir,” re- 
plied the smith, rubbing his chin hard. 
[lector looked into the bag and picked 
out the key again. 

“Have you tried this one, for in- 
stance ?” 

The man looked at it, and knew at 
once that he had never seen it before. 
But he saw that it was very likely to do 

hat was wanted, however it had got 
bag, 
“Ah, that key,” he said slowly. “Of 
course I forgot I ’ad that by me. Now 
that key, my lady, might easy do it, if 
it fits. I reckernize the cut of it. That's 

here knowledge and expertness comes 

He inserted the key, there was a snap, 
open. 

“T told you I’d do it easy,” he re 
narked, with a proud smile. “That or 
a bent ’airpin, as I said.” 

He stood ] 
come up. 

They saw the papers which Anne had 
thrust into the cabinet. On the top of 
them was the sheet on which Hale had 
written : 


and the cabinet came 


aside and let the others 


These papers are to be burned unopened 
] ly, and 


by Hector Durant, whom I trust utterly, 





in case of his death, by the other executor 
whom I shall appoint. 

Hector read it out, and poor Lady 
Hale snuffled. 

“The dear!” she said. ~ “And are 


they to be burned, Hector? And what 
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did he mean by ‘unopened,’ when 
they’re all loose like that?” 

“That’s a difficult question,’ said 
Hector; “but I dare say he changed 
his mind and opened them himself.” 

He put the-papers back and turned 
to the locksmith. 

.“As that key seems to fit very well, 
I suppose I can have it?” he asked. 

The locksmith shook his head slowly. 

“T puts a great value on that there 
key, sir. You see, my lady, it’s a very 
valuable key, and very useful to me in 
my trade. ’Owsoever, if five shillings 
ain’t too much for a grand key like that, 
why, it’s yours, sir,” he added suddenly. 

\nd Hector gave him the five shill- 
ings. The locksmith retired in triumph. 

“But ’ow that key got into my bag 
fair beats me,” he said, as he went 
down Park Street. 

Lady Hale said he was evidently a 
very clever man, and to that Hector 
agreed dryly. 

“He had considerable  self-posses- 
sion,” said Hector. “I'll say that for 
him.” 

‘Then Courtney declared that he 
must go. 

“You won't stay for lunch!” ex- 
claimed Lady Hale, as if a doctor had 
nothing else to do. 

“T wish I could,” he said, “but I be- 
lieve I have five people waiting for me.” 

He went over to Lady Anne. 

“T hope you will soon be quite well,” 
he said kindly. “For I declare there’s 
no more the matter with you than with 
Lady Hale.” 

“My right apex is quite—quite nor- 
mal?” cried Lady Hale. 

“Absolutely,” declared Courtney. “I 
believe I’ve‘done a great deal of good 
to all of you. Even Hector looks bet- 
ter.” 

“T really think I am. At any rate, 
I hope to be,” said Hector. He looked 
at Lady Anne. 

“And so’s Miss St. John.” 

Courtney went across to Felicia, who 
was standing by the window. Lady 
Hale instantly began to talk in a loud 
voice, 

“Felicia, before I go, tell me if I may 
come to Cannes,” he said. “You know 
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you never would say that in the way I 
wanted.” 

“TI shall be very glad,” said Fe- 
licia. 

“Then I’ll come. You mean it?” 

“IT mean it.” 

Courtney was a good deal agitated. 

“You know last year you told me 
something that was very painful to me, 
Felicia.” 

She bent her head. 

“T remember,” she murmured. 

“You said you liked me very much, 
but that you loved some one who did 
not love you. And you promised that 
if you could put his image away from 
your heart- Es 

She did not say anything when he 
stopped. 


e “Can you do it? Am I to come?” 


She looked up at him. 

“And—and you know what. this 
means to me, Felicia!” 

She knew. 

“You will marry me, dearest?” 

“Yes,” said Felicia. She wished she 
was a better woman. Perhaps she 
was. Most certainly she would be. No 
man could be with Tom Courtney and 
not discover the best within himself; 
while as for women, their love is their 
best, and always must be. 

He shook hands again with every- 
body, and hurt them very much, for he 
was immensely strong, and went away 
in a tremendous hurry to save what re- 
mained of his waiting patients. 

“The doctor is a darling,” said Lady 
Hale, wringing her hands and making 
a very wry face, “but I wish his hands 
were not so strong. Did he hurt you, 
Anne?” 

Anne said that he had hurt her a lit- 
tle, but that she didn’t mind in the 
least. 

“And you, Felicia?” 

But Felicia had left the room. Hector 
knew quite well what had happened to 
her and Courtney in that talk by the 
window. Perhaps if he suggested it to 
Lady Hale he might get a little more 
talk with Anne. 

“Don’t you know why he nearly 
squeezed our finger-nails off?” he 
asked. 
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“Do I know why ?” asked Lady Hale. 
“Now, how could I know why ?” 

“Telicia knows,” said Hector; and 
Lady Hale stared at him. She was very 
much puzzled. 

“Felicia knows ?” 

“To be sure. Now, when does a man 
squeeze your hand very hard?’ he 
asked, laughing. 

“When he likes you, 1 imagine,” re- 
turned Lady Hale. 

“Yes, and when he likes some one 
else, too,” said Hector significantly. “I 
mean that he and Felicia——” 

“Good heavens,’ cried Lady Hale, 
you don’t mean to say so! And I 
never saw it. Poor, dear, sweet Fe- 
licia, I must go and ask her if it is true, 
at once.” 

She fairly bolted, and when the door 
closed behind her Hector went over to 
Anne. 

“You saw it, Anne?” 

“Oh, yes, I saw it.” 

“Good old Courtney is very happy. 
And he doesn’t know anything.” 

Yet, after all, what was there to 
know? It was tactless of Hector to say 
such a thing. When men are tactful 
and women are wise the peace of the 
thousand years will be at hand. He be- 
gan to walk up and down the room. 

“I’m not going to ask you anything 
now, Anne,” he said suddenly. “But 
I'll do the biography. I won't even say 
[’ll do it for you. Jl do it for Lady 
Hale. She’s a perfect and dear old 
lady.” 


She is very sweet,” said Anne, sig 


“ 


gh- 
“She has never suffered, though; 
never has lived, Anne. There are some 
who don’t, just as there are some who 
seem born to suffer. I’ve learned a great 
deal since yesterday, Anne. I told you 
I'd ask you nothing, but that won’t pre- 
vent me saying what I feel. I think 
you a good and sweet and splendid 
woman, and I love you better than I 
ever did. You’re going presently, and 
you'll take my love with you. And I 
know I have yours.” She never said ¢ 
word. “I know it. For the present 
that’s enough for me. Some day you 
will understand what I do. And in the 


meantime I have to work. It’s not 
pleasant for me. But if I refused to do 
it she would suffer, and she’s always 
been kind to me. I’m glad you made 
me see that I couldn’t refuse to do it.” 
Above them Sir George smiled sub- 
tly. For months Hector had to endure 
that smile, and would, perhaps, come to 
understand it and all that lay behind it; 
all that was not good and all that was 
great and overpowering. Already he 
knew that the woman was not to blame. 
Some day, when he recognized that he 
owed to him Anne’s amazing and all- 
awakened love, he might pardon the 
man himself. Who was any man that 
he could blame any other, if he knew 


his own heart and all its insurgent im-, 


pulses? 

He turned to Anne again. . 

“We shall have Lady Wale back 
again rejoicing,” he said, with a smile. 
“And then there will be lunch, and they 
and you will go. But I’m quite happy.” 

And in spite of herself she, too, was 
nearer happiness than she had_ been 
since the time that she knew that she 
loved him. The great struggle was 
over. 

“Are you not happier?” he asked her. 

“A little,’ she murmured. 

“lll make you quite happy some 
day.” 


meet Ct 


le took her hand and kissed it. And 
then Lady Hale returned, weeping in a 
loud voice and very full of Doctor 
Courtney’s virtues. 

“T shall say the Nunc Dimittis short- 
ly,” she sobbed. “For dear Felicia 
owns with tears that she is going to 
marry him.” 

She lifted up her voice again and 
wept, and then called Felicia, who came 
in looking as if it were a thing to be 
ashamed of. But then Hector and Lady 
Anne were there, and knew things. 
Nevertheless, they both congratulated 
her. 

“You've got the best man I know,” 
said Tlector. 

“And a manner equal to a coal- 
mine,” sobbed Lady Hale; “and he’ll be 
president of the Royal Academy of 
Physicians very soon, I know. Oh, if 
only my dear husband had been here to 
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rejoice with me—I should be ready to 
die at once.” 

It seemed to some of them that this 
was hardly the way to put it. But then 
Lady Hale rarely put it in the right 
way. It was only certain that her heart 
was right. 

“And then he’ll never, never see the 
biography,” she declared, with tears, 
“two volumes and a_ frontispiece. 
Think of that, Hector.” 

Hector did not know what he was 
to think_of, but he was quite sure that 
it wouldn’t be in two volumes. It took 
all lunch-time to console Lady Hale 
when he said so. However, when he 
asserted recklessly that a biography in 
two volumes was now vulgar and re- 
served for second-rate politicians and 
missionaries she was quite consoled. 

. ‘He was much more than a politi- 
cian,” she declared; “and certainly | 
would not have him regarded as a mis 
sionary, though he was very kind and 
polite to clergymen. He always said 
they did him good, and made him laugh, 
though I’ve not myself found them 
amusing, as a rule.” 

They all found her amusing, and 
even lelicia recovered her tongue and 
chattered freely. But she wondered 
how things stood between Hector and 
Lady Anne, and now in her new-found 
happiness, which was really great the 
moment it came to her, she was very 
sorry for Anne, and even tried to be- 
lieve that she had misjudged and mis- 
taken her. For love is charity, and, 
when it needs to suffer no more, is very 
kind indeed. 

Then the women went up-stairs to 
put their things on, and the luggage 
was brought down into the hall, and the 
carriage stood at the door. 

\nd presently, as she had so much 
less to do, Anne came down first, and 
stood ra little while with Hector in 
the librat ie window which looked 
across the park. 

“May I come to see you soon?” he 
asked. ; 
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She looked at him wistfully, and his 
heart ached for her. 

“Do you—do you really wish it?” 

“You know I do.” 

She said in a low voice: “If you will, 
then.” 

“You know I love you, Anne.” 

She sighed. “Oh, yes.” 

“And I know you love me.” 

“Do I? What right have I?” 

Nothing but the very simple right of 
human nature; the right that all have 
to save themselves by clinging to the 
best within them, and the best that is al- 
ways in those whom they love. She had 
no other right, and, if she knew it, 
needed no other. 

“The right to make me happy,” he 
said, with the divine selfishness of 
lovers. “And I understand.” 

She felt the tears run down her face, 
and recognized her weakness, which is 
the strength of true passion. Once she 
had revolted against strength, and yet 
had failed. Now she would yield at 
last ; and such yielding would be no fail- 
ure, surely. 

“Yes, I love you.” 

He bent his head and kissed her, and 
knew that she spoke the truth so truly 
that she was his forever. 

“Come, dears, come,” cried Lady 
Hale. For Lady Anne was going with 
them as far as Piccadilly. 

They went together to the door. 
There Lady Hale stopped and said in 
tears: 

“You've never done it, dear Hector, 
but I think I should like you to kiss 
me. You see, I’ve never gone away 
like this before.” 

So Hector, wlhiom she loved as if he 
were her son, bent and kissed her on 
both cheeks, and she smiled at him 
again. 

“You dear,” he said very tenderly. 

And Felicia said in a low voice that 
he had been very good to her. 

But Anne said nothing. Yet, when 
he went back into the house, he was 
almost content. 
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CHAPTER. XI. 


SMA\WWING awoke late the 
next morning, rejoi- 
cing that he need not 
cook his breakfast. Af- 
ter feeding his hill-born 
hunger with novel and 
exciting foods he saun- 
tered out to become a 
wave on the tide that flooded those 
strange, heart-shaking streets. 

Back and forth he wandered on 
Broadway, the moving crowds, volatile 
as quicksilver, holding him with a hyp- 
notic power. Often he stopped before 
some shop, hotel, or theater that he had 
come to know in print. Not until five 
o'clock did he find that he was leg- 
weary. Then he took his bearings and, 
in his own phrase, “made back to camp.” 

A boy brought him Piersoll’s card at 
six, and Piersoll followed. He came 
with that alert self-possession which 
Ewing had come to consider typical of 
these dwellers in a crowd where each 
is the inconsiderable part of a great or- 
ganic body, and must yet preserve his 
unique oneship. 

“Bully old place, this,” Piersoll began. 
“My mother came to balls here thirty 
years ago. Show me your stuff.” 

He dropped into one of the armchairs 
and lighted a cigarette. 

Ewing opened a portfolio and placed 
drawings along the wall. Piersoll slid 
his chair closer and studied them. 

“They’re only little things I’ve seen,” 








murmured Ewing. “I haven’t had a 
chance to see much,” 

Piersoll blew out smoke and arose to 
put one of the drawings in a better light. 
He gazed at this closely, swept his eye 
again over the others, and exclaimed: 
“Allright! Bully! Good drawing, and 
the real thing. That’s the point—you’ve 
drawn only what you’ve seen. They’re 
not all equally interesting, but they’re 
all true. You'll do.” 

“I’m glad you like them. I never 
knew if they were good.” 

“They’re better than I expected, from 
Mrs. Laithe’s talk. She was so keen 
about them, I made allowances.” : 

“Mrs. Laithe seemed to think I might 
sell them.” 

“Some of those you can sell, undoubt- 
edly. The others show what you can 
do. They'll get you orders. “The maga- 
zines are using a lot of Western stuff. 
That ranchman’s wife there in her poor 
little flower garden, surrounded by a 
million miles of sage and cactus—fine! 
It’s a story picture, and the story’s good. 
The Knickerbocker might use that. 
They might want a series from you— 
six drawings or so—‘Scenes of Ranch 
Life.’ g 

“It sounds too good.” 

“It’s not, and you'll get stories to il- 
lustrate. Can you draw a pretty cow- 
boy ?” 

“Pretty ?” 

“The kind in the magazine story. 
Harvard man, half-back, old New York 
family, named Van-Something or oth- 
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er; unhappy love-affair ; tries ranch life; 
fearless rider, dead shot; ‘six feet of 
clean-limbed, virile young manhood,’ is 
the approved phrase for him. He’s a 
beautiful thing—his man _ keeps his 
chaps pressed, and he never is seen need- 
ing a shave.” 

Ewing grinned appreciatively. 

“T have read it somewhere—some- 
thing like it.” 

“You'll go on reading it. But you'll 
have to pretty your cowboys if you 
make the pictures for it. Hulston usual- 
ly illustrates it. He can draw a cow- 
boy that would make a bunch of violets 
look coarse and brutal.” 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t——” 

“Of course you couldn’t. But you'll 
find work. Some of the magazines are 
becoming reckless and printing stories 
f cowboys that are almost real. Come 
along to the club. You'll meet some 
fellows there. The chap that printed 
ny book is dining with me, but he’ll slip 
off early and we can have the evening 
together.” 

“I liked your book,” Ewing ventured, 
when they were in the street. 

“Well, that’s comforting. I dare say 
t was easier to read than it was to 


But about this club you're go- 
ing to—it’s a little place we've started 
lately illustrators, newspaper men, 
book writers, and that ilk. You must 
join. I believe I'll be safe in putting 
you up. 

“[T never joined a club,” Ewing con- 
fessed. “Are there conditions ?” 


4 
“Rigid ones—you must have ten dol- 
lars for the entrance-fee, and not be a 
leper.” 

“Well’— Ewing debated 
money——”’ 

“That’s all you need think about. The 
other part is ours. We have you in to 
dine and look you over.” 

They ascended the steps of a dingy- 
fronted brick house in Clinton Place, 
a little.out of the Broadway rush. Pass- 
ing through a bare, echoing hall, they 
entered one of the two dining-rooms of 
the club, connected by immense sliding- 
doors, now throw open. They were 
broad, lofty rooms, with stained floors, 
mantels of gray marble, and rich old 


“T have the 


doors of polished mahogany framed in 
white casements—the drawing-rooms of 
some staid family of a bygone genera- 
tion, before the trade army had invaded 
this once quiet neighborhood. 

Ewing at once noticed the walls. 
They had been covered with a grayish- 
brown cartridge-paper, and on this the 
members of the Monastery had plied 
their charcoal in fancies more or less at- 
tuned to the spirit of the organization. 
There were monks in most of the pic- 
tures, monks combating or, alas! over- 
borne by one or another of that mere- 
tricious trinity which ever conspires 
against godly living. Over the mantel 
in the first room a pink-fleshed nymph 
in simple garb of chef’s cap allured an 
all but yielding St. Anthony with one of 
the club’s dinner menus held before his 
hunger-lit eyes. Ona panel to the right 
of this a befuddled lay brother, having 
emptied a flagon of wine, perched on the 
arm of a chair and angled fatuously 
into a jar of mocking goldfish, to the 
refrain: 

For to-morrow will be Friday, and 
We've caught no fish to-day! 





To the left, Brother Hilarius furtive- 
ly ignored his breviary as he passed a 
gay affiche, from which a silken-limbed 
dancer beguiled him with nimble, world- 
ly caperings, and smiles of the flesh and 
the devil. 

“There’s a vacant panel or two in the 

other room,” said Piersoll. ‘We'll save 
one for you. Come down to the grill- 
room—it’s early yet.” 
They went out through the hall and 
down a narrow stairway. They heard 
the lively hum of voices, and Ewing 
found himself in a -low, wainscoted 
room, finished in dull gray, where a 
dozen or so men talked loungingly in 
corners, awaiting the dinner hour. 

Piersoll presented him to several of 
these in so quick a succession that their 
names became a many-syllabled mur- 
mur in his ears. They found seats on 
a red-cushioned corner bench of church- 
ly pattern, and Piersoll ordered cock- 
tails. 

Ewing tried to follow the talk run- 
ning about him. A boyish-looking re- 
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porter for a morning paper was telling 
at a near-by table how he had been the 
first to reach the scene of a railroad 
wreck in Pennsylvania late the night 
before by fording a swollen river. At 
another table a successful playwright 
obligingly expounded the laws of dra- 
matic construction to a respectful nov- 
ice, who seemed puzzled by their sim- 
plicity. At their own table a youth of 
yellow melancholy confided to Piersoll 
that the afternoon had witnessed an im- 
portant transaction in verse—the sale of 
his ballads, “She Was a Belle in the 
Days of Daguerre.” 

“The editor of Quips took it and paid 
on acceptance—let’s have another,” he 
added, with deep significance. 

The atmosphere of the place was un- 
thinkably democratic. The cub reporter 
here met his city editor as man to man. 
Piersoll identified various members of 
the gathering—the dramatic critic of an 
evening paper in busy talk with the Wall 
Street man of the same sheet; a prom- 
ising young composer cornered by the 
star reporter of a morning paper, a griz- 
zled knight of the world of war, crime, 
flood, fire, and all mischance of any 
news value, a man who had attained the 
dignity of signing his “stuff.” Old men 
and young, they were compacted of 
nerves, vividly alive, even those in 
whom the desk stoop could be detected. 

The movable feast of the cocktail 
waned and the groups drifted up-stairs. 
The publisher for whom Piersoll waited 
came at last, a bland but keen-eyed gen- 
tleman of early middle age, introduced 
to Ewing as Mr. Layton, of Layton & 
Co. They followed the others up 
to the dining-room, and Piersoll found 
a table for three under the drawing of 
the earnest but miscalculating angler. 

Ewing nervously apprehended talk of 
an abstruse literary character from 
which he would be debarred. The talk 
assuredly became abstruse, but it dealt 
in literary values solely as related to 
public taste in the novel of commerce, 
and to the devices of Layton & Co. 
for divining and stimulating that vari- 
able quantity. 

Ewing lost the run of this talk for a 
time, entertaining himself with a study 


of the other diners. The rooms had 
rapidly filled, and two waiters scurried 
among the tables. His attention fo- 
cused on a long table in the center of 
the room, whose occupants made sav- 
age and audible comment on diners at 
other tables, and confided to one an- 
other, in loud, free tones, their frank 
impressions of late comers. 

After a while he turned again to 
Piersoll and his publisher. They were 
still discussing literature. Layton was 
now setting forth the superior state of 
the latter-day author over those of the 
past. 

“Those old fellows had no market 
publishers were a sleepy lot. Think 
what could have been done with ‘Para- 
dise Lost,’ illustrated by Hulston with 
about fifty half-tones and marginal dec- 
orations, and an elegant binding, prop- 
erly advertised, with testimonials from 
clergymen and leading actresses and 
senators and prominent college presi- 
dents. I tell you, gentlemen,” he con- 
cluded earnestly, “this is the golden age 
of letters!” 

This phrase, unhappily reaching the 
big table in a moment of quiet, made 
an instant sensation. 

“The golden age of letters!” was 
echoed in concert by eight men, who 
arose solemnly and bowed to the em- 
barrassed Layton. He tried to smile 
tolerantly, as if he knew a joke when 
he saw one. They sat down and turned 
to stare at him with extrayagant awe, 
catching his eye when they could and 
drinking to the golden age. Piersoll 
grinned cheerfully at them. Ewing 
was puzzled. 

“T like this place for its literary at- 
mosphere,” said one loudly, gazing over 
the head of Layton. ‘Don’t you all just 
love literature?” 

“Oh, I simply adore it!” answered 
the next man. “I really can’t say what 
I should do without books. I think they 
improve the mind.” 

Now they hitched their chairs about 
so that they could regard Layton more 
easily, though they affected to be un- 
conscious of his presence. 

“It docs seem to me that literature is 
good to read,” ventured another con- 
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servatively ; “but, then, J love music and 
flowers and the little birds.” 

“I should die without literature,” in- 
sisted another—‘“it’s so good and ex- 
cellent. Oh, why do not more people 
read literature and be decent!” 

Layton rose, genially bidding his host 
and Ewing good night. The men at 
the long table rose with him, bowed 
ceremoniously, and chanted “the golden 
age of letters” as he passed—all but 
one, who sobbed bitterly because poor 
Shakespeare had not lived to see it. 

Ewing was still dazed, but he had 
slowly been growing cheerful. He felt 
that he could almost understand this 
strange fooling. He would have been 
glad to observe it still from a distance, 
but Piersoll took him to the long table 
when Layton had gone. The others 
made room for them, and Ewing re- 
sponded somewhat timidly to the intro- 
ductions that Piersoll performed. He 
was a little anxious lest he be made a 
part or target of their sport and show 
himself awkward under the ordeal. 
For the moment, however, there were 
remarks about the undesirability of 
“tradesmen” as guests of the club. 

“IT know a lovely delicatessen mer- 
chant,” said one brightly; “a most in- 
teresting person. He says this is the 
golden age of cooked provisions. I must 
have him round the next time Layton is 
brought in.” 

“T can get a plumber from over on 
Eighth Avenue,” volunteered another. 
“We might have a ‘trade’ night, if Lay- 
ton will come. Of course, they’ll talk 
about nothing but how to sell their 
wares, but they’ll have a good time to- 
eether.” 

Presently they forsook this theme, 
and Ewing found himself talking to 
Chalmers, an illustrator with whose 
work he had long been familiar. 
Though Chalmers drew Western sub- 
jects, Ewing was amazed at his con- 
fession that he had never been west of 
Jersey City. Chalmers, on the other 
hand, was delighted to learn that Ew- 
ing had so long been a part of that life 
which he had portrayed from afar, and 
was at once profuse with offers of help 
when Ewing explained his situation. 


He was eager to see his work, and 
would install him in a studio. 

“T know the place for you,” he ex- 
claimed, after a moment’s reflection. 
“There’s a vacant studio in our build- 
ing on Forty-second Street. Billy 
Glynn told me to sublet it and sell the 
stuff the first chance I had. You can 
move in right off if you like it.” 

Ewing thanked him warnidy. Two 
of the other men at the table had studios 
in the same building —Crandall, who 
made picturés for a comic weekly, and 
Baldwin, who was a magazine illustra- 
tor. They became, like Chalmers, so- 
licitous to oblige the newcomer, and 
were attentive to Piersoll when he 
praised, with a quick word or two, the 
drawings of Ewing. He felt immensely 
drawn to these men, who had dropped 
their bantering to be kind to him. 

The crowd of diners had thinned out 
until only a few lingered over their 
coffee. From one or another of these 
scattered groups would come a burst of 
laughter at the climax of a story, or a 
bar of song from one who had reached 
his playtime of the day, and recked not 
if he advertised this. It was an hour 
of ease in the Monastery, when its in- 
mates expanded in the knowledge that 
Sunday lay before them. To some, at 
least, this could be a day of rest. 

A musical member came: from the 
rear room to the piano near the long 
table to play a Liszt rhapsody. When 
this performer had gone back to his 
seat, one of the men from the big table 
seated himself at the instrument. 

“Heard a great song over on Third 
Avenue last night,” he began. ‘‘Wish 





I could remember — something like 
this———” His fingers searched for the 
melody. Ewing caught a transient 


strain of it, and thrilled to recognize 
Ben’s favorite, a thing he might be 
singing to his guitar in the far-off, lone- 
ly cabin at that very moment. 

“*The Fatal Wedding,’ ” he ventured 
to the performer. 

“Sure—that’s it! ‘The Fatal Wed- 
ding.’ Wish you fellows could have 
heard it—rich! How did it go, now?” 

Ewing recklessly hummed the open- 
ing bars. 
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“Go ahead, if you know it!’ This 
came from several of the men. He 
protested. He would have liked to sing 
it, yet feared to do so before an audi- 
ence whose ridicule he had learned to 
dread. He considered the song to be 
irreproachable, and could understand 
the apparent enthusiasm about it, but 
he doubted his worth as a vocalist. 

“T don’t believe I’d better try it,” he 
began; “I know the words—it’s the fa- 
vorite song of an old-time cowboy I’ve 
lived with, and he does it right. I 
couldn’t give anything more than a poor 
imitation of him.” 

The inciting calls were renewed. 

“Go on! Do your worst! Show us 
how your friend does it! Silence in the 
back of the hall!” 

Piersoll smiled encouragingly, and 
the accompanist struck the opening 
chords, having at last recalled the air. 
Ewing diffidently took his place at the 
end of the piano, with apologetic pro- 
tests. 

“I'll do my best, but you should hear 
Ben Crider sing this.” 

The little audience listened with un- 
feigned delight as he sang of the hand- 
some stranger who wooed the village 
beauty, only to desert her for “a lady 
proud and haughty,” who had “houses, 
jewels, land, and gold at her command.’ 
The words moved his hearers. Had he 
not promised them to render the 
in his friend’s manner? They felt he 
was achieving this with rare art. Al- 
most unconsciously, indeed, he sang the 
song in Ben’s best manner, with a sob 


song 


in the voice, and even with Ben’s 
strained, sad face as he reached the 
pitiful climax: 

“While they were honeymooning in a man- 


sion on the hill, 
Kind friends were laying Nellie out behind 
the mill.” 


He moved quickly back to his chair 
almost before the first shouts of laugh- 
ter dismayed him. He blushed and 
glanced appealingly from face to face 
as the applause was swelled by the 
groups in the rear room. He and Ben 
had considered this no song to be 
laughed at. It was too sad. Yet he 


saw that the applause was a friendly 
tribute to his performance.  Piersoll 
was pounding him joyously between the 
shoulders, and Chalmers was urging 
him to do Ben Crider singing the “Fatal 
Wedding” at their next club smoker. 
Baldwin demanded the last verse again, 
and Ewing sang it, from his chair this 
time, redoubling his efforts to bring out 
its pathos. 

In the new applause that deafened 
him he felt reassured. At least they 
were not laughing at him. He joined 
weakly in the merriment. The gods 
had blessed him with a gift for silence 
at critical moments. He asked no ques 
tions. 

As the mirth subsided, were 
heard unctuously rehearsing choice 
lines from the song. A passion for the 
ballad pathetic had been aroused. Some 
one called on Chalmers. 


voices 


“Chalmers has written a song him- 
self—give it to us, Chalmers—the one 
you sang up at Needham’s the other 
night.” 

Chalmers took his place and bowed 
low as the accompanist poised eager 
hands above the keyboard. 

“Gentlemen, with your kind atten- 
tion, I'll give you a little thing called 
‘Nothing but Mother’—words and mu- 
sic by a party that doesn’t want his real 
name known because the folks back 
home might hear of it. Let her go, 
professor !” 

In a twangy, nasal voice, not unlike 
Ben’s, enunciating his words with the 
fastidious and strained precision of the 
music-hall balladist, he began: 


court-room, it was crowded, 
All the witnesses was there; 

The judge he sat a-frowning 
In his highly cushioned chair. 

They was trying a old lady 
For the stealing of a horse; 

They had hauled her to the station, 
They had dragged her there by force !” 
The last line had been achieved with 

intense, passionate emphasis. Ewing, 

listening intently, felt the pricking of a 

nameless suspicion. The song seemed 

right enough, and yet some queer, ulte- 
rior emotion stirred within him. The 
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air continued in a stirring minor, 
adapted to the dramatic action: 

“Then uprose a handsome lawyer, 

But would not give his name; 
He defended this old lady 
And well he done the same. 

The verdict was ‘Not guilty!’ 

Tears stood in the jury’s eyes; 

When the unknown lawyer heard it, 

Then says he to their surprise :” 

With secret consternation Ewing 
waited, trying to laugh with the others, 
who had exploded at “tears,” wrenched 
out in a high minor wail. The air now 
took a graceful, swinging waltz move- 
ment, and the puzzled youth suffered 
an illumining flash: 

was my mother once 
In days of long ago; 
I'll not forsake her now, 
Her lot has fell so low. 
I have other mothers now 
To take me by the hand, 
But I'll not desert this one 
Just because I’m rich and grand.” 

Enlightened at last, Ewing joined 
in the applause, amid which Chalmers 
resumed his seat. Instantly perceiving 
why they had laughed at his own song, 
he burned at recalling how chance alone 
had saved him from betraying a simple- 
hearted faith in the virtues of that gem. 
Now it was funny, even to him. Other 
songs of Ben’s rang in his ears; they 
were all funny—though he must never 
let Ben know that. He had unwitting- 
ly betrayed Ben to a ribald crew, but he 
had learned a thing it was well to know. 
He had learned of the world; he had 
aged in a leap. 

They sat late at table, drinking beer 
from stone mugs, smoking long- 
stemmed pipes, and trifling with song. 
They blended their voices in melting 
harmony at the climax of “Nelly’s” 
woe, and in the acuter parts of “Noth- 
ing but Mother.” 

As they drifted out at midnight, 
Chalmers made an appointment with 
Ewing to inspect the vacant studio and 
make himself, if he liked, one of the col- 
ony of not too serious workers housed 
by the Rookery. 

Half a dozen men strolled with him 
to the Stuyvesant, and in the shadow 
of its sober doors, as a parting testi- 


monial to his worth, they sang once 
more in blended pathos: 
“She was my moth-e-r-r once 
In days so long ag-o-o-o!” 
He watched them up the street a 
block, pouring out their hearts in song 
to a watchful and cynical policeman. 


CHAPTER XII. 


When Ewing, a few days later, 
moved into the vacant studio on the 
top floor of the Rookery, the men there 
made an affair of it, flocking from their 
studios to receive him. They showed 
him the view from his windows, a far 
stretch of dull-red roofs, with murky 
water-butts stuck aloft like giant cock- 
ades against the gray sky. They 
showed him where he would sleep, in 
a little closetlike alcove screened from 
the big room by a gay curtain. They 
exhibited the alcohol-lamp left by 
Glynn, over which water would be 
boiled for the morning coffee. And they 
superintended, from their wider experi- 
ence, the arrangement of his belongings. 

He felt aloof from the friendly tur- 
moil, unable to believe that the place 
would be his own. The thing was too 
vast for his experience. It would sure- 
ly be for another that Baldwin spread 
the Navajo blankets on the floor and 
couch; for some one else that Chalmers 
removed piles of old magazines from 
the cot in the alcove; for some one else 
that Dallas tucked brushes into a ginger- 
jar; and for some one else that Griggs 
tested water-taps and the radiator. 

When they had cheerfully discovered 
that no one could think of anything 
further to do, they trooped down 
Broadway to celebrate Ewing’s advent 
in a dinner at the Monastery. When 
this was over and the crowd had 
thinned to a few late sitters they had 
him do a picture. The others watched 
him as he worked, standing on a bare 
table drawn to the wall.. Brother Hila- 
rius grew before their eyes, insecurely 
astride a bucking bronco, narrowly ob- 
served by two figures in the background 
—a dismayed brother of his order in 
gown of frieze and hempen girdle, and 
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Red Phinney, 
ribald glee. 

The watchers applauded as the pic- 
ture grew. They had not supposed that 
the quiet, almost timid, boy, who be- 
trayed his unsophistication by countless 
little mannerisms, could have attained 
the sureness of line his strokes revealed. 

The heated air of the room rushed 
up to make a torrid zone of the region 
about the worker’s head ; and from time 
to time one of the watchers handed him 
a mug of creaming ale, with which he 
washed the dust of the charcoal from 
his throat. He lost himself in the work 
at last. The voices, laughter, songs, 
strains of the piano, came but faintly to 
him, and were as the echoes of street 
life that sounded in his ears each night 
before he slept. It was ’way along to- 
ward morning when he stepped down 
from the table to survey the finished 
drawing. 

He knew he had done well, but he 
was glad to be told so by the others. It 
was clearly their opinion that the club 
had in no way descended from its high 
standards of mural decoration. Bald- 
win brought a bottle of fixative and 
sprayed the drawing through a blow- 
pipe. Then they drained a final bumper 
to the artist and the work, and went out 
into the mild September night, making 
the empty street, sleeping in shadow, 
resound to their noisy talk. 

Arrived at the Rookery, Ewing 
mounted to his own floor, and found 
himself in the curious stillness of the 
big room. It had seemed to wait there 
for him, mutely, but with desire. He 
stood a moment in the silence, his ears 
ringing with after sounds of the night, 
He fell on the couch, too tired to go 
formally to bed, and felt himself falling 
into sleep as into a beneficent and wel- 
coming abyss. 


contorting himself in 


He awoke from a dream noisy with 
laughter; a phantasma in which faces 
were gray and distorted through smoke, 
and people did wild things in sane ways. 
He lay long enough to separate the fic- 
tion of this dream from the actual per- 
formances of the night before. Then 
he rose, yawning away the last of his 


drowsiness, and looked out over -the 
roofs. He saw that it was late after- 
noon, for the shadows of the water- 
butts ran well to the east. The mute 
soMtude of the scene gave his loneliness 
a new pang. He felt more solitary in 
the multitude than he had ever felt in 
his unpeopled hills. Yet the place still 
lured him, not less than in days when he 
had hungered for it, a starved lover of 
life in the desert. If only he could find 
some one to come near, some one to 
whom he could be his unguarded self. 
Such a one must exist. 

In this moment of homesick longing 
his mind caught at Mrs. Laithe. She 
had told him to come soon. Did that 
mean in one day, or in ten? She was 
his one link with an old life that had 
filled if it did not satisfy. And some- 
times she had met him. Chiefly she had 
been a woman for the eyes, but there 
had been fleeting times when they 
touched in ways that brought him a 
deeper satisfaction—times when invisi- 
ble antennze from each seemed to be in 
communicative contact. These mo- 
ments brought back the palsy of shy- 
ness that had stricken him at his first 
glimpses of her; yet they brought, too, 
some potent, strange essence that sus- 
tained him. He resolved to go to her 
now. She mystified, she dismayed him, 
but her kindness was dependable. 

It was the memory of this that moved 
him to bathe, to dress himself afresh, 
and to walk briskly through the tonic 
sharpness of a September afternoon. 

As he rang the bell, a vague, delight- 
ful home-coming warmth rushed over 
him. 

“In a moment I shall see her,” he said 
within himself. As the door swung 
back he heard the din of many voices, 
and caught a rush of heated air, sweet- 
ish with the odor, as it seemed, of tired 
and fainting flowers. At the entrance 
to the drawing-room he faltered, for 
the place was thronged with terrifying, 
strange people, who held teacups and 
talked explosively. 

Longing to flee, he saw Mrs. Laithe 
across the room, turning somewhat 
wearily, he thought, away from three 
or four voluble women, as if to snatch 
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at a moment of rest from her perfunc- 
tory smile. Almost instantly her eyes 
swung to his, and he became aware, as 
she started toward him, of some sudden 
flurry leaping, behind their _black- 
fringed curtains, a quick play of lights 
that stirred and confused him. She 
gave him her hand with half-formal 
phrases of greeting under which he de- 
tected a rising nervousness. 

“So good of you to come, and on my 
day! They’re tiresome at best. You 
are well? You shall have tea and know 
some people.” 

She went to a table between the two 
rooms, where a girl in white drew tea 
from a samovar into many little cups. 
Ewing began to watch this girl, a slight 
but rounded creature with yellowish 
hair curving down either side of her 
tanned face. He caught a greenish 
light in her eyes as she bent to her task 
with a somewhat anxious concentra- 
tion. 

Mrs. Laithe brought him the tea, 
which he helplessly took, and presented 
him to a vivid-hued young matron, who 
made room for him beside her. His 
part in the talk that followed was con- 
fined to. mutterings of agreement, 
tinged now and then with a discreet 
sympathy. He heard the latest golf 
and yachting news and sprightly chat of 
the lady’s newest motor-car. He 
learned that Newport had been deadly, 
Bar Harbor impossible, Tuxedo not 
half-bad for a week-end; and that New 
York would be empty for another fort- 
night. 

In one of the roving looks he per- 
mitted himself under his companion’s 
discourse his glance rested on two peo- 
ple far back in the library. One was 
Mrs. Laithe’s father. He stood, cup in 
hand, talking down to a smartly attired, 
white-haired woman who sat forward 
in her chair and stared at Ewing. Her 
gown was black, and one white-gloved 
hand rested on Bartell’s arm. Her eyes 
did not waver as Ewing met them. He 
saw that Bartell seemed to identify him 
in the throng and speak a few words to 
the lady. Ewing turned to his compan- 
ion, feeling discomfort ‘under that 
steady survey. A moment later he was 


drawn to look again, and saw Bartell 
coming toward him. 

“Ah, young man!” His greeting 
oozed cordiality, the soothing friendli- 
ness of a man fitted-to find only the 
pleasantness of life. 

“And come with me, if Mrs. Dudley 
will let you off’—the lady smiled a 
pretty but unreserved assent—‘“an old 
friend, Mrs. Lowndes, wants to know 
you. She’s a dear soul, always jolly. 
Tell her about cowboys and things, 
won't you ?—something pleasant.” 

They stood before the woman in the 
chair, and Bartell uttered a few words 
which Ewing did not hear, for at the 
moment he had glanced up to see Mrs. 
Laithe watching him with eyes of such 
genuine dismay that confusion overtook 
him. He wondered what wrong thing 
he could have done, but recovered in 
time to bow and murmur a phrase of 
acknowledgment. His new acquaint- 
ance indicated a seat beside her, but did 
not look at him. 

“Thank you, Chris. Mr. Ewing will 
entertain me. Run off to some one as 
young as yourself.” 

Bartell smiled himself back into the 
more crowded room, and Ewing waited, 
apprehending talk like that he had late- 
ly undergone. But he found that this 
woman who had stared at him so curi- 
ously was not voluble. For a long time 
she remained silent. Once he glanced 
up to observe that her eyes were closed, 
and seized the moment to study her 
face. He thought she was very old— 
sixty, at least. Yet the face showed 
strength in its frailness. The cheeks, 
looking brown under the _ plenteous 
white hair, were lined but not withered, 
and the curve from brow to chin re- 
vealed more than a suggestion of self- 
will, A dainty but imperious old lady 
he thought her. He might have be- 
lieved himself forgotten but for an inti- 
mation of waiting thrown out by her 
manner, a suggestion of leaning toward 
him, breathless, one of the gloved hands 
poising, as if to alight on his arm. He 
found this less tiring than the compul- 
sion he had lately been under to agree 
with ‘a livelier woman about matters 
strange to him. And yet he was re- 
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lieved when she opened her eyes as if 
to speak. He regarded her with puz- 
zled but kind expectancy. At last she 
said, and he understood that her voice 
was unnaturally tight and hard: 

“Mr. Bartell tells me that you are a 
painter, Mr. Ewing?” 

“I’m trying to be—they are very kind 
here.” 

“Your father was Gilbert Ewing—a 
painter?” 

“Oh, you knew him?” He thrilled 
at the thought, but was disappointed. 

“Mr. Bartell mentioned his name— 
and yours.” 

“He was a painter, yes; he died out 
there in Colorado.” 

She seemed to shudder ever so slight- 
ly, and her eyes closed again. 

“And your—your mother?” The 
words were hardly more than a whisper. 

“My mother died when I was very 
small.” 

Again she seemed to wince under a 
sting. But now she fell away from that 
waiting tenseness with which she had 
held him. The hand that had hovered 
over his arm fell limply into her lap, and 
she leaned back in her chair. 

“T’m afraid you aren’t very well,” he 
ventured. ‘The rooms are close.” 

She opened her eyes, with no sign of 
having heard. Sitting forward in her 
chair, she gazed ahead with narrowed 
eyes. 

“T am an old woman and dull, Mr. 
Ewing, but I should like to have you 
come and see me.” 

“T’ll be glad to come,” he answered 
promptly enough, though he could not 
keep surprise from his voice. 

“Come to-morrow, if you will, and 
pardon an old woman’s whim in asking 
you with so little ceremony.” 

“T will come, of course.” He won- 
dered if she felt a city loneliness like 
his own. 

“Thank you. I shall be in after four.” 
She gave him a card from a small silver 
case at her belt. “The room is close. 
You may fetch me tea.” 

He was certain her eyes were sharply 
on him as he went, and when he re- 
turned, her full gaze swept him with a 
look in which he curiously read incre- 


dulity, with something beside that might 
have been fear or repulsion—he could 
not determine. She took the tea, but set 
it down untasted. A very queer old 
lady -he thought her. He stood by in 
embarrassment, not knowing what to 
say. Glancing about for inspiration, 
he was relieved to see Bartell bearing 
down upon him from the side of Mrs. 
Laithe. He came up jovially. 

“I’ve been ordered to separate you 
two, Kitty. Young men aren’t plenti- 
ful at this time, and Eleanor wants 
one.” 

“Thank you for bringing him, Chris.” 
She gave Ewing a little nod, which he 
construed as his release, and he turned 
to meet Mrs. Laithe. 

She sought his eyes with that swift 
look of apprehension which had before 
puzzled him, and threw. another glance 
toward Mrs. Lowndes, who now chatted 
smilingly with Bartell. She seemed to 
be reassured. 

“T do hope you’ve not been bored. 
No? I was afraid. Come and meet my 
sister.” And she momentarily swept 
away his memories of the queer old lady 
by leading him to the girl in white who 
poured tea. 

“Virgie, this is Mr. Ewing.” 

The girl looked up with that hint of 
shyness he had before observed in her. 
The eyes instantly recalled his own 
mountain lake when the light showed it 
to far, green depths. But they fell at 
once, for she inclined her head toward 
him, seized a cup, and demanded stern- 
ly: “Cream or lemon—I mean, I’m 
very glad to know you. Do you take 
sugar?” 

In his own embarrassment he would 
have told her, but Mrs. Laithe broke in 
with her low laugh. 

“He doesn’t want tea, child; he only 
wants 1 

The girl interrupted defensively with 
a flutter of eyelids toward Ewing: “I 
can’t remember what they like when 
they come back the second time. It’s 
too much to expect.” 

“Your martyrdom is over, dear. No 
one wants more tea, and most of them 
are escaping. . Talk to Mr. Ewing while 
I speed them.” 
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The girl sank wearily into a chair, 
with a rueful glance at the table’s dis- 
array of cups and plates. 

“T’ll dream about tea to-night.” 
hands met disconsolately in her lap. 

“T suppose there was a lot of it,” Ew- 
ing replied sympathetically. 

“Why do they do so many insane 


Her 


things here?’ demanded the girl. 
“They’re always at something. Town 
is tiresome.” 

“But don’t you live here?” 

“Dear, no! I went to live with 


mama’s sister up in New Hampshire 
when I was small, after mama died. 
There was no one here to raise me. And 
now that I’m raised they want me back, 


but I shy at things so—dad says I’m 
not city broke. I shall hold off another 
year before I get into this sort of 
thing——” She waved an ably dis- 


paraging hand toward the backs of sev- 
eral unsuspecting people who lingered. 
Then she looked up to meet his laugh, 
and laughed prettily with him. The 
two had found common ground by some 
freemasonry of the shy. 

“Does it seem like a play to you, 
too?” he asked. ‘Every one playing a 
part and making you wonder how it’s 
coming out?” 

“Well’—she debated—‘I 
have that, when I was at school and 
came here for holiday times. I was al- 
ways expecting great things to happen 
then. But they never did. You'll be 
disappointed if you expect them. Ev- 
erybody rides down Broadway in the 
morning and back again at night, and 
they make such a fuss about it that you 
think something worth while is coming 
ff, but it doesn’t. J know.” She 
achieved this with an air of mellowed 
cynicism that almost won his respect. 

“But things must happen where 
there’s so much life,” he insisted. 

“You're very young, aren’t you?” she 
retorted. “Quite a boy, I should think. 
Sister said so. You'll see, though. It 
isn’t one bit more a happening life than 
ours up at Kensington. Yours must 
have been the happening life there in 
the West. Tell me about Clarence. Is 
he a real cowboy yet? He says he’s a 
real one, but I couldn’t believe it. Those 


used to 


I saw in the Wild West show looked as 
if they’d had to study it a long time. 
Can Clarence lasso a wild cow yet?” 
She leaned toward him with friendly 
curiosity. 

They were amazed half an hour later 
when they looked up to find Mrs. Laithe 
standing by them, the only other occu- 
pant of the room. 

“You must come oftener,” urged 
Mrs. Laithe. Her sister gave him her 
hand with a grip that made him won- 
der at its force. 

He pushed through the evening 
crowd of Broadway, pleasantly review- 
ing his talk with the girl. At Forty- 
second Street it occurred to him that 
this was the first time he had walked 
the street unconscious of its throng. 
Ile had been self-occupied, like most of 
its members. 

But the girl, he reflected, would go 
away. Thé friend, the near one, to take 
and give, man or woman, was still to be 
found. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The men of the Rookery toiled, in the 
season of toil, with that blithe single- 
ness of purpose they brought to their 
play. Ewing learned this the follow- 
ing morning, when, after an hour in his 
own place, correcting some of those 
hasty first arrangements, he began an 
idling tour of the other studios. These 
occupied the two upper floors of the 
building, those beneath flaunting signs 
of trade on the ground-glass doors one 
passed in the long climb from the street. 

From Baldwin’s studio—Baldwin was 
sketching in from the model a kneeling 
Filipino prisoner with head thrown back 
and hands bound behind him—Ewing 
descended to Chalmers’ place to find its 
owner finishing, with many swift pen- 
strokes, the filmy gown of a débutante, 
who underwent with downcast eyes the 
appraisal of an elderly beau. This ab- 
sorbed and serious Chalmers was so 
unlike the frivolous nightbird that Ew- 
ing forbore to distract him. 

Griggs, in the studio back of Chal- 
mers, was soberly work-bent over the 
wash-drawing of a sword fight, an il- 
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lustration for what he confided to Ew- 
ing was the latest “high boots and hard- 
ware novel.” 

“You seem to be all black-and-white 
men here,” remarked Ewing. “Aren’t 
any of you painters? I’ve thought I’d 
like to work in color—to learn the trick 
of it.” 

Griggs glanced up at him, then smiled. 

“The trick of color, eh? Sure! 
There’s a boy up-stairs next door to you 
—old Pop Sydenham. I'll take you up 
now, but don’t let him hear you call 
it ‘the trick of color.’ Pop has been 
at that trick for over a century now—I 
believe he’s a hundred and nineteen 
years old to-morrow. He’s got a darned 
refined sense of color, too. I guess he’s 
seen every color in the world, except 
some of those he puts on his own can- 
vases. Some of those I don’t believe 
he ever saw anywhere else. But Pop’s 
worth knowing if you’re keen to paint. 
He’s a whole Art Students’ League in 
himself. Come on, he'll be proud to 
have you notice him.” 

Wiping his hands neatly on his jacket 
—plainly a long-established custom with 
him—Griggs led the way to a room 
across the hall from Ewing’s. He 
opened the door in answer to a call, 
and pushed Ewing in before him. Sy- 
denham leaned back on his stool to peer 
at them around the corner of his easel. 

He was an old man, as Griggs had 
said. White hair fell in sparse locks 
over his ears, and his short, roughly 
pointed beard was scant enough to re- 
veal sunken cheeks. But the face was 
tanned to a wholesome brown, and the 
eyes that glanced over his gold-rimmed 
spectacles were full of fresh good 
humor. He nodded to Griggs and 
clambered down from his stool to greet 
Ewing. 

“He’s a line-man now,” announced 
Griggs, after the introduction; “but 
some busybody has gone and told him 
that there’s such a thing as real color. 
Of course, I don’t pretend to know my- 
self, but I told him you did. He’s your 
neighbor on this floor. Run in often 
and make yourselves at home with each 
other,” he concluded cordially. “I must 
hurry back and finish a fight.” 


“May I look?” asked Ewing, his 
eyes running about the room to the 
many canvases. 

“My summer’s work is there 
Look? yes; but I can’t promise what 
you'll see. You bring your own eyes. 
I can’t make eyes, too. If I only 
could ” He spoke with a slow, soft 
gentleness, his blue eyes half-shut and 
dreamily distant. As Ewing turned to 
study a landscape leaning against the 
wall on a table near-by, the painter 
climbed to his stool and twined his thin 
legs confusingly among its supports. 
Then facing his canvas and working a 
brush into the color on his palette, he 
continued: 

“Line is a fact. Color is only a sen- 
sation. Any one can prove line, but to 
know color you must have imagination. 
If you lack that and do have a gift for 
humorous abuse, you can be an art 
critic and make quite a bit of money, 
I’m told.” 

He spoke with the same slow gentle- 
ness, even when a hint of seasoned bit- 
terness betrayed itself. 

One close look at the sketches about 
him had made Ewing rejoice that his 
own paintings were safe with Ben 
Crider. He studied the canvases before 
him with pleasure and dismay—wooded 
hills, grassy meadows, a park slope 
with a single birch; mist rising over a 
marsh; a country road narrowing into 
a blaze of sumach. They showed plain- 
ly enough, he thought, that color must 
be conveyed rather by implication than 
by blunt directness, and there, he felt, 
had been his own great blunder. He 
had been brutally direct. 

Some of the pictures before him left 
him wanting a sharper definition of line, 
a more explicit modeling of surface, a 
treatment less timid, and the color it- 
self, though it never failed to interest 
him, often puzzled or even irritated. 

Sydenham had meantime taken food 
from a curtained cabinet, and was 
munching before his easel. He waved 
the freedom of his larder to Ewing. 
“There’s bread and half a chicken, and 
pickles. There used to be ham, but I 
forget if it’s there yet. Anyway, it 
wasn’t the most expensive ham. I can’t 
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lose daylight by running out. The light 
changes while I eat. I’m no Joshua. 
What did Griggs say of you?—crazy 
boy, that Griggs. Doing black and 
white, eh? Show me.” 

Ewing had helped himself to the 
bread and meat; and the two, eating 
casually, crossed the hall to his own 
room. His drawings were at hand, and 
Sydenham looked at them as_ he 
munched, pausing critically now and 
then, a bit of bread midway to his 
mouth. 

“Not bad, not bad! If you can do 
that well you ought to do better. But 
too many of you boys quit when you’ve 
learned to do something you can sell. 
It’s respectable, of course, but shoe- 
makers do as much, and you’ve no-right 
to call yourselves artists for it. I’m 
afraid there isn’t anything made in the 
world that some one won’t buy. And 
people know if their boots fit them, or 
if their bread is good, but they buy pic- 
tures in the dark. There wouldn’t be so 
many men calling themselves painters if 
the public wasn’t a better judge of 
sawed or iron castings than it is of 
pictures. Where did you study?” 

“My father taught me drawing. He 
warned me to learn that first.” 

“Father, eh? Well His eyes 
rose from the drawings, ranged along 
the top of the couch, to the portrait of 
Ewing’s mother, hung between the two 
windows, and the speech died on his 
lips. He stepped back, bit into a reserve 
slice of bread, and waved an inquiring 
chicken-bone toward the picture. 

“My mother,” explained Ewing. 
“My father painted it.” 

Sydenham’s jaw fell, and, looking 
again at the portrait, he muttered some 
low, swift phrase of bewilderment. 
wing waited for him to speak, but 
the old man only stared. 

‘It has good color, don’t you think ?” 
he ventured at last; but even the men- 
tion of color could not move Sydenham 
to speech. He absently consumed the 
remainder of his food and _ flicked 
crumbs from his frayed jacket. 

“You look like her,” he said at last, 
with so much the air of speaking to 
himself that Ewing made no answer, 
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He moved toward the door with bowed 
head. At the threshold he looked back 
at Ewing a brief moment, then went 
out, closing the door saftly behind him. 

Ewing decided that his neighbor was 
a curious old man. Recalling other 
curious people he had met in this 
strange new world, he was reminded 
of the lady who had urged him to call 
on her. He was still ready to believe 
that any one might wish to talk to him, 
or to hear him talk. But in spite of 
this the old lady had been queer. From 
the table he picked up the card she had 
given him, studying the name and won- 
dering what they might talk about. 

He was still feeling this mild wonder 
when he rang the lady’s bell at five 
o’clock. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Two persons had waited for Ewing. 
Mrs. Lowndes was one of them, sitting 
forward in her chair and braced on its 
arms, though her head drooped now and 
then in forgetfulness. The other was 
a big, shambling old man; a dark man 
gone gray, his face needing the kindly, 
yellowish-brown eyes to save it from 
sternness. His thickets of eyebrows 
were joined in a half-humorous scowl 
of perplexity. 

“Tl had to send for you, Fred. You 
and Herbert Sydenham are the only 
two left who were close to me then, 
and Herbert Sydenham—well’—she 
laughed a laugh of exquisitely humor- 
ous pain—“Herbert would have forgot- 
ten me any time these twenty years for 
a striking color scheme, a streak of un- 
paintable moonshine. It was you, Fred, 
or no one, and it hurt me so! All last 
night I was on the rocks being ground 
to bits. I knew you would say the wise 
thing.” 

The big man had risen to walk the 
floor, his thick shoulders heaving as if 
to throw off invisible burdens, his head 
shaking doggedly. 

“Yes, Kitty, yes-——” His voice was 
big but low, the voice of his whole be- 
ing bent te soothe. He came to her 
side and reached down to take one of 
the frail, blue-veined hands between his 
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own two, huge and hairy. They closed 
upon hers with a kind of awkward ef- 
fectiveness, 

“Of course you had to come to me, 
but I’m afraid all I can do is to brace 
you.” 

“I wanted you to be with me. I 
couldn’t have borne it alone, Fred-—his 
being here—Kitty’s child.” 

“And you say he doesn’t know?” 

“T’m certain of it, and Eleanor Laithe 
doesn’t know ; but those are little things 
when I know.” 

“We'll see, Kitty—we’ll see. Perhaps 
I can help. But I suspect it’s one of 
those matters where you must be your 
own guide. You'll act as you feel; not 
as I think—not even as you think.” 

“Ellen is going to the door,” she 
whispered, almost fiercely, bracing her- 
self in the chair. 

As the maid held back the curtain at 


the doorway, Ewing advanced uncer-" 


tainly, an embarrassed smile on his lips, 
the look of one who would be agreeable 
if he knew how. He saw Mrs. Lowndes 
stiffy fixed in her chair, her white- 
crowned head thrown back, and he 
would have taken her hand, but she di- 
verted him from this. 

“Mr Ewing, my old friend, Doctor 
Birley.” 

Her voice was no longer halting and 
shallow, as it had been the moment be- 
fore, when her barriers were down. 
Ewing swiftly,confirmed his impression 
of the previous day—this was a lady 
of immeasurable pride, a one-time 
beauty, who perhaps treasured the au- 
thority her charms had once conferred 
upon her, wielding it with little old- 
fashioned graces. She seemed to him 
at the moment to be an almost ex- 
cessively mannered person, interesting, 
but unapproachable. 

He stopped on his way to her chair 
and shook hands with the big man, who 
had come forward. This person was 
quite as formidable as the curious old 
lady, but he was eminently kind of look. 

“Sit here, Mr. Ewing.” He indicated 
a chair. , 

“IT asked you to come and_ see 


’ 


me——-” The old lady had begun in 


low, even tones, but paused, and Ewing 
was again struck by that seeming of 
agitation which had made him remark 
her the day before. 

“Mrs. Lowndes was interested to 
hear of your life in the West,” said the 
big man easily; “and she was good 
enough to ask me to meet you also. 
We were both interested in knowing 
of you from the Bartells.” 

“There is so much we do not under- 
stand here in New York,” put in Mrs. 
Lowndes’ rather vaguely, Ewing 
thought. He looked from one to the 
other. The lady puzzled him, but the 
big man drew him from his embarrass- 
ment, helping him to an ease which he 
could hardly have achieved with his 
hostess alone. 

Without knowing quite how he be- 
gan he was presently talking. Uncon- 
sciously he directed his speech to the 
man, who kept kind eyes on him and led 
him by questions when he paused. He 
was aware that the woman listened, and 
that her eyes searched his face, but he 
divined, without meeting them, that 
they were more curious than kind, and 
several times, as she moved in her chair, 
he seemed to feel sharp little points of 
hostility radiating toward him. 

But the big man drew him more and 
more from the consciousness of her 
presence, so that he all but forgot her. 
It seemed entirely natural to him that 
he should be telling this friendly in- 
quirer of his early life, the first memo- 
ries of his father and mother, and of 
the queer, shifting home they had 
known. As he told of the death of his 
mother—-both listeners had seemed 
strangely alert for that— he was startled 
by a sound from the lady—a catching 
of breath and a gasp of pain. He 
turned quickly, but observed only a 
stiffly courteous gesture bidding him 
continue. 

He stopped in confusion, feeling that 
a strange quiet had come upon the 
room. The questions from the big man 
had ceased, and the woman drooped in 
her chair until he could no longer dis- 
tinguish her outline through the deep- 
ening dusk. Nor was there any sound 
when his own voice ceased. Neither 
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figure stirred. He was oppressed by 
the awkwardness of it. 

“T should have pulled up,” he said, 
with an uneasy laugh. “I forgot I 
wasn’t on a lone road.” 

There was still no sign from the 
woman, shrunk far into her chair, but 
the doctor rose at his speech with a 
half-muttered, “We’re obliged to you.” 
Ewing rose at the same time, with an 
impulse to break some strain that he felt 
himself sharing. The doctor reached 
out in the dusk and turned on an elec- 
tric light that hung above the table, 
looking quickly at Mrs. Lowndes as he 
did so, for there had come from her 
a murmur of protest at the light. Ew- 
ing also looked at her from where he 
stood on the hearth-rug. The lighting 
of the room had intensified some elec- 
trical current that pulsed from each to 
each. The woman returned Ewing’s 
gaze with the absorption of one moved 
for the moment beyond all arts of con- 
vention. Her eyes glistened, ominous 
of tears; and her small, lean chin trem- 
bled as her lips parted. Ewing turned 
from her in distress, appealing by look 
to the big man, who watched them both, 
but his gaze was at once drawn back 
to the woman. She rose from her chair 
with weak effort, and faced him with 
something like wild impulse rather than 
intention, a look, a waiting poise, that 
shook him with fear of the unknown. 
Slowly she brought her hands to a 
wringing cRasp at her breast. Her eyes 
were frankly wet now as she leaned and 
peered at him, holding him immovable. 
Twice her lips parted with dry little 
gasps, her hands working as if to wring 
the words from her choked throat. 

“My boy!” It was so low that with- 
out the look of her lips as they shaped 
the words he could not have been sure. 

“My boy—oh, my boy!” This time 
they were sharper, though no louder, 
and Ewing’s nerves tingled an alarm 
that ran to the roots of his hair. She 
came a half-step toward him, and he 
felt that he was drawing her, divined 
that in another moment she would be 
throwing hersélf upon him in surren- 
der to some emotional torrent that 
raged within her. He was powerless 


under this sudden, ~ strange assault. 
Dumbly he watched her, closer now by 
another step, the clasped hands fighting 
blindly toward him, with little retreats 
to her breast, her dry lips again shaping 
the words, “My boy—my boy!” 

And then, even as his own arms were 
half-extended with an instinctive saving 
movement—for the woman _ seemed 
about to totter—the stillness was broken 
by quick steps along the hall, the rattle 
of curtain-rings along a rod, -and the 
voice of the maid: 

“Mr. Teevan, ma’am!” 

There had been an _ instinctive 
wrenching asunder of the three at the 
first sound of steps. Yet traces of the 
stress under which they had labored 
were still evident to Randall Teevan as 
he entered. Mrs. Lowndes had turned 
to search among the magazines on the 
table—not before the little man had 
swept her with a comprehending eye- 
flash., 

Ewing, pleasantly delivered from a 
situation that had grown irksome, a sit- 
uation rising from what he considered 
the too-ready sympathy of an emotional 
old woman, allowed his relief full play 
in the heartiness of his response to Tee- 
van’s greeting. The doctor had squared 
his shoulders to another pacing of the 
room. 

Teevan, missing no item of the 
drama he had interrupted, chose for 
himself the rdle of blind unconscious- 
ness. So well did he enact this that 
Mrs. Lowndes was convinced, and the 
belief aided her to recover a proper 
equanimity. The doctor surveyed the 
new actor with a skeptic keenness not 
so readily to be overcome. 

One glance at Ewing’s perturbed but 
mystified face assured Teevan that the 
climax of exposure had not been 
reached. He bustled amiably about the 
room, kissing the hand of Mrs. 
Lowndes, shaking the hand of the doc- 
tor, straightening a picture on the wall, 
and, at last, lighting a cigarette as he 
faced the room from his favorite post 
on the hearth-rug. 

“T ran in for a moment to see how my 
lady prospered’”—with a graceful wave 
of the expiring match toward Mrs. 
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Lowndes—“and all is well. I find her 
holding court to youth and age, to wit 
and wisdom, all of which she combines 
graciously in her own person. She is 
looking weary, perhaps, but rejoiced. 
Gentlemen, you have served her well. 
Doubtless our young friend here, 
Mr. Ah, yes, Mr. Ewing—has 
talked enchantingly. By the way, my 
lady, I’ve sent you a brace of birds that 
lived their little span of woods life be- 
tween last spring and yesterday. Ah, 
but they came to a fluent richness of 
body, brown and plump and tender as 
first love, and tanged with autumn 
spices—so blessed be the piece that 
brought them low.” 

The atmosphere cleared of its cloud- 
wrack as his speech flowed, marked by 
pointings of the small, crisp mustache 
and gracious little pauses of appeal to 
each of the listeners in turn. 

From edible songsters he progressed 
to the cooking of these, and thence to 
speech on the art of cooking at large. 
There were pessimists, it seemed, to be- 
moan the day when a maitre d’hotel 
would die rather than outlive the dis- 
honor of his master’s table, as when 
Vatel stabbed himself because the fish 
for one of Condé’s dinners failed to ar- 
rive on time—proving, as Savarin ob 
served, that the fanaticism of honor 
could exist in the kitchen as well as in 
the camp. But in the opinion of the 
speaker these were pinchbeck heroics, 
Vatel would have been the truer 
Frenchman, certainly the better chef, if, 
instead of wreaking a messy violence 
on himself in his master’s kitchen, he 
had contrived an entrée to replace the 
missing fish. And we should remem- 
ber, too, that the French, good cooks 
as they are, have but elaborated an art 
for the germinal principles of which 
they are indebted to Italian genius. 
Italy first saw the revival of cookery 
as she first saw the revival of learning. 
The land of Savarin lay in darkness 
until light was brought by those incom- 
parable artists in the train of Catharine 
de Medicis. One might recall how 
Montaigne was captivated in the land 
of Horace by the weighty manner of the 
chef of Cardinal Caraffa in discoursing 
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upon the occultisms of his art. The 
Italians even then held the thing hardly 
second to theology. 

The little man here permitted a pause, 
in which he discarded his cigarette and 
readjusted the carnation in his lapel, 
with a sniff at its spiciness. Then he 
turned graciously to Ewing: 

“But I must be off—time races so in 
this little nook! If you’re stepping on, 
Mr. Ah, yes, Ewing, to be sure— 
if you’re leaving, I shall be glad to join 
you as far as the avenue. My dutiful 
love, lady, and to you, doctor, that 
virtue which superstition ascribes to 
your pellets. The word ‘health’ could 
never have been coined by the healthy, 
could it? [I dislike to use the word 
baldly.” 

Ewing rose, glad of the exit thus pro- 
vided. It was kind of people to concern 
themselves about his affairs, but he 
wished they could be less peculiar. He 
bowed to Mrs. Lowndes and _ shook 
hands with the doctor. He, at least, 
was understandable. 

When they had gone the old lady 
faced her friend with a calmness that 
surprised him. 

“Fred, what sorry, what terrible 
things can make us young again! I 
feel now as I felt that other night—just 
at this hour so many years ago—when 
I knew she’d gone—knew she’d gone.” 

“THe’s Kitty’s boy.” The big man 
fronted her as if for a feat of persua- 
sion. 

“Don’t, Fred! I’ve just weathered 
that point. I was weak, but Randall— 
Randall saved me. He’s dreadful, Fred; 
unnatural, impossible—oh, terribly im- 
possible!” She faced him dauntless- 
ly, her cheeks glowing with faint spots 
of color. 

“T liked him, Kitty. He seems—— 

“You're a physician, accustomed to 
monstrosities. THe’s something we don’t 
speak of, my friend. And see—you 
must see—what he would suffer if he 
knew.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Ewing was delighted by an invita- 
tion from -the little man to dine. They 
had reached the avenue after walking in 
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silence through a side street. Such mo- 
ments were rare with Teevan. Not of- 
ten did he fail of speech, even in his 
periods of calculation. But this was a 
moment requiring nice adjustments. 
The suggestion about dinner came. as 
they paused at the corner. 

“Tf you'd like to have me I’d be 
mighty glad,” respondéd Ewing. 

They turned toward Ninth Street, 
and Ewing told of his hour at Mrs. 
] owndes;, % scarce conscious of Teevan’s 
questioning, for the litthe man probed 
with an air of discreet condolence that 
would have won a far we reticent 
talker. Ewing was gratified by this at- 
tention from a man who knew the world 
of cities, and whose mind must usually 
be occupied with affairs of importance. 
He felt himself drawn to Teevan by 
bonds of sympathy that tightened mo- 
mentarily. 

“My dear mother-in-law is a senti- 
mental thing,” the little man confessed 
with a delicate intimation of apology. 
“She makes any sad tale her own. She’s 
a dear old soul, with quantities of tem- 
perament, but she recovers with ama- 
zing facility, I’m bound to say. If you 
met her to-morrow she’d likely freeze 
you with a nod.” 

Ewing was not sorry to hear this, 
though he thought it hardly polite to say 

When they reached the house in 
Ninth Street Teevan ym in his 
guest with a charming hospitali 

“Come to the library. The man will 
bring you an apéritif while I escape 
from this accursed frock coat. Nota 
word about your own dress! I took you 
as you were—but a jacket for me, if 
you'll pardon it.” A servant entered in 
answer to his ring. 

“Sherry and bitters, Farrish, and Mr. 
Ewing will dine with us. Is my son 
in?” ; 

“Mr. Alden is dining out, sir.” 

“All the better, my boy. We shall 
be the chummier for Alden’s absence. 
Make the house yours while I change. 
There are the evening papers; or per- 
haps you'll be interested by those cabi- 
net bits—jades and scarabs and junk 
of that sort; a few fairish pieces of 
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Greek glass—that Tanagra isn’t bad, 
nor those Limoges enamels. The net- 
sukes and sword-guards are rather good 
Japanese bits, and there are one or two 
exquisite etchings on ivory—un instant, 
n’est-ce-pas? 

Ewing lay back in his chair and 
sipped the sherry when it came. His 
enjoyment of the room’s ensemble was 
too nearly satisfying to require exami- 
nation of it by detail. It was a room of 
discreet and mellowed luxury, with an 
air of jaunty ripeness that distinguished 
its composer. le was thrilling agree- 
ably to his host’s evident interest in 
him when the latter eee ot beaming 
with a smile of rare good-fellow ship. 

They were pai at table in a 
dining-room whose plain old mahogany 
and thin silver produced, like the li- 
brary, an impression of finished luxury 
without flaunt. The dinner itself pos- 
sessed an atmosphere of sophistication, 
a temperament, even. As Ewing ate, 
and drank of a Burgundy whose merit 
he was ill qualified to"appraise, he was 
conscious of a real fascination growing 
within him for the man who favored 
him with so distinguished a notice ; who 
talked, seemingly, with the same nice 
care to please him that he would have 
exercised for a tableful of more diffi- 
cult guests. 

Nor did Teevan lack the parts of a 
listener. Ewing found himself talking 
much and enjoyably. With so tactful a 
listener, so good a friend, it was no 
longer necessary to remember that he 
was new in this land and unknowing of 
its smaller ways. It occurred to him, 
indeed, as he reviewed this memorable 
evening, that he had talked more than 
his host. But he was spared the youth- 
ful blush at this by remembering that 
he had been questioned persistently— 
“toled,” as Ben would have said, with 
baits of inquiry. Incredible as_ it 
seemed, Teevan wished him to talk and 
had neatly made him do so. He felt 
that the little man» must know him 
through and through. He had been, of 
course, a book in large print and short 
words, but he was flattered to believe 
that Teevan had found him worth open- 
ing. 
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Anu now he was certain he had dis- 
covered the longed-for friend; one soul 
had come from the oblivious throng to 
touch his own, to call him out and speak 
him fair. ; 

And the need of such a friend be- 
came more and more apparent to Ewing 
as they sat in the library after dinner 
over coffee and liqueurs. It was brought 
upon him that he had never known his 
own rashness in braving so difficult a 
world with so modest an equipment. 

At times during the evening Ewing 
had feared a return of that distressing 
malady to which his host was subject, 
but this he was happily spared. 

When he took a reluctant leave it was 
with two emotions: a fervent liking for 
the wise man who had so generously be- 
friended him, and doubt of himself, the 
first he had known. It came like an 
icy blast out of summer warmth and 
shine. 

Teevan listened for the door to close 
on his guest. When he heard this he 
sank into his chair and chuckled gasp- 
ingly. Presently he drank a gla [ 
brandy, smiled in remembering pleas- 
ure, lighted a cigarette, and took his 
post on the hearth-rug, his eyes dancing 
elfishly, his lips moving. 

His son found him so an hour later, 
for the little man was tireless even when, 
lacking an audience, he merely drama- 
tized his own reflections. Seeing him 
to be familiarly engaged, Alden Tee- 
van would have withdrawn with a care- 
less, half-contemptuous nod, but his fa- 
ther detained him with a gesture, and a 
sudden setting of his face into purpose- 
ful hardness. 

“Sit down.” He looked into the hall, 
then closed the door and faced his son. 
The latter regarded him with coolly im- 
pertinent interest. 

“You'd make a ripping conspirator in 
a melodrama, Randy. What you going 
to do now—steal the will?” 

Teevan laughed grimly. He crossed 
back to the hearth-rug and took a fresh 
cigarette, which he lighted with studi- 
ous deliberation. His words followed 
swiftly upon the first exhalation of 
smoke, and his eyes fastened venomous- 
ly on his son’s. 
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“T’ll give you a morsel to jest with— 
conspirator, indeed!—yes, and a will. 
See if that facile wit of yours is up to 
it, my bonny stripling.” 

“Well?’? The young man yawned 
ostentatiously. 

“You missed dining with your broth- 
er this evening. He was good enough 
to break bread ‘at my table.” 

The young man took a cigarette from 
the lacquered bowl at his side and 
lighted it with the same deliberation his 
father had shown. 

“Really? I didn’t know you had an- 
other son,” 

“Thank God I haven’t—but your 
mother had, and that precious, snivel- 
ing grandmother ofe yours has another 
grandson. You might recall that when 
you chatter of melodrama—and wills. 
I believe her estate is not one you'd 
care to divide.” 

“What rot are you gibbering with 
those monkey airs of yours ?” 

“Delicate as ever in your raillery! 
Perhaps you think I’m drunk. Perhaps 
Tam. But I dropped in on your grand- 
mother this afternoon in time to prevent 
her clasping that nameless whelp to her 
breast. <A lovely bit I spoiled, my mer- 
ry-andrew !—tears and fondlings to- 
night, a codicil to-morrow. I’m none 
too sure there’d have been a codicil, 
though. Likelier a new will—‘give, de- 
vise, and bequeath the sum of one dol- 
lar to my grandson, Alden Teevan, 
who has already wheedled me out of 
more than was good for him, and the 
residue of my estate, both real and per- 
sonal, to my beloved grandson, Gilbert 
Denham Ewing: is 

“Ewing! That chap Nell Laithe 
brought back with her—that ‘rustic 
lout E 

“Have I won your attention, lad? 
Another item I chance to recall—per- 
mit me,’ since you’ve mentioned the 
lady’s name—have you caught the look 
of her eye as it rests upon the creature 
—how it follows him, runs to him, 
hangs upon him with sweet tenacity? 
Have you felt the glow in her voice as 
she speaks of him? A woman of the 
world, young, tender, romantic, stormed 
by this Galahad of the hills, who first 
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wins her solicitude by his helplessness, 
and then, before the lady quite knows it, 
coerces her whole being by sheer mascu- 
line dominance. Ah, you haven’t read 
that—only enough of it to puzzle you, 
perhaps enrage you. You haven’t your 
father’s eyes. I read it all in three 
glances: one at him and two at her. 
Decidedly, you’ve not your father’s 
eyes.” 

“Nor his love of many words. So 
that’s the son of my mother, of the 
woman who failed to. adore yoy after a 
brief but heroic effort?” 

“Likewise, I dare say, the lover of a 
woman who will henceforth fail to ap- 
praise you at anything like your ex- 
traordinary worth. Such blind things 
they are, eh, my boy? She regards the 
two of you superficially, bien entendu, 
and hence to your prejudice. There’s 
a likeness between you, the same cast 
of face, even a likeness of voice, and 
your noses are identical—the nose of 
that woman—but the differences are all 
in his favor. You have grace of a 
drawing-room sort, a certain boudoir 
polish of manner, but his face is fresh- 
er, kinder, quicker of sympathy, more 
compelling, and there’s that out-of- 
doors look in his eye, the look of readi- 
ness and power. You know what that 
sort of strength means with the pretty 
animals.” 

“You speak bitterly—but, then, you’ve 
competed with that sort.” 

“My unhappy infant! You'd at least 
have found a barren sort of dignity in 
actual competition. As it is i 

“You got her by a trick, I’ve heard, 
from the man who took her away from 
you when she’d found you out.” 

‘Tell that to your grandmother—it 
may help you out of some money.” 

“Stop it, governor! T'll quit if you 
will. Come!” He spoke with a drop 
of the voice, and lifted a hand in ap- 
p< al. 
“When you like—I’ve wasted no 
words,” 





“It’s true, all you’ve said? Grand- 
mother knows ?” 

“Thirty seconds later and I’d have 
had to Bless the pair.” 


“And now?” 

“It’s safe for the present. She for- 
got. She’ll remember to-morrow. I'd 
trust him-back there then. She’d see 
only an obscene excrescence.” 

“It’s a pleasant situation!” 

“It’s hellish! Can you imagine my 
feelings? You’ve touched on them with 
your graceful, filial banter.” 

“What will you do?” 

“What will you do?” He mim- 
icked the other with a snarl. “Well, I 
begin by having him to dine. I study 
him, I win him. I have him now. He 
will dine with me other times. I’m not 
so sure he won’t come to reverence me. 
Oh, it’s an ideal situation! Damn it! 
How they fall! We couldn’t contrive 
them half so cunningly. The fool hath 
said in his heart “There is no God’—a 
fool, indeed! There is a God, and He 
has a devil in Him, or He couldn’t have 
given me this to play out. I have him, 
I tell you, her son and his son, think 
of it—her lover’s son that they both 
loved—served up to me!” 

“What can you do with him?” 

“Do with him?” The elder man eyed 
his son for a long minute, then dropped 
into a chair, and for an interval the 
young man pursued his rather uncom- 
fortable reflections in silence. At last 
he broke this with another query. As 
there was no response, and his father’s 
face was turned away, he rose and 
sauntered in front of him. The eyes 
met his musingly, and he saw that the 
mouth was fixed in a rather hideous 
smile. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The days that followed were marked 
for Ewing with a puzzling discourage- 
ment; puzzling, because there had been 
no failure. A failure would have left 
him reliant, however battered, but noth- 
ing good had been disproved. He was 
fighting some black doubt of himself, 
insidiously nursed, he knew not how. 

His friend, Randall Teevan, almost 
intimate since the night they dined to- 
gether, daily predicted great works of 
him. Where the careless picture-ma- 
kers of the Rookery were content with 
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assurances that he could turn out mark- 
etable “stuff,” Teevan showed him far 
and lofty eminences that he might scale, 
had he a spirit for the feat. 

Undoubtedly there were obstacles 
that would daunt a less spirited novice, 
or one with less than the supreme pow- 
ers of his young friend, but he, the in- 
trepid, the enduring one, could sur- 
mount them. The danger in this time 
of ’prenticeship, Teevan suggested, was 
sluggish content with a cheap facility. 
The tyro learns to do a thing that sells, 
and remains commercially solvent but, 
spiritually, an example of arrested de- 
velopment—artistically dead. 

He left Ewing at these times with a 
sense of his present futility, but also 
with a genial pity for the men who were 
doing things to sell—and selling them; 
all unconscious of the remote, the va- 
cant summits, of true art. 

Teevan showed him pictures, the 
work of masters, piloting him through 
galleries with instructive comment. Ew- 
ing instinctively felt the accuracy of his 
taste, and divined the soundness of his 
technical knowledge. Often he over- 
looked a blemish of bad drawing tilt 
Teevan pointed it out. Often Teevan 
defined to his eye some masterly bit of 
lining in a picture otherwise hopeless. 
And of color, that splendid mystery, 
thing of trick and passion, the little man 
discoursed with rare sanity. 

After these provings of his expert- 
ness, Ewing was humble when Teevan 
chose to point out the more striking de- 
ficiencies of his own work. If Teevan 
made him feel that he must unlearn the 
vicious little he knew, he performed the 
duty with a tact that left the youth as 
large with gratitude as with discourage- 
ment. It was by Teevan’s counsel that 
he went to the school. The men of the 
Rookery tried to dissuade him from 
that. 

“They can’t give you anything you 
haven’t got,” warned Baldwin. “And 
if you don’t act stubborn they may spoil 
what you have. You’ve learned your 
A B C’s, and they'll only tell you at the 
school to iearn them another way. 
They'll make you feel like a clumsy ass. 
Stay away.” 


Well-meant advice, but superficial, as 
Teevan observed when he heard of it. 

Ewing began his lessons at the 
League next day, fired with intent to 
please his friend. He would fail, yes 

fail seventy times seven, but he would 
stand up. 

Fle went, however, a little weighed 

down by the memory of his various ad- 
visers. From the entrance-hall he was 
directed above by an official-looking per- 
son who yawned. Then he found him- 
self in one of many cramped, stall-like 
comparfinents, facing a plaster woman 
who crouched on one knee. 
The air was hot and thick with char- 
val-dust. The crowded disorder con- 
fused him. He tried to think only of 
the cast. He began at the head, as 
was his custom, and felt a moment’s ex- 
hilaration in studying the delicate shad 
ows beneath the filleted curls. 

He was aroused by sounds of deri- 
sion from behind, and ominous proph- 
ecies of what “Old Velvet” would do to 
him when he caught sight of that pomp- 
adour. He observed then that the other 
men were not working at the head first, 
but mapping out the entire figure at 
once with long, raking, angular lines 
that blocked the shadows in square 
masses. He half-rose and looked about 
They were all working alike, with their 
drawing-boards far out, and with blunt 
charcoal. He had spent half an hour 
sharpening his, and had hugged his 
drawing-board. 

He sat down again, impelled by pro- 
tests from behind, and drew the entire 
figure, but he could not bring himself 
to do it in those rude angles. He drew 
it with a single line—down the curving 
flank, about the gracious knees, skirting 
the feet, and up once more to round 
the farther shoulder that drooped above 
the nestling breast. Although he did 
not know it, this was a feat; the swing 
of the body was almost perfect, yet he 
had not skirmished a moment. 

The youth behind him was now peer- 
ing through spectacles above his shoul- 
der. 

“You're a queer duck!” he said. “But 
he’ll make you do it his way. What do 
you mean by drawing like that?” 
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“Why? asked Ewing, confused. 
“Let’s see yours.” 

The other exhibited. There was no 
outline, there were no gracious curves, 
only a suggestion of angular shadows, 
scratched across with brutal straight- 
ness. Yet when Ewing squinted his 
eyes a bit the thing stood out. 

“Wait till I get my shadows in,” he 
said. 

“Cart before the horse!” rejoined the 
critic. “I see your finish with the old 
man,” 

Ewing started to lay in his shadows 
as the other had done, but it seemed as 
if that delicate body appealed for gentler 
treatment. He rubbed out the vandal 
‘nes and began swinging around the 
figure in the curving strokes habitual 
with him, strokes that nursed each love- 
ly rondure like caresses. Then, until 
the closing hour, he polished, picking 
out the precious little reflected lights 
that saved her treasures from shadow. 

“Red ruin form you, my boy!” ex- 
claimed the spectacled one behind him. 
“Ravage and slaughter! Old Velvet 
will scalp you.” 

Ewing stood up, released by his 
neighbors, who now rose in a clatter of 
toppled stools. 

“What’s the matter with it?’ he 
asked. 

“Finicky! You've fussed it to death. 
Velvet will slay you for those reflected 
lights alone—and your nice, curly lines 
—oh, Lord!” 

“But they’re there, those lights,” pro- 
tested Ewing. “And it’s the way I’ve 
always drawn. I suppose there are dif- 
ferent methods.” 

“There’s only one way with Velvet, 
and that’s Velvet’s way.” Then with a 
damnavory waving away of the offen- 
sive drawing, he sauntered off to put his 
stuff in his locker. 

Ewing dined alone that night. He 
was in no mood for Teevan. 

Back in his place next day, still in- 
credulous of defeat so swift, he waited 
for the master. He watched him go- 
ing the rounds of the other students, 
the light playing on the purple veivet 
of the garment that gave him his title. 
His beard was a rich growth, his mus- 


tache curled upward at the ends, his 
large, heavy eyelids drooped in a per- 
petual ennui. His usual criticism was 
a weary “Rub it out!” 

When at last he stood beside Ewing’s 
work he gave an effect of collapsing, 
as if his whole being cried out: “This 
is too much!” He took the drawing 
from the board and stuck it to the wall 
with two thumb-tacks. Then, picking 
up a bit of charcoal, he wrote across it: 
“A perfect example of how not to do 
a 

He did not return to Ewing, but, af- 
ter examining a few other drawings, he 
turned to leave the room. As he passed, 
Ewing reached across two neighbors 
-—who protested—and caught the velvet 
jacket. 

“Perhaps you can give me an idea,” 
he said. The other looked at him as if 
he had not seen him before. 

“Use intelligence! Good God—use 
intelligence!’ he almost wailed, and 
made his escape. 

Then came the beginning of the end. 
Ewing lost himself in a crawling blind- 
ness of imitation. The old power that 
had made him draw without knowing 
how he did it gathered its splendid gar- 
ments and withdrew as mysteriously as 
it had once come to possess him. He , 
drew, but he would no longer have rec- 
ognized what he did as the work of his 
own hand. He thought of Griggs, who 
had said: “Style?—I’d know a scrap 
of your stuff if 1! met it in an ash- 
barrel in Timbuctoo!” 

He spent a day going around, looking 
at the better stuaents’ work, asking them 
how they nad learned to draw as “Old 
Velvet” wanted them to. They had a 
great many things to say that sounded 
technical, but he heard nothing that 
opened a way to him. 

He hated the schoo!; he hated the 
street that led to it, with a quiet ground- 
swell of hatred. But, deepest of all, he 
hated his own despair. He felt that his 
shattered courage would never heal. 
He was like a dishonored soldier whose 
sword has been publicly broken. 

At the end of a fortnight he sat for 
three days without doing anything, a 
stick of charcoal in his hand. He did 
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not come again, and his fat neighbor 
used up his charcoal-paper, after put- 
ting fine mustaches on all his crouching 
Venuses. 

He had shunned his acquaintances 
during this time of travail. But twice 
had he seen Teevan since his first day 
at the League. He had tried to be 
cheerful at those meetings, still hoping 
the lines would come right, but he felt 
each time that Teevan saw straight to 
his wretched heart of doubt; and he 
would not risk another meeting until he 
could report an overwhelming victory— 
or defeat, if it must be so. 

On the night of the day that saw his 
first buffeting he walked the streets un- 
til late, rejoicing mournfully that there 
were still so many people who did not 
know his shame. He unwittingly wan- 
dered into Ninth Street, and stood a 
long time opposite Teevan’s house, find- 
ing a solace in his friend’s possible near- 
ness. Then, as the days of defeat fol- 
lowed with a deadly sequence, this walk 
and vigil became his nightly habit. 

On the ultimate night of defeat Ew- 
ing walked as usual into Ninth Street 
for his vigil before Teevan’s house. He 
had come to a wall that must be scaled. 
He could no longer believe in any 
chance way around it or gracious open- 
ing through it. Teevan would have to 
be told, and he was sorry for Teevan. 
The little man had believed so. 

He scanned the starred strip of sky 
above him as if for words to renew the 
faith of his friend. His eye ran along 
the house-fronts opposite, but they were 
blunt, uninspiring masses with shut 
doors and curtained windows, houses 
turned away from him. He wished for 
another friend, less exacting than Tee- 
van, who would take defeat lightly. 
Then one of the houses stood out fa- 
miliarly, the Bartell house, with its gen- 
erous width and its hospitable white 
door. He had not cared to go there in 
his time of suspense, but now he was 
overwhelmed with a sudden longing to 
see Mrs. Laithe, to feel her friendli- 
ness and confide to her, perhaps, a hint 
of his plight. At least he could look at 
her a little while, even if he told her 
nothing. 


He crossed the street quickly, walked 
toward the aventie until he reached the 
marble steps, and rang the bell. 

The man admitted him, and was not 
sure if Mrs. Laithe was in; he would 
see. Ewing strolled back to the sooth- 
ing snugness of the library and dropped 
on the couch. Even to be there alone 
was something ; the room was alive with 
her, and the restful quietness of it made 
him conscious all at once of the long 
strain he had been under. Leaning his 
head back, he shut his eyes in a sort of 
desperate surrender, letting the tragedy 
of his failure swirl about him. But 
something from the woman he awaited 
seemed to have flowed in upon him, 
healing his hurt with gracious little re- 
minders of her. He breathed a long 
sigh of relief, and for a moment almost 
lost himself in unconscious rest. It was 
good to stop thinking. 

It was thus she saw him as she came 
softly in, with scarce a silken rustle. 
Her face, as she gazed, lost its look of 
welcome and ready speech, for she saw 
all his anguish uncovered there before 
her. It was in his young face, gaunt 
and jaded and bleached to the city pal- 
lor; in the closed eyes, the f Idec lips ; 
and in the body wearily relaxed. So 
little life he showed, it seemed to her 
he might be sleeping, and again, as at 
that other time, she was shaken by a 
rush of tenderness for him—tenderness 
and fear, alike terrible. 

She could not speak. She hovered a 
half-step toward him, a hand instinct- 
ively up to shelter and cherish, her eyes 
wide with pity and a great gladness. 
Poised so, she waited, breathless. 

Though she had made no sound, he 
thrilled “suddenly to the knowledge of 
her there, and his eyes opened to hers. 
They stared dully an instant, then shone 
with a quick light that held her ex- 
posed and defenseless, while he came to 
himself—for the first time in her pres- 
ence—as a man. Helpless to stay it, 
she watched this consciousness unfold- 
ing within him, traced it lucidly from its 
birth to the very leaping of it from his 
lips in a smothered cry of want unut- 
terable. 

So he held her with his look. 
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Though every nerve warned her to 
flight, she was powerless even when 
he started toward her, raising himself 
slowly from the couch with his hands; 
her own hand even groped a little to- 
ward him, blindly fighting its way into 
both his own. It turned and nestled 
there, unreasoningly, warming itself, 
clasping and unclasping. He towered 
above her—she had never felt herself 
so small, so frail as now. His two 
hands fiercely smothered her own, and 
his eyes were on her with a look she 
had never seen there, a look she could 
not now face. It was then that her 
tenderness was lost in fear of him, and 
she forced herself to laugh. She laughed 
in the desperate knowledge that his ri- 
sing arm threatened her with some 
crushing, blinding enfoldment where 
no striving would avail her—laughed 
with a little, easy, formal grace. 

IIe fell back dazed, scanning her in 
uncomprehending dismay as they stood 
apart. Then he seemed to recover him- 
self and smiled foolishly as she moved 
to a chair. 

“I’m so glad you came,” she began, 
with nervous quickness. He dropped 
back on the couch, his eyes still on her 
—the man’s eyes. 

She endured the look, but she could 
not suppress the color she felt rising 
in her face. It seemed to her that her 
strength must go if the moment lasted 
a little longer. She knew now that in 
the weeks of hjs abSence she had longed 
for this look—for the fearful joy of 
it—and the realization left her over- 
powered. 

At last, to her relief, he muttered 
some conventional phrase of his own 
pleasure in seeing her. But the look of 
the man still held her, an implacable 
look. She felt that the shy, embar- 
rassed boy in him was gone forever. 
She had aged him all in a moment. 
There was something splendidly ruth- 
less in his gaze, and in place of the con- 
fusion she was wont to wreak on him 
he shawed a strange, dogged coolness. 
“You've changed,” he _ continued. 
You’re not well.” The wondrous deep 
alarm of his tone warmed her through 
and through. She murmured a careless 


“ 


disavowal, and her low laugh, like the 
little, comprehending chuckle of a 
pleased child, banished from her face 
for a moment its almost haggard set. 

“You are whiter than ever,” he in- 
sisted, “whiter and finer. You are like 
a white rose that is beginning to let its 
petals fall. You—you are beyond any- 
thing now.” She laughed helplessly, as 
people laugh at something insupport- 
able. 

“You're going to tell me that people 
don’t talk that way here,” he went on, 
with his old fling of the head, like that 
of a horse about to gallop off, “but you 
understand me.” He sighed, remem- 
bering his trouble for the first time. 
“But you understand me,” he repeated, 
with a wistful attenuation of the words. 

“Yes, I understand—everything,” she 
said, seeing again the amazing sadness 
in him. Her look seized all the dejec- 
tion of his attitude, the listless lean of 
his head, once upheld so gaily on the 
strong neck. She had to exert her will 
not to go nearer to him. She turned 
away and closed her eyes for a moment. 
to shut him out, then opened them 
quickly and began to berate him charm- 
ingly for having neglected her. “I’ve 
thought of you so much oftener than 
I’ve seen you,” she concluded. 

He floundered in the old shyness. It 
had come suddenly on him when he 
thought of himself. 

“T’ve been—at work.” 

“Your face shows it,” she said, with 
a swilt, unsteady look. “You have 
changed, too. You actually look ill.” 

Ile reddened slowly under her scru- 
tiny, stammering protestations, but her 
eyes were open to him. She shrugged 
herself together and assumed a brisk, 
motherly air. 

“Is it as bad as that—truly? And 
you told me nothing of it!. Come—I 
want to know.” There was a ring of 
authority in her voice as she leaned to- 
ward him, her great eyes full of pity and 
succor. “Is the world different from 
what you thought? Let me know— 
where does it hurt? That’s what they 
say to children.” 

Challenged thus directly, he felt 
shame at the thought of confession 
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equally direct. He would come to it 
only by winding ways, asserting at first 
that there was no trouble; then that the 
trouble was but a little one; and in- 
sisting at last that, though the trouble 
was great, it might have been greater. 

Her eyes beat upon him insistently 
while she drove him to these admis- 
sions. Then she was eager with atten- 
tion while he compelled himself to de- 
tails. He told of his two weeks’ humili- 
ation at the school, not sparing himself, 
confessing his lack of power, and the 
pain this discovery had cost him. When 
he had finished, with a self-belittling 
shrug, she sat silent, bending forward, 
her hands loosely clasped, her eyes fixed 
away from him. 

Now that it was over he felt a sudden 
lightening of his mood, a swift con- 
sciousness of reliance on the woman, a 
foreknowledge that her words would 
profit him. At last she brought her 
eyes upon him and cut to the heart of 
his woe with a single stroke. 

“The thing is nothing in itself.” He 
drew’a long breath of relief. “It’s in 
the way you take it. If it weakens you, 
it’s bad. If it strengthens you, it’s good. 
Call the thing ‘failure,’ if you like—but 
what has it done to you?” 

“Why, of course’—he broke off to 
laugh under her waiting look—“of 
course I’m still in the race. I see now 
that I haven’t really doubted myself at 
all.” He looked at her with sudden 
sharpness. “I’d be ashamed to doubt 
myself before you.” He sprang to his 
feet in the excitement of this discovery 
and stood alertly before her. 

“Tt doesn’t mean anything, does it?” 
he went on quickly. “You believe in 
me?” 

She laughed defensively. “I believe 
in you now. You look so much less 
like a whipped schoolboy.” 

“T won't forget again. That school 
isn’t fot me. I can do things those poor 
charcoal dusters won’t do for years 
yet. I know that. Baldwin said they’d 
spoil me if I wasn’t stubborn, and I was 
stubborn—I am. You believe I’m stub- 
born, don’t you?” 

She smiled assurance. “You have it 
—can you use it?” 


“You'll see!” He sat down, continu- 
ing almost apologetically: “I worried 
more about the effect on others than 
on myself. It was that threw me down, 
a fear that other people might think I 
Was some pretentious fool who had 
come here to get over big things and 
stumbled at the first little one. I was 
deathly afraid of hurting other peo- 
ple.” 

His eyes had been steadily upon hers 
with an undercurrent of consciousness 
for what he would have called the 
“queerness” of her look, a baffling look 
that hinted of many things—of sympa- 
thy, consternation, rejoicing, even of 
embarrassment, and yet it had not dis- 
tinctly been any one of these, so quick 
had been the play of light in- her eyes 
to the moment they fell before his. 

“T am sure,” she began, “that no one 
—no one you consider in this way, could 
think less of you for a failure. You 
ought to know that. I want you to 
know it.” She rose from her chair and 
stepped to the table with a little shrug, 
turning over the leaves of a magazine, 
her back toward him. At last she 
turned her head only, looking at him 
over one shoulder and speaking with a 
laughing, reckless impatience. 

“Oh, fail—fail—fail—as often as you 
like—fail a hundred times and then— 
fail!’ He felt his cheeks burning un- 
der her vehemence. She turned about, 
facing him squarely. 

“Have I said enough? .Do you know 
what I think of failures now?” 

He rose and stood before her. “You 
don’t know what you’ve done for me. 
You don’t know——” Again came that 
crude impulse to take her in his arms. 
It left him feeling like a criminal. As 
if she had discerned this she resumed 
her seat, speaking quickly. 

“Go back to that studio and do things. 
Do them your own way. It’s a better 
way for you than any they can teach 
you, and the next time——” 

“The next time I have a hell—— 

“A hell of doubt—don’t wait—come 
to me.” She rose from her chair. 

“You don’t know all this has meant to 
me,” he said feelingly, as she gave him 
her hand. 
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“Good night!” And though the gray 
eyes were hidden from his, there was 
the look in them of one who knows 
more than she is thought to know. 

As Ewing went out the man was ad- 
mitting the younger Teevan, who asked 
for Mrs. Laithe. Ewing wished it had 
been the father. He had much of good 
to tell the little man now. 

Neither Mrs. Laithe nor Teevan 
spoke of Ewing after their greeting, 
though each was so busy in thought of 
him that their talk was scant and aim- 
less for the first five minutes. Alden 
Teevan was brought back to her at 
length by noticing the drawn, tired 
look of her face, for the sparkle that 
Ewing had left there was gone. 

“Nell, you look done up. I’m no 
alarmist, but you really need to be 
frightened. What is it you’re doing to 
take you down so—the same old round? 
Is it a visiting-guild now, or the Com- 
forters of the Worthy Poor, or just 
amateur nursing of sin, sickness, and 
death ?” 

She smiled wanly. 

“The same old round, Alden. I can’t 
keep away from it when I am here. 
I know it so well. No one could keep 
away who knew it well.” 

“Futile, futile, futile! Are you equal 
to a revolution?” 

“More’s the pity, no. And I’ve no 
time for one. I’ve a whole family of 
consumptives on my hands at this mo- 
ment, father, mother, two girls, and a 
boy.” 

‘And you wear yourself out over a 
few minor effects like that, instead of 
going at the cause. You may save one 
or two of those people—none of them 
of any value, individuaily; while the 
same energy put to the root of the evil 
might save thousands—and they are of 
value in the mass. Think me calloused 
if you like, but that’s mere common- 
sense economy of effort. You and I— 
our class—make them live as they do, 
and we grow maudlin over it and take 
them a little soup and many tracts. But 
we won't remit our tithes. We keep 
them down to breed more misery for the 
exercise of our little philanthropic fads. 
I’m radical, you see.” 


She turned her head away with a 
hand-wave that seemed to dismiss an ar- 
gument familiar and outworn. 

“T know—but I must do what I can.” 

He faced her with a sudden insistent 
energy. 

“Come away, Nell—come farther off. 
You're too close to the ugly things now 
—you lose the perspective. Come away 
—and come with me, won’t you, Nell? 
Come away and live. I must say it—* 
must ask it—come!” 

He read the inexorable in the lift of 
her head. 

“T understand, Alden—and I thank 
you—but no.” She glanced across at 
him and continued more lightly: “I 
wasn't meant to go far off—to go above 
timber-line, as Mr. Ewing would say.” 

He felt bitterness rising in him at her 
mention of the name, but he laughed it 
away. 

“You'll always do the hardest thing, 
Nell. I know that. But I—well,. one 
of the old heathen—Heraclitus, wasn’t 
it?—reimarked that the ass, after all, 
would have his thistles rather than much 
fine gold.” 

She laughed. “Dad would say, the 
more ass he, if he wouldn't.” 

“I know—we'd rather have our own 
particular thistles, each of us. btui to 
live a day or two before we die, Ne.!! 
Come with me—stop trying to mount 
the whirlwind. You'll only be thrown.” 

Again she shook her head, and gently 
shaped “No!” with her lips. It was 
too unemotionally decisive to warrant 
any further urging, and he became si- 
lent, with something of pain in his face 
that her eye caught. 

“I’m sorry, Alden—I’ve never liked 
you better—but I’d rather you didn’t 
ask.” 

“You wouldn’t have come before, 
would you, Nell—three months ago?” 
And she answered “No” again, very 
quickly. 

“T must play my little game out in my 
own way,” she continued. “I must stay 
beside some one—beside people—-who 
still have heart for trying.” 

“Some one, Nell?” 

She caught her lip. 
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“Every one who has fresh hope and 
stubbornness in defeat.” 

“If you’d let me, Nell ” There 
was the note of real pleading in his tone. 

“No, Alden.” 

“Friends, though?” he queried, seem- 
ing at last convinced. 

She thought there was a trace of bij- 
terness in his voice, but she answered: 
“Friends, surely, Alden.” 

“We've skirted this thing often, 
Nell, but you never seemed certain be- 
fore.” 

“T didn’t—I think I never was quite 
so certain before, Alden—but now I’m 
driven all one way.” 

“T believe that.” He rose and spoke 
in a livelier manner. “But if you won’t 
be wise for me, Nell, be wise for some 
one else. For God’s sake feel a little 
worry about your health. I say you 
look unpromising at this moment.” 

“T’ve always been well,” she insisted 
brightly. 

“And, Nell, I’ve wanted to be so 
much more than a friend to you that my 
feelings are a bit blurred just now—but 
I believe I'll always do what a friend 
should.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ewing was loath to sleep that night, 
for in sleep he must leave the thought 
of her who, having been only a picture 
to him, had come suddenly to life. The 
magic would have seemed no greater if 
his own mother had issued _livingly 
from the canvas. How it had happened 
he knew not, but this woman was all at 
once the living spring of his life. The 
thought of her was a golden mist en- 
veloping him. He did not once call it 
love, but he thought of the gracious 
women he had loved in books and knew 
she was all of them in one. 

And once he had been almost care- 
less in her presence! How he marveled 
at that now, when he knew that hence- 
forth every approach to her would be 
an event. And he could make her glad. 
He could work as man had not worked 
before. He could make her a little glad. 

He feverishly began a drawing for 


the Knickerbocker the next morning. 
Craig, the art editor, had said that he 
could use six drawings as good as the 
two he was shown, and they had de- 
cided on scenes that would give variety 
to the series. But that on before a 
Teevan had come into his life, and now 
he had lost a month in the dream of sat- 
isfying that patron critic. 

It was good to prove that he could 
still draw in his own way; he had suf- 
fered so long in the rage of impotence; 
and he kept to the work until dusk, ma- 
king no stop for food. 

When Teevan sauntered in at six the 
two went to dine at a restaurant. Ew- 
ing had no longer dreaded the meeting. 
He was ready to show Teevan that 
there had been no true failure. But 
Teevan merely listened to the bare out- 
line of fact as they threaded a way 
through the evening crowd. He made 
no comment, and Ewing thought this 
might be due to the difficulty of con- 
versing in a noisy street. 

But after ordering dinner with a nice 
deliberation, Teevan spoke determinedly 
of other matters. Ewing ventured a 
humorotis reference to his despair 
when he left the school, meaning te 
compel the inference that he no longer 
despaired. Teevan languidly mentioned 
a violinist he had heard the evening be- 
fore. 

Ewing was chilled by this avoidance 
of himself, though he could not yet be- 
lieve it intentional. 

“T haven’t given up,” he declared, by 
way of reminding Teevan. “You shall 
see that I’m stubborn.” 

Teevan affected to study a group of 
diners at a neighboring table as he re 
plied: 

“Oh, yes, I gather that you left the 
school when you found it difficult.” 

sut, you see 

“This soup is worth while, really 
Soup is surprisingly difficult. Yet the 
world believes perfect soups to be plen- 
tiful.” He sighed again. “It merely 
shows the vitality of error.” 

Ewing felt his woman-given courage 
leaving him at this attack, or, rather, 
at this lack of attack. He had been 
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prepared to have his friend exhibit 
doubt, disbelief, chagrin—anything that 
would still show an undiminished es- 
teem. But the intimate note had gone 
from Teevan’s speech. He talked at 
large as Ewing had heard him talk to 
rooms full of people. 

‘hus he wandered afield during the 
dinner, with airs of a bored but consci- 
entious host, and Ewing fell lower of 
heart at each of his periods. He hoped 
for his chance when the coffee came, 
but Teevan gave him no opening. The 
brandy sufficed for his text. 

Ewing was still unjustified when the 
waiter helped them on with their coats, 
and then he was dismayed to observe 
that Teevan apparently meant to leave 
him. The little man held out his hand 
with “So glad to have had your com- 
pany—another time—lI shall see you 
again, I hope.” 

“Please come back with me. I'd like 
to talk to you—to ask your advice.” He 
felt himself an outcast. 

Teevan’s response, a surprised but 
coldly polite assent, did not lighten his 
dejection as they walked back to the 
studio in silence. 

But once there the little man no long- 
er avoided talk of his young friend’s 
fiasco. He let it be seen that another 
illusion, one fondly cherished, he need 
not say, had been shattered. He gave 
the impression that he had talked of 
other things to forget this—an inade- 
quate device, he let it be inferred. 

Ewing confessed his own despond- 
ency of the night before, but told how 
a woman had given him new courage. 

“Not the least injury they do us,” re- 
marked Teevan of women, somewhat 
snappishly, “is to wheedle us into taking 
our failures lightly.” That was es- 
pecially baneful to the artist, it seemed ; 
by his very temperament was he ex- 
posed to their blandishing sophistries. 
Speaking largely, the society of women 
should be shuffned by earnest men in- 
tent on achievement. 

Ewing began to feel that possibly he 
had taken heart too readily. He was 
willing to believe this if it would re- 
store him to the little man’s esteem. He 
pointed timidly to the drawing he had 


begun that morning, eager for the word 
of praise he believed it to merit. 

“Oh, that!’ Teevan drawled the 
words, with lifted brows; then went on 
to speak of Jean Francois Millet, un- 
prosperous villager of Barbizon. He 
tried—unsuccessfully—to recall an in- 
stance when that painter had debased 
his art. Not once had he made a cheap 
picture for a magazine. He had never 
put his Muse to the streets. Millet was 
not pigeon-livered. 

Ewing leaned forward in his chair, 
his head between his hands. He saw 
that the mere sale of drawings would 
be a savorless success, if it bereft him 
of this plain-speaking but just friend. 
More, it would leave him small in the 
eyes of a@ woman who was now even 
more than Teevan. He got up dogged- 
ly, seized the drawing, and began to 
break the tough bristol-board, getting it 
into four pieces at length and flinging 
these into the grate. He was unable to 
resist a secret fond look at the lines he 
had made with such loving care. Tee- 
van’s eyes glistened now, and he held 
out a hand to Ewing. 

“Ah— you give me hope. Bravo!” 

“Then you do believe in me; you 
think I have ts me?” 

“Power? Yes; I’ve seen that. I 
judge men rather accurately. But I 
saw that you'd be tempted to rest. The 
more power, the greater the femptation. 
It’s not so hard to fast in a desert—the 
less-gifted man is less tempted. But to 
fast with plenty at hand for the reach- 
ing, and fair women to counsel content 
—to refuse apples and flagcns, waiting 
for the ultimate jewel—that takes a 
man. It demands one—there’s a cer- 
tain street-saying—-who can ‘stand the 
gaff.’ ”’ 

“And you really think I can stand 
it? I feel more than ever that I want 
to succeed.” 

Teevan beamed on him almost af- 
fectionately. “I almost suspect——” 

“You shall see that I can,” Ewing 
broke in, but what he thought was: 
“She will see it.” 

“Tt’s a matter of endurance,” resumed 
Teevan genially. “Genius is no endow- 
ment of supreme gifts. Of course only 
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a few succeed. Most of us succumb 
to the general pressure to be alike. Yet 
—I almost believe in you.” 

Ewing regarded him with glad eyes, 
touched by this stanch yet discerning 
adherence. 

Returning home that night, Teevan, 
in his library, took down a Bible and 
searched for a passage he only half-re- 
called. He found it at last, one where- 
in the God of Israel thunders, not with- 
out humor, against the foes_of His 
chosen tribe. 

“{ will send a faintness into their 
hearts in the land of their enemies ;. and 
the sound of a shaken leaf shall chase 
them ; and they shall flee as fleeing from 
a sword; and they shall fall when none 
pursueth.” He chuckled delightedly as 
he read it, and wiped tears of mirth 
from his eyes. 

So it befell that Ewing forsook the 
beaten road of minor achievement that 
winter, and labored toward the far, high 
peaks. In his own phrase, the trail 
was rough and blind. Preceding climb- 
ers had not been thoughtful to “blaze” 
it. But he grudged no effort while he 
had the little man’s applause. And this 
was not lacking, though it was discreet 
applause, promoting no slothful content. 

It was Ewiug who suggested that he 
paint under the criticism of Sydenham. 
The little man looked at him in doubt, 
seeming to suspect a jesting insincerity, 
then burst into hearty, hand-clapping 
laughter, crying: “Splendid! An in- 
spiration, indeed! On my word, I 
hadn’t thought of anything one-half so 
brilliant 

And Ewing began to paint; to paint 
like Sydenham, if he might—cloud 
studies, bits of street perspective, 
stretches of river, a realistic view of 
the roofs from his window, with 
their water - butts, chimney - pots, and 
cloties-lines. Baldwin looked in once, 
and carried a word below to the men 
who sold things; the word “Awful!” 
He also ventured a friendly remon- 
strance to Ewing. “If you’re going to 
paint, for God’s sake go to some man 
who knows how!” 

Ewing referred to Teevan’s convic- 
tion that Sydenham was the ideal mas- 


ter for him, and to the attested fact that 
Teevan knew painting and painters. 

“Then I don’t understand Teevan,” 
was Baldwin’s puzzled response. 

“But I’m coming on—Teevan says 
so. 

Baldwin ventured another look at the 
canvas in hand, and fled below. 

Teevan was watchful, and permitted 

few chances for meddling of this sort. 
He contrived to be with Ewing most of 
the time when Sydenham was not. And 
Ewing never tired of Sydenham. 
*Between Ewing and Teevan there 
Was even a new bond. Ewing discov- 
ered that money inevitably left one’s 
pocket in New York. When he awoke 
to this great fiscal truth he saw that 
some condescension of effort would be 
required. He must sell enough draw- 
ings to sustain him modestly. He 
broached this regrettable necessity to 
Teevan, wishing the little man to un- 
derstand that, in making a few things 
for money, he was guilty of no treach- 
ery to the Teevan ideal. But Teevan, 
much to his embarrassment, had ex- 
tended the full hand of bestowal. 

He was hurt when Ewing demurred; 
then annoyed that so petty an obstacle 
should retard a progress so splendid. 
He even dared to suspect a decadence 
in the resolution of his young friend. 

Ewing was cut by his distress, stung 
by his doubt, and persuaded by his logic. 
He accepted Teevan’s money, though 
not without instinctive misgiving. There 
were moments when he traitorously 
wondered if it might not be better for 
him to lack a friend with ideals so rigid. 
Yet Teevan’s heartiness and his cer- 
tainty—the felicitous certainty of a star 
in its course—always dispelled this 
vague unquiet, and at last it brought 
Ewing a new pleasure to remember that 
an actual, material obligation—one in- 
creasing at measured intervals—now 
existed between them. 

He had never spokergopenly to Mrs. 
Laithe of his intimacy with Teevan. 
The little man had conveyed his wish of 
this by indirect speech. 

Nor did he speak often of Mrs. Laithe 
to Teevan, for the little man was not 
only bitter as to woman’s influence on 
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the life artistic, but inclined to hold the 
sex lightly, it seemed, in a much wider 
aspect. And he spoke, Ewing was sure, 
out of a ripe experience. He had no 
difficulty in detecting, under the little 
man’s self-deprecating talk, that Tee- 
van had ever been a power amon 
women, and was not even yet invincibl 
averse to gallant adventure; not yet a 
man to be resisted. Hg was far from 
bluntly confessing this, but sometimes, 
when the brandy was low in the de- 
canter, he would tacitly admit a ro- 
mantic past; romantic, perhaps, to the 
point of turbulence. And once, when 
there was no brandy left, he spoke of 
specific affairs, particularly of one the 
breaking off of which was giving him 
the devil’s own worry. 

“Gad! She’s bent on sacrificing 
everything for me!” 

Ewing innocently murmured words 
about marriage as an honorable estate. 

“Marriage!” said Teevan, and Ew- 
ing blushed, noting his tone and the lift 
of his brows. 

“Poor, silly, romantic fools!” sighed 
Teevan. “One would find it difficult to 
say what they see in me, I fancy.” 

Ewing murmured polite protestations. 
But less than ever did he feel moved to 
speak of Mrs. Laithe to the, little man. 
It did not seem fitting. “Don Juan” 
had been among the verse with which 
the lake cabin was supplied. 

Not even when Mrs. Laithe was taken 
off to Florida by her father did he speak 
her name, though he was filled with her 
good-by to him. There had seemed to 
be so much between them, and yet so 
little of it that could come to words. 
But he carried for long the last look 
of her eyes, and he set to his work with 
a new resolve. There was incentive 
enough. Teevan never let him forget 
that he required signs and miracles, like 
the doubting ones of old. And she— 
she knew he would perform them. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


As the winter wore on Ewing fell into 
doubt and dread. Vague enough they 
were, but they rested on a sickening ef- 
fect of emptiness, a time blank of 
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achievement. He still regarded Tee- 
van as quite all of the seven pillars of 
the house of wisdom. Yet instinct was 
rebelling. There were tired afternoons 
when he hungered to eat of the fruit of 
his own way. 

This feeling could not but show in 
his occasional letters to Mrs. Laithe. 
She read through all his protestations 
of cheerfulness to the real dejection be- 
neath them, and was both troubled and 
mystffied, raging at his secretiveness. 

When she returned to New York on 
a day in April and found a note from 
Mrs. Lowndes asking her to dine that 
evening, she accepted with a plan in 
mind. Before she saw Ewing she would 
try to learn something about him from 
Sydenham, for Sydenham would also 
dirie with Mrs. Lowndes, and she knew 
that Ewing had been painting with the 
old man. 

She found Birley the other guest, and 
that, too, was customary. Birley and 
Sydenham preserved for their hostess a 
certain aroma of her youth. Both had 
wooed her in the long ago. 

She liked to have them at her table 
now. Only, when the three were alone, 
they remembered too vividly and be- 
came, in the sjlences, too fantastically 
unlike their aged selves to the misty 
eyes of one another. The one-time belle 
found a little of that forgetting and re- 
membering to be salutary, so little as en- 
sued when a fourth guest was present. 
And Eleanor Laithe had often been that 
fourth, a saving reminder of the pres- 
ent, to recall them when they had loi- 
tered far enough back into the old mar- 
rying years. 

But she came this night with a rea- 
son beyond her wish to please. So ea- 
ger was she to ask Sydenham about 
Ewing that she gave scant attention to 
the searching looks and queries of Bir- 
ley when she entered the drawing-room. 
The big man rallied her on her paflor 
and frailness, but with a poor spirit that 
hardly concealed his real misgiving. 
She silenced him with impatient denials 
of illness, but his eyes lingered anxious- 
ly on her face. 

She sat at table with but half an ear 
for their old-time gossip, the bantering 
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gallantries of the aged swains, and the 
outworn coquetries of the one-time 
beauty. The dinner lacked the sparkle 
she had been expected to give it. 

As they were about to rise, after cof- 
fee, she playfully petitioned for a chat 
with Sydenham. 

“Herbert wants to smoke, and I want 
to sit here with him. We need a little 
talk together,” she explained. And the 
other two left them. 

' Sydenham lighted a cigar, pushed his 

chair back, and faced the woman who 
looked eagerly at him across the dis- 
ordered table, her arms along its edge, 
her head tilted to a questioning angle. 
She flew to her point. 

“What about Gilbert Ewing —what 
trouble is he having ?” 

Sydenham stared vacantly. He seemed 
to find it necessary to translate the ques- 
tion into some language of his own. 

“Trouble? Oh, all sorts—chrome and 
indigo, yellow ocher, burnt umber, rose 
madder, Chinese white—composition, 
light and shade, vanishing-points. You’d 
have to be one of us to understand.” 

“Other trouble,” she insisted sharply, 
—‘“‘personal— not about his painting.” 

Sydenham stared again, clutching his 
beard in a dazed search for inspiration. 
He did not eonsider people apart from 
painting. It was impossible that any 
one should wish to discuss Ewing ex- 
cept in relation to colors and canvas. 

“Well, he has trouble with everything 
—composition, tone-values, everything.” 

“But something not painting.” 

He looked up at the ceiling helplessly. 

“Well, I fancy Randy Teevan worries 
him.” 

“Randall Teevan!’’ She was amazed 
and alarmed at once. 

“Sometimes I get the idea that Ran- 
dy badgers him, though they’re thick as 
thieves. The boy wouldn’t breathe if 
Rgndy said it was bad for the lungs.” 

“How Jong have they been friends?” 

By quick, nervous, pointblank queries 
she drew from him all that he knew of 
this intima¢y. She puzzled over it. 

“Can he know?” She had not meant 
him to hear this, but he caught the 
words, and betrayed something like hu- 
man interest. 


“Trust Randy for that! I found it 
out myself. He had Kitty’s portrait 
Kitty to the life—stunning brush-work. 
Randy has begged the picture of him 
for a while. I fancy he didn’t want it 
hanging there for others to see. And 
he found the fellow here one afternoon. 
Kitty told me. She was nearly taken 
off her feet by his story, but Randy hap- 
pened in and eooled things down. It’s 
queer, Randy’s setting himself to win 
over the chap. It’s a pnzzle-mix. I 
wonder about it sometimes when the 
light goes.” 

She had listened in consternation, a 
rage for battle rising in her. She was 
sure Teevan must have .some end in 
view hurtful to Ewing. Yet this was 
cunningly hidden. She was still puz- 
zling over this when Sydenham recalled 
her. He had forgotten Ewing, and 
studied the red light that fell across 
the table through a shade of silk. 

“What fools we are to think of paint- 
ing shadows! If heaven’s the place it’s 
said to be, they'll have real shadow put 
up in tubes, and then—well, think of 
i 

She laughed at him, her brief, low 
laugh, with a sigh to follow. 

“We must go to the others. But, 
Herbert, you'll watch him as well as 
you can, won’t you? I feel responsible 
for him in a way.” 

He hesitated, but the light came. “Oh, 
you mean Ewing? Of course I'll watch 
him. I dare say he’ll paint some day, 
after a fashion.” He fumbled for the 
knob and awkwardly opened the door 
for her. 

When the men went Mrs. Laithe 
asked if she might not linger a mo- 
ment. 

“Dear Aunt Kitty!” she said, going to 
the other’s chair. “Old Kitty!” she re- 
peated meaningly. The elder woman 
glanced quickly at her in faint alarm, 
half-questioning, half-defiant. 

“Oh, Aunt Kitty! I know—I know! 
and I must talk of him. I suspected 
something almost from the first, and 
then I made sure. But I thought that 
perhaps no one else would find it out. 
And he was worth it—he is worth it. 
I couldn’t have left him there, even if 
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I’d been sure that every one would 
know. He was a man—he had the right 
to live.” 

“My child, my child! Oh, you didn’t 
know what you were doing! It was a 
monstrous thing, an impossible thing!” 

“He’s Kitty’s son. You must feel for 
him.” 

“Feel? What haven’t I felt since 
that day he came here?” There had 
been a break in her voice, but she went 
quietly on, “I can’t make you know, 
dear. You’ve torn me—it will hurt to 
the end. Can you understand that in a 


terrible, an unspeakable way; my Kitty 
is still alive, is near me, and yet is not 
to be known? But you can’t under- 


stand it. You’ve never had a child.” 

“Ah! but I’ve been one. I know what 
he would feel.” 

“Please, dear!” She put up a hand 
in protest. ‘“‘As if I don’t feel his hurt 
and Kitty’s as well as mine. I shall be 
ground between the two every day of 
my life. Do you think my old arms 
didn’t ery out to be around the mother 
in him? But think if I had yielded! 
Picture his own suffering—his own 
shame. Can you see us meeting, our 
eyes falling? Even for his own sake 
he must never know.” 

“Isn't there a way, Aunt Kitty? Some 
way? He’s worth finding a way for.” 
She leaned over to stroke the other’s 
hand. 

“No way, my girl. Be the world a 
moment, be cool. He’s a nameless thing. 
You might know him, but nothing more. 
Could he make a life? Could a woman 

come, face it without prejudice— 
could you see your own sister marry 
him ?” 

Mrs. Laithe looked blank. 

“You see how impossible it is. You, 
yourself, could you stand before the 
world with him? Could you face the 
shame ?” 

The younger woman dropped the 
hand she held and turned away. The 
elder regarded her shrewdly. 


“There—you see how impossible 
it——” 

But the other faced her suddenly, 
clear-eyed and defiant, her head back. 

“Eleanor!” *It was a cry of conster- 
nation that was yet softened by tender- 
ness, an amazed but comprehending ten- 
derness, for the face of the younger 
woman was incarnadined, flagrantly, 
splendidly. 

A moment they held each otuer. But 
there was no mistaking the thing, for, 
though the blush had quickly faded, an 
afterglow lingered. 

The older woman. rose quickly to 
throw her arms about the other. 

“My mad, mad child!” She stood 
off to search her face incredulously. 

“He’s alone, Aunt Kitty, and he’s so 
defenseless. He believes in every one 
more than in himself. He'll be cured 
of that some time, but just now I’m 
his only defender. Others are against 
him or stand neutral with talk of the 
‘world.’ I can’t blame you, dear, I think 
you must be right for yourself. But 
when he does awaken”—she narrowed 
her eyes on the other a moment in cal- 
culation—‘then J sha’n’t be ashamed to 
have him know it was always safe to 
believe in me—whether he was boy or 
man or no one at all—or less than no 
one. I’d never bother about names, 
dear—I’d never bother about names.” 

She smiled and drew the other close 
with little, reassuring caresses. “You 
see, names aren’t much—the directory is 
full of them, and dreary enough reading 
they’d make. No, I’d not care for that. 
I’d ask only that he believe in himself 
as much as I believe in him, and care 
as little for names. And I warn you I 
mean to help him to that, if I can.” 

The eyes of the other sparkled now. 
There was in her glance the excited ad- 
miration of a timid child who watches 
a reckless playmate dare some dark pas- 
sage of evil repute for goblins. 

“You mad—dear—mad girl!” she 
said. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 














HE day had only one 
shadow in it; Mr. 
Paderewski and I took 
the wrong train to his 
farm, and whizzed past 
it in the hot sunlight, 
with only a glimpse of 
white gable and red 

roofs through the trees. Madame 
Paderewski was there awaiting us, she 
had gone on ahead to cook the déjeuner 
herself; this was to be a day away from 
the world, and we had begun it by ta- 
king an express that recognized only 
populous stations. 

Lake Geneva, glistening blue in the 
sunshine, and the Alps of Savoy under 
snow-caps, slid in panorama beyond the 
car-windows; landward, rolling hills 
covered with vineyards and grain-fields 
swept on to the sky-line. In a flash we 
had passed the farm’s borders. 

“The station-master should have 
mentioned, when you got the tickets, 
that the train did not stop.” 

“There you are!” he returned, smi- 
ling. “In this world we always blame 
the other man for our troubles.” 

Then he took off his Panama hat and 
settled back comfortably ; the train must 
stop somewhere, and when it did we 
should alight. 

Early that morning as I got in from 
Paris at Morges, Madame Paderewski, 
hurriedly greeting me, had said: ‘The 
carriage is outside the station; you will 
find Mr. Paderewski waiting for you at 
home. I am on my way to the farrr 





you are both to follow. Please don’t let 
him be late, for I am to cook the 
déjeuner myself.” 

“Shall we be very late getting there ?” 
I asked, with visions of overdone omelet 
and lamb-chops shrunk to the bone, 
guiltily conscious of our long talk on 
the terrace at Villa Riond-Bosson, and 
a whirling drive between hedgerows 
to Morges, barely in time to take the 
wrong train. 4 

“If we find a stray carriage when we 
arrive at the first stopping-place—no,” 
he replied, with the hesitation due to 
large uncertainty. 

“But we are not the only ones given 
to forgetfulness. Cheer up! Sometimes 
it is more embarrassing to forget people 
than things,’ he added philosophically. 
“One night in New York I went for 
supper after the opera with Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke at the Gilsey House. 
As we crossed the lobby, some friends, 
apparently just in, hurried forward to 
meet them. Jean seemed to feel that 
though he could not remember them he 
should, and dropped into conversation. 
But Edouard stood still as a statue, lost 
in distracted thought. He was trying 
to place them. Just as they were leav- 
ing, a sudden light dawned in his face, 
he had recalled who they were. ‘How 
do you do!’ he cried, as he should have 
done at the outset, and in a tone that 
rattled the electric bulbs. ‘How do you 
do!” 

As the train slowed up, a single 
voiture, with a single drooping horse 
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harnessed to it, stood beside the dusty 
roadway. MHurrying out, Mr. Pade- 
rewski engaged it, then disappeared. 
Presently I caught sight of him return- 
ing, carrying three paper-covered bun- 
dles. 

“T’ve been a-shopping,” he called, as 
he drew nearer, his tone as triumphant 
as that of an vente exclaiming, “I 
have written a book!” 

“Here are some cigars; I was afraid 
I hadn’t brought enough for you, for 
we've the whole day ahead of us. But 


be caré ful,” as I took them, together 
with beg biggest bundle, “for that is the 
pastry for déjeuner.” 


Mr. Paderew laying in the pastry 
for déjeuner! The dreamy, Chopin- 
esque look had gone out of his eyés ; in- 
stead, he was eagerly boyish, remember- 
ing nothing else in the broad world but 
the farmhouse ahead of him, and that 
Madame Paderewski had given him 
commissions for the household. 

As we turned to climb into the wait- 
ing voiture, a light wagon came down 
the highway. 

“Madame Paderewski has sent for 
"he said. 

“She must have known we would 
take the wrong train and land here,” I 
ventured. 4 

“It seems so,” he answered, with en- 
gaging frankness. 

“Madame thought——” began the 
driver. 

Madame, who always thinks, who 
reads his thoughts and wishes by a wire- 
less telegraphy, present as well as ab- 
sent, had seen the train rattling past in 
the distance, and knew by intuition who 
was aboard it. 
ig, Mr. Paderewski paid the 
voiture driver for his present useless- 
ness, and we clattered off in a cloud of 
white dust between hedges and under 
green trees, Lake Geneva making its 
nearness felt in the cool breeze. 

“Some candy for the overseer’s chil- 
dren,” explained Mr. Paderewski, put- 
ting the one bundle that he had refused 
to relinquish between his feet, to keep 
it from jolting out of the wagon. And 
the overseer himself, on the driver’s 
seat, turned to smile a fatherly approval. 
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After that there was talk of crop 
prospects, as absorbing as if a new 
symphony were not awaiting its finish- 
ing touches on his desk at Villa Riond- 
Bosson; of the farm that he had lately 
bough t, and the history of estates as we 
left them behind us on the lake’s edge. 
One of f these was the place of Madame 
Clicquot, the “Widow Clicquot” of en- 
deared champagne memory ; another, an 
estate confidingly deeded on the fall of 
the Third Empire by Prince’ “Plon 
Plon” Bonaparte, as mere matter of 
form, to a trusted — of the 
court, who put the place up at auction 
and the proceeds ‘ds ‘his pocket as se- 
quent iebaadadielia. 

Presently we left the highway. Ahead 
of us stretched a long, private road, 
winding between grain-frelds, green, 
red, and yellow masses of color; at its 
end stood a low, rambling building. 
Over it big oak-trees put out their 
branches. Wistaria, purple and heavy 
with blossoms, and the glossy leaves of 
espaliered pears, made a screen against 
the white side walls. 

“That is the farmhouse,” said Mr. 
Paderewski, “and”—with a wave of his 
hand—“these are the crops.” 

Instinctively I thought of a brother- 
in-law of mine directly under our 
wheels on the other side of the world, 
in Sullivan County, New York, an en- 
thusiast and amateur, whose potatoes 
last season were computed to cost him 
six dollars a bushel, undug. 

Madame Paderewski was waiting in 
the porch to welcome us. Déjeuner 
was ready; how long it had been so I 

did not allow myself to inquire. But 
Mr. Paderewski wanted to show me the 
wood, and across the fields, through the 
long grass and wild flowers, we waded 
to it, leaving behind on the hes the 
injunction not to be gone long. 

At its border we took a narrow road, 
rutted and furrowed by cart-wheels, 
almost lost and suddenly found again 
under foliage that parted to give broad 
glimpses of blue sky; a sunny wood, re- 
calling Mozart’s music, gloomy only in 
brief spaces ; and even there light trem- 
bled against shadow. 

This is Mr. Paderewski’s favorite 
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spot in his favorite possession, spring- 
ing up in a silence so tense that the 
swish of a branch brushed aside breaks 
on the ear with a hurtling distinctness. 

His love of the spot and sentiment of 
ownership recalled Bayard Taylor’s rec- 
ord of his first possession, when, in a 
far-away part of the world, the deed 
reached him; and he thought first of 
his old friends, the great trees with their 
sheltering branches that were now all 
his own. 

We explored its farthest corner. 

“Not a thing shall be changed,” Mr. 
Paderewski repeated. “It shall be like 
a dear, untroubled fact that I shall al- 
ways have to return to; and no matter 
where or into what strangeness my 
journeys may lead, I shall know that 
this spot is waiting for me, unchanged, 
at the end of them. Those big trees 
outside the line must be mine to save 
them; the owner wants to fell them for 
lumber. Knowing that I am an artist, 
he asks thousands of francs more than 
he should; and knowing, too, that I am 
an artist, he is probably certain that I 
shall pay them. 

“People think that an artist’s money 
comes easy, that he does not have to 
work for it. They forget that he is 
productive for only fifteen years, and 
that the foundation is drudgery. He 
gives and gives until his best years slip 
by, and perhaps in the end he has noth- 
ing. There is with the most of us a 
tendency to forget that the time is only 
a little way ahead when we shall no 
longer earn the vast sums we are used 
to—but we give on, spend on, as if to- 
morrow will be just as good as to-day. 

“<The gratitude of those we do for!’ 
I hate the word gratitude. The man to 
whom we do a favor feels his inferior- 
ity, and it rankles. A favor is oftener 
the poison of friendship. 

“There are some who have an exag- 
gerated feeling of gratitude—that is an 
unfortunate quality. I have it. I want 
to repay a kindness a hundred times, 
and I have done it. There was a man, 
poor fellow, he is dead now—who 
once did me a kindness when I needed 
it. Ata banquet given me in Poland he 
was present. In making a speech I told 





of it, but I added: ‘I do not hold it 
against him.’ And I think the men 
there understood what I meant. 

“It is the same, as a rule, with pupils 
—they feel the obligations they are un- 
der; they feel, too, that the master, 
knowing their good points, knows also 
their limitations; and, together, it net- 
tles. Noble fellows they are; but the 
trait is a human one, and we are all 
human. A man must do things for the 
love of them; gratitude to me will al- 
ways be distasteful.” 

We had reached the porch of the 
farmhouse where Madame Paderewski 
stood watching, a long, housewifely 
apron covering her cool linen dress. “I 
am afraid the omelet is quite spoiled,” 
she said, in reproach of our loitering. 
But it looked at that moment the most 
beautiful omelet in the world, yellow as 
the sunshine outside, and sprinkled with 
the green leaves of parsley. 

In the middle of the room, under low 
rafters, stood the white-covered table, 
with its wine made from grapes grown 
against the south wall, and its brown 
bread. 

With each course Madame Pade- 
rewski said, with simple pride: “I 
cooked it myself.” 

He, beaming with happiness, looked 
about the homely, time-dimmed room, 
and exclaimed: “I love this place as I 
never loved Riond-Bosson. I wish I 
might always live here.” 

Riond - Bosson, Mr. Paderewski’s 
place at Morges, is a palace, filled with 
souvenirs of his career as the greatest 
living pianist ; fifty acres of lawn, dotted 
with giant trees, slope down to the wa- 
ter. But both career and palace were 
that day of less real happiness to him 
than the simple farmhouse set in the 
midst of grain-fields, with the wood and 
the blue lake on its borders. 

He has known what it is to dip as 
deep into the cup of success, perhaps, 
as any man living, but it has taught him 
the lesson that simplicity under a man’s 
own rooftree, in peace and solitude 
with the woman he loves, is to break 
bread with the peace that passeth all 
understanding. 

“Do you know,” I asked, suddenly 
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thinking of that other side of life, “why 
a young, struggling artist is not content 
to work on with less feverish dissatis- 
faction when a great man tells him that 
he will win in the end?” 

“An artist needs encouragement as a 
fish needs water,” he answered; ‘‘and 
a fish cannot live on one glass of it. 
Even the encotiragement of an inferior 
audience is flattery.” 

There was the point! His outlook 
was the outlook of clear-headed experi- 
ence; he had dipped deep enough into 
both sides of the case to know that man 
is man because of the fires which burn 
in him, for the great artist in success is 
the same as the artist trying to gain it; 
each needs the constant assurance of the 
public that his flame is acknowledged 
a beacon in the eyes of the world. But 
he knew equally that, after all, the quiet 
home with love in it is the best thing 
that any man gets out of life. 

At that moment a little goat sprang 
into the room. At the doorway two 
children’s faces peered after him. The 
same old ruse that the rest of us prac- 
tised in childhood, and others before us 
have practised since childhood, was in- 
vented; an excuse, any excuse, to get 
into a loved presence, The goat, quite 
willing to be made an apology for his 
owners, walked up to Mr. Paderewski 
and took, as a matter of custom, the let- 
tuce-leaves that he fed him. 

With exclamations of delighted sur- 
prise, as if the goat had never eaten be- 
fore, the small conspirators entered. 
They were in their best clothes, with 
faces as shiny as brown soap could make 
them; but about the corners of the red 
mouths of this little boy and girl of the 
overseer there lurked traces of the 
candy that Mr. Paderewski had brought 
home that morning. 

Once in, there was no more shyness, 
both were telling to him at once the life- 
history of the goat since he had last seen 
him. Madame Paderewski and me they 
looked on as grown people, to be an- 
swered in monosyllables, with polite en- 
deavor at attention, but Mr. Paderewski 
was one of themselves, sufficiently 
youthful and interesting to be taken as 
an equal. 


They had not seen him for a long 
time, six days, and apparently a great 
deal had happened to the goat.and other 
lively creatures in the meanwhile, all 
told in the high-voiced enthusiasm of 
one child to another. Then they de- 
parted with some of the dessert fruit in 
their arms. As they left the goat made 
a dive; the three, wedged for an instant 
in the doorway, tumbled out in undigni- 
fied exit. 

Later, the party rejoined us when we 
went for a walk. Mr. Paderewski and 
the goat led the way; the children came 
next, to be near the dual center of inter- 
est; Madame Paderewski and I fol- 
lowed on with her favorite pug-dog; 
and behind us, with an air of bored duty, 
came a big St. Bernard. 

Over the fields we went, under the 
blue sky and sunshine, until we reached 
the dim, cooling shade of an unexplored 
wood. Tall-stemmed white flowers and 
breast-high ferns followed the rim of 
the little river winding through it, the 
green, glacier-fed waters bubbling 
frothily at every stony obstruction. We 
seemed as far away from the world as 
Adam was in an afternoon promenade 
in Eden. 

But to the world we returned pres- 
ently, seated on a log, and by way of the 
stage. Miss Terry, Sir Henry Irving, 
and Mr. Gillette I found to be among 
Mr. Paderewski’s favorite players; 
Miss Terry, “with some wonderful in- 
flections in her voice,” her charm of 
manner, and her beautiful eyes; Sir 
Henry, of ever-green memory, in the 
great roles of Hamlet, King Arthur, 
and A’Becket, and then on to Gillette 
in the “Sherlock Holmes” of Conan 
Doyle, whom he classed as the grandson 
of Eugéne Sue and the child of Gabo- 
riau. 

I found that he loved a good story 
for a good story’s sake, and had strong 
admiration for Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain, “who had kept his humor all 
through his troubles, as a matter, per» 
haps, of habit.” 

“With the men in literature that there 
are in America and England ‘o-day, 
what need have you to turn to the past 
alone to find greatness? Look at 
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Twain; and Kipling is great; there is 
no necessity to wait for the years to 
decide it. His earlier stories and his 
‘Jungle Book’ I am especially fond of. 
Gorky? No, I do not like him; he has 
always the same sodden types in all that 
he writes; everything is a repetition of 
the other; his books are replicas.” 

From his “Nachtasyl’” we turned to 
the distaste of American audiences for 
a play with a sad ending, even though 
the “happy” alternative might be inar- 
tistic. “A play need not have a sad 
ending to be artistic,” said Mr. Pade- 
rewski, with decision. ‘Look at Sheri- 
dan.” 

Madame Paderewski was calling and 
waving her parasol from a distance. 
The children and the goat, unanimously 
uninterested in dissertations in English, 
were already well up the hill toward the 
farmhouse. 

“Had you forgotten your inspection 

of the cows this afternoon?” madame 
asked as we drew nearer. 
* At that he was a farmer again. The 
inspection meant the buying of cows at 
two noted stock-farms, for Mr. Pade- 
rewski does not intend to be a Swiss 
farmer by halves. 

The overseer and his men were still 
lingering over their déjeuner, spread 
under an oak-tree, when we got back. 
Mr. Paderewski had a cigar ready for 
each, and with an equally ready word 
to go with it. 

The goat was having hot milk pressed 
upon him by the overseer’s wife. He 
turned from it with the air of one who 
would cut an undesirable acquaintance. 

“It is always the way when monsieur 
is here,” she said sadly, nodding toward 
the pianist and then toward the goat. 
“Tle gives him of food far too much.” 

As I looked, there was no doubt left 
in my mind that for this time, at least, 
she was right; the little goat was no 
longer a little goat, so far as his sides 
were concerned. 

“Do you mind if we take the children 
with us?” asked Madame Paderewski, 
as she climbed into the light wagon that 
was to take us to call on the cows. 

“Mind?” How could we leave them? 
They were as much a part of the day 


as ourselves. My only regret was that 
we could not take the goat, too, as he 
stood sadly eying his best friends bowl- 
ing away. 

The drive was a gay one, through 
Mr. Paderewski’s favorite wood, across 
fields, and finally down the white high- 
way in a stiff breeze, stopping at first 
one stock-farm, then another, to look 
over the soft-eyed, glossy-skinned cows 
standing in shady paddocks before their 
feed-racks. 

As we drove along, Mr. Paderewski 
lifted his hat to the humblest wayside 
trudger, and got a greeting deferential 
but sturdy with that splendid self-re- 
spect that the Swiss drink in with their 
air. The pianist never tires in their 
praises; not the Swiss of the hotels as 
we know them, but the Swiss among 
themselves, the truest, sturdiest equal- 
rights democrats, with the simplest, 
stanchest form of republic that the 
world holds. 

Taking another way back, when the 
business of selection was ended, we 
stopped in an outlying field of the farm, 
while Mr. Paderewski chose the spot for 
a fish-pond. As we wandered about, 
the overseer’s little girl, proudly holding 
the hand of her father, or nestling 
against him, his boy of five, equally 
proud, stood at the heads of the horses, 
eying up their points as he waited, with 
the air of authority. 

The trio were sent back ahead, while 
Mr. Paderewski, his wife, and I walked 
on for afternoon tea in the porch, we 
men helping her bring out the supplies 
from the dining-room and spread the 
white cloth. As final errand in the do- 
mestic comedy, Mr. Paderewski brought 
out a plate piled with strawberry tarts, 
part of his spoils from the pastry- 
cook’s shop that morning. 

It was while she was pouring his sec- 
ond cup of tea that Madame Pade- 
rewski asked the hour. “After six!” 
said her husband blankly. 

“And we have missed our train!” she 
exclaimed anxiously. “There are guests 
at Riond-Bosson, and we can’t tele- 
phone to have dinner served before we 
get back. What shall we do?” 

“Take the nine o’clock train with- 
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out fail,” he answered promptly. Hand- 
ing me the ‘strawberry tarts, he con- 
tinued: “Help yourself, we still have 
three or four hours before dinner.” 

Then we looked at each other and 
burst into laughter at the predicament. 
The next train at nine o’clock? I be. 
lieve if some one had told Mr. Pade. 
rewski that the next train left in three 
years instead of three hours, he would 
have resigned himself to it even more 
contentedly. But Madame Paderewski’s 
belated duties as hostess at Riond- 
Bosson weighed on her conscience, and 
she sighed as she put down her tta- 
cup and left 

At the time of his marriage and since, 
the world at large has wondered, what 
fashion of woman it was that he mar- 
ried. The wife of-a man with a great 
career is, perhaps, a more important 
factor in his life than is the wife of a 
man whose groove is of quiet routine. 
“he demands are so much larger, the 
situations so much more complicated, 
the forethought necessary so much 
greater. She bridges with her prac- 
ticability the valleys between the heights 
that he touches; she thinks for him in 
all the little affairs of life; stands be- 
tween him and the irritation of every- 
day things. Beyond .that, she must un- 
derstand his art with an intelligence 
that is capable of advice, and have a 
sympathy broad and deep enough to 
include both it and his life. 

The good wife of a great man, and 
especially of a great musician, sounds 
the depths. of the “eternal womanly” ; 
on the one side there is demanded the 
shielding traits of the mother; on the 
other the absorbed devotion of the wife. 
In the practise of these she finds com- 
pl te self-effacement. The only selfish- 
ness that she knows is selfishness in his 
interests. His ambitions and his life 
are the sum total of her own. To see 
Madame Paderewski in her daily rou- 
tine is to comprehend the embodiment 
of these high qualities. 

It is not, in this particular instance, 
that the man is not virile and of a broad 
grasp of actualities, for these traits Mr. 
Paderewski has in extraordinary de- 
gree, and the little details he holds well 
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in hand; he can puzzle his butler by tell- 
ing him the exact number of bottles of 
wine in the cellars at Riond-Bosson; 
and he knows the number of plants that 
the gardeners have set out this season. 

But the great demands of his art 
make it necessary that another think for 
him of himself—of others he is con- 
tinually mindful—and, besides, with 
large forethought spare him the burden 
of minor multitudinous things for which 
there is neither time. nor room in his 
life; things which must be spared him 
if his career and his duty to the public 
find fulfilment. 

The children and the goat had not 
turned up for tea, but presently we 
heard their combined presence before 
we saw it. There was a scuffle, a 
shriek, and the little boy was on his 
head in a flower-bed. The goat had 
playfully butted him there. 

“He says he doesn’t mind,” explained 
the sister, “as his head is full of holes, 
anyway.” 

Mr. Paderewski, who was industri- 
ously rubbing the injured pate, pointed 
out to me under the close-cropped hair 
a collection of scars that bore out the 
truth of it. 

This was the final episode of the day 
for three of the party, for, with the 
coming of twilight, the children and the 
goat vanished to bed, perhaps together. 

From the wood came the call of a 
cuckoo in the still, growing night. The 
blue Alps, pink at their snow-covered 
crests, were outlined mistily against the 
purple sky ; green trees dotted the fields 
of wheat, a band of emerald showing 
under the ripening ears. There was a 
scent of dew and flowers in the air. 
For some minutes Mr. Paderewski 
stood, hat in hand, drinking it in. 

Madame Paderewski appeared in the 
doorway, a long white linen coat over 
her gown, a white veil floating back 
from her hat-brim; her clear olive skin, 
the violet-blue of her eyes, and her dark- 
brown hair brought into relief by their 
framing. She seemed to prolong to the 
last instant the drawing on of her 
gloves, and her voice broke the stillness 
in a tone of regret as she said: “It is 
time to go.” 
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After a moment of waiting in silence 
for a last glimpse of the peace of it all, 
we turned stationward, walking a nar- 
row path through the oat-field. 

Overanxiety had made us arrive 
early for the first time that day, and, 
seated on a luggage-truck on the plat- 
form, Mr. Paderewski began talking 
about present happenings in America, 
the danger in trials of circumstantial 
evidence, and the oversympathy with a 
beautiful woman; the emotional senti- 
mentality of the jury, and the safer con- 
duct of justice with a good judge in- 
stead. Jle was as conversant with our 
affairs as if he were still with us. 

Remembering his intimate knowledge 
on the range of subjects touched on 
during these last twelve hours together, 
I asked: “When do you rest?” 

“Never,” he answered. “Yes, there 
is one thing,” he added, smiling, “that 
I do rest in, billiards ; but I want a good 
player to help me enjoy it.” 

Of course there was joking enough 
on the part of the delayed guests when 
we sat down to dinner at a quarter to 
ten, and it was quite midnight when we 
ended our coffee and smoke on the 
marble terrace outside, watching the 
distant glare of illuminations at Lau- 
sanne; it was the fete of the opening 
of the Simplon tunnel. 





But the day was not ended, we had 
a concert presently in the drawing- 
room. Mr. Paderewski wanted to play 
me two new compositions, a “Sonata” 
and a “Theme with Variations.” 

The proofs were just in from Berlin. 
The guests sat about in the dark draw- 
ing-room or stood by the low wigdows 
leading onto the terrace; as he played, 
the light centered in the space about the 
piano. 

One movement of the “Sonata” fol- 
lowed the other—the second of a won- 
derful tenderness; the third a thing of 
marvelous color, rushing tempo, and 
transcendental figures) There was 2 
silence on which the night wind swept 
in, and then the “Variations on the 
Theme” unfolded, dazzling, new to the 
pianist, rushing on to the end, as in- 
volved and glowing as the carpet on 
which a Persian weaves for a lifetime. 

Mr. Paderewski had come back from 
the life that he loves to the absorbing 
one of his career. 

When we stepped outside on the ter- 
race again, the illuminations at Lau- 
sanne had faded; the stars were dim, 
the lights of a train, whirling on 
through the mist to Geneva, looked like 
a coil of them dropped from the sky. 
In the trees the birds were singing. It 
was dawn. 
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Att day the winds are sighing through the reeds, 
All day I hear the swamp-bird’s eerie cry; 
The far-off hills are low and purple-rimmed, 
The fields beneath a veil of silver lie; 
And evening brings a vagrant shadow-brood 
That whisper softly as they hurry by. 


Betu SLATER WHITSON. 
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A COMEDY OF IMPULSION 


“Let us thank Heaven to find ourselves orze more in the nar- 
row way, nor inquire too particularly whence came the warning.” 


been dropped or the 
curtains drawn, and 
the young man—young 
despite his thirty-four 
years and a growing 
estrangement between 
his sleek brown hair 
and his temples—whose undistinguished 
personality the room so admirably re- 
flected, walked over to the window as 
he selected a cigarette, and gazed out 
across the square at the pale loveliness 
of the spring evening, the faint rose and 
amber that still floated in the sky. 

It was seldom, when in London, that 
he dined by himself, for he was a per- 
son with a comfortable patrimony, of 
most presentable appearance, and with- 
out an opinion that could ruffie the most 
opinionated of mankind. 

Though he possessed no_ personal 
sense of indebtedness to the community 
save that represented by the punctual 
payment of such dues as were de- 
manded, and though his plans suffered 
displacement for no convenience but his 
own, it seemed almost malevolent to de- 
scribe one so satisfied with the settled 
order as an indifferent citizen, or to de- 
nounce as selfish enjoyments so temper- 
ate and unobtrusive. 

In the spending of his money he 
seemed to be pleasantly without ulterior 
intentions. He neither wished to give 





people pleasure nor to put them under 
an obligation. He wished to enjoy 
himself; and, having an uncalculating 
mind and convivial inclinations, he pro- 
vided others, as a means to that end, 
with more amusement, probably, than 
they offered him in return. 

He had among his own sex a few 
close friends, whose acquaintance he 
had made at school and college, and to 
whom he adhered with a constancy 
worthy of a more stable temperament. 

All these men curiously resembled 
him, two even in appearance, and all in 
an aimless and contented occupation of 
the opportunities of life. 

They were by no means all as idle 
as himself; some, indeed, had official 
existences, drew salaries from the pub- 
lic, and qualified for pensions; but all 
alike regarded relaxation and not work 
as the serious business of existence. 

Since their employment absorbed the 
best of the daylight hours, they had to 
look indoors for their pleasures, and 
consequently shared most of them with 
the other sex. 

Headway, though not under this 
obligation, was but mildly interested in 
athletic adventures—playing a painfully 
deliberate game of croquet, and missing 
without real enjoyment. his friends’ 
pheasants — and depended, perhaps, 


_more than the rest of his small coterie 


on feminine distraction. The conscious- 
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ness, as a still quite probable and at- 
tractive mate, of being a hunted animal 
gave him a mild sense of exercise, if 
rarely—though once or twice it had 
come to that—of a physical sort. 

He could still remember a flight in 
the tightness of patent leather, ill-de- 
signed for motion and not at all for 
speed, along an evil country road, when 
his own exertions seemed alone to 
promise safety from the too friendly 
machinations of a mama. He had cause 
later to mistrust the authenticity of his 
alarms, but he had had his exercise and 
the quickened sense of the charming 
peril to which daily he was exposed; 
which, though it seldom really acceler- 
ated his movements, kept him quiver- 
ingly and continually on the alert for 
stratagems and ambuscades. 

Ile never represented the danger, 
even to himself, in such crude phrasing ; 
declared, indeed, when taken to see a 
play which made this love-chase of the 
man its theme, that women didn’t do 
these things. Since half the pleasurable 
excitement of his life was because they 
did do them, his meaning must have 
been that they did them in a more dis- 
creet and less dacebdiae fashion; that 
the chase was, in fact, as much a part 
of the accepted implications of existence 
as the habitual satisfaction of hunger 
and fatigue. 

_Not that an impression must be given 

f him as a man continually involved 
i sentimental intrigues. The very 
word, indeed, with its suggestion of 
meshes and intricacy, takes him further 
than of his own free will he ever cared, 
or dared, to go. He was merely fond, 
infirmly fond, of the society of women, 
and especially of women who took a 
fluttering interest in what he meant to 
do with himself; a determination en- 
tirely vague so far as he could be 
charged with having anything to say 
to it. 

There had thus been nothing com- 
promising in his attentions, such as they 
were—Hurlingham, theaters, little din- 
ners, and, in hours of unusual indiscre- 
tion, flowers—nothing that could have 


justified a mispronunciation, as inten-, 


tion, by even the most optimistically 


imaginative duenna; and this, though 
his interests had always been in the 
dangerous waters of the unmarried— 
always, that is, until within some twelve 
months of this spring evening, ‘when, 
his short but careful dinner over, he had 
strolled with his unlit cigarette to the 
window, to contemplate across the pur- 
ple and umber immensity of London’s 
roofs the fading loveliness of the west- 
ern heaven. 

Twelve months ago he had met Myra 
Marchmont, who was the beautiful 
Miss Settle before she became Lord 
Marchmont’s wife. She was beautiful 
still; marriage had not altered that; in- 
deed, it had—in its sometimes confusing 
fashion—not altered anything. 

She remained as unsettling as when 
some foolish person made a pun upon 
her maiden name in return for his dis- 
turbed affections; and it was still diffi- 
cult to determine whether it was uncon- 
sciously or unconscionably that she ig- 
nored her disintegrating influence. 

She had a charming glance, it seemed 
charged with benefits; but as you grew 
to like it the benefits of its conferring 
looked always more remote. 

It may have been only a man’s sordid 
commercialism which made such a per- 
spective appear unsatisfactory, and won 
her in the end a regard very similar in 
another field to that cherished for a 
shady promoter of companies. 

She seemed to offer herself as an ad- 
mirable and remunerative investment, 
but when you had subscribed the little 
all of your affections you found that the 
7 i a never contemplated any- 
thing so vulgar as returns. The result 
was a considerable number of incensed 
investors, and for herself a reputation 
icuous decorum, the more ad- 
mired since it was obviously neither in- 
spired nor imitated by her lord. 

Headway had from the first appealed 
to her. He suggested responsiveness 
without retaliation ; you could make him 
fatuously smile without fearing that 
some day he might want to shake you. 

That was to such a woman the ideal 
temperament in a man; all purr and no 
claws; all complicity and no conse- 
quences; something to excite you on 
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your bright days, to soothe you in your 
sad ones, and to be entirely negligible 
when not required. 

Her effect on Headway had been lit- 
tle more than to concentrate his general 
amiability toward all her sex upon her- 
self. She was the first appropriated 
woman of whom he had fallen fond, and 
he regarded his lapse from the plain 
paths of philandering with a sort of re- 
gretful excitement; a sentiment which 
moderated on discovering that the dis- 
tinctions conferred by marriage on 
Lady Marchmont were purely technical, 
and that for all practical and impractical 
purposes he might still regard her as a 
girl. 

Che discovery was something of a re- 
lief and something of a disappointment. 
A girl of whom you are fond, who 
charmingly reflects your affection, but 
who can cherish concerning you no ex- 
pectations of self-sacrifice, is a plain 
improvement on the unaccountable and 
exacting creature who may at any mo- 
ment, in return for some amiable indis- 
cretion, claim the remainder of your 


days. On the other hand, a woman who 
could neither stimulate you with the 


fear of having to run away from or to 
run away with her, was too much of an 
anomaly in nature—Headway’s nature 
to seem to have any human uses. 

So, after the perturbation produced 
y her beauty and her good-will—her 
undisguised good-will—in the first en- 
trancing weeks of their acquaintance, 
Ieadway’s interest had declined; and 
he hardly knew how, when they met 
again in London, on her return from 
Marchmont’s inaccessible moors, he 
had more of her, and to 
e pleasurably into the position of in- 
lispensable friend, the “tame cat” of 
feminine commerce, a sobriquet which 
however, even by its implication 
of suppressed wildness, to offer to such 
gentle natures something of an injus- 
tice. 

He gave ear to all her grievances, 
which were numerous but fleeting; he 
supplied what he was pleased to con- 
sider a casting vote on her costumes; 
he restiffened her ever tottering de- 
termination to “cut” the more impossi- 
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seems, 


ble of her husband’s racing friends; he 
tried—a real Samaritan in his efforts— 
to bring some order into her accounts; 
he lectured her paternally on her ex- 
travagance ; he discouraged her specula- 
tions, which, small as they were, were 
always inciting her to recklessness or 
plunging her into despair ; he tried, with 
much plain speaking but with small 
success, to teach her masculine manners 
at bridge; he chose wall-papers and 
chintzes; made better bargains with 
the photographers who were always 
pestering her to sit; arranged the details 
of her entertainments, and even en- 
gaged her cook. 

In return, he had only that assurance 
of virtue which comes from the absence 
of all other reward. He used, at first, 
occasionally, to reimburse himself by 
kissing her hand; but her obvious in- 
difference robbed even that mild ex- 
travagance of its consolations, and he 
declined finally to an almost fraternal 
footing, a fraternity disturbed from 
time to time by small, unexpected ex- 
cursions of tenderness, a shy reaching, 
perhaps, for his hand as they looked 
together at pictures, the more daring 
and the more adored since done mostly 
at crowded private views; the soft 
pressuge against his of her shoulder, or 
even, as she stood above him, the lean- 
ing of her arm about it. 

He learned to take no notice of such 
endearments, finding that so he was in- 
dulged the oftener; and by them, pos- 
sibly with intention, he was prevented 
from slipping into a too brotherly 
quiescence. By them, indeed, he was re- 
tained in an atmosphere of fugitive 
sentiment which suited his finically ad- 
venturous temperament even better than 
he knew. 

He began to regard Myra with the 
immaterial fervor prescribed by the old 
Courts of Love, feeding his fancy with 
the dreams of opportunities, which 
would have considerably upset him had 
they shown symptoms of coming true. 

Thus, though unable to write even 
elementary rhymes, or to produce with 
laborious perseverance more than two 
tunes from the piano, he acquired quite 
the spirit of those successors of the 
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troubadours for whom love could smile 
only across the insuperable distance or 
from beyond the unattainable desire; 
and the skies above the London roofs 
on this spring evening wore for him 
just that aching sweetness of the inac- 
cessible for which, by spirits so dissimi- 
lar, they: had been celebrated, such 
frenetic centuries ago, in Lombardy 
and Aquitaine. 

He stood for some moments gazing 
susceptibly at that gauze of tinted air, 
paling now from the faintest rose-leaf 
in a woman’s cheek to the warm ivory 
of her bosom, and then, lifting as he 
turned away a volume of poems from 
the table, settled himself before the fire 
in an easy chair. 

It was a fire that testified to the chill 
that still lingered in the evening; a fire 
from the oak of old ship’s timbers, 
soaked with the salts of their copper 
sheathing, burning with ghostly green- 
blue flames. 

Headway, mesmerized by their lam- 
bent glimmering, would sometimes be 
transported in fancy on voyages of ad- 
venture across the unknown seas of 
whose sharpness they had tasted, ex- 
panding with a vague sense of heroic 
proclivities which he had but just failed 
to employ, and returning, as the warmth 
of the good Burgundy abated, from 
those perilous waters to the dry se- 
curity of his circumspect existence, a 
tired but untamable spirit, with an eye 
on the clock for the hour at which he 
could reasonably go to bed. 

This evening, however, he indulged 
himself in no intrepid dreams; he read 
his book, and became gently suffused 
with sentiment. 

His man entered with the lamp, and 
to draw the curtains, but Headway bade 
him leave that last pathetic, empurpled 
rose of evening looking in through the 
glass. It seemed to him to stand for all 
the faded loveliness which looks with 
such sad foreboding even into loyal 
eyes. 

His, at least, would not turn away 
until the night had engulfed it. 

That was his mood; colored some- 
what by the stuff he was reading, a 
verse of which presently he proclaimed 


aloud to the mournful twilight, char- 
acteristic of many a pensive hour since 
he had had Myra Marchmont to engross 
his mind. 

He apostrophized, turning toward 
the window: 


“What can I profit thee, do for thee, dare 
for thee? 
Shun the world’s clarions, clash in its 
strife ? 
Myrtle or thorn in a 
for thee? 
Tend thee by living or lend thee my life? 
I that, so idly here, sue for thee, sigh for 
thee; 
I that would die 


crown shall I wear 


for thee—die for thee!’ 


It was magnificent, he felt, and yet 
no more than true. No man could say 
less to the woman he adored, or even 
to any damsel—‘lovely damsel” was 
really how he thought it—who might 
look to him for succor from her dis- 
tresses. 

“T myself!’ he half-murmured, with 
an outstretched hand. “I myself!” 

What did he need but the opportunity 
to prove that in valor, in gallantry, in 
devotion, men were still all that they 
had been in the golden days. 

He was afterward disposed, when re- 
calling these moments, to think rather 
uncomfortably of that fable of the Old 
Man and Death, since he had scarcely 
demanded the opportunity when fate 
furnished it. 

A knock came on the door; he sat 
erect, his pose dissolved instantly. 

-“Come in!” he cried. 

The door opened and Lady March- 
mont stood in the entrance. 

A cream-colored cloak of feathery 
laces with pale-blue shadows hung 
from her shoulders over a ball dress of 
old rose and silver. Her fair hair 
gleamed in coils of an exuberant elab- 
oration, which, even undeéked with jew- 
els as they were, seemed to mark an 
exceptional occasion. 

Perhaps her eyes marked it, too, as 
she stood quite still, her shoulders above 
the circle of the lamplight, which il- 
lumined the loveliness of her shrouded 
skirts, gazing intently at the face he 
had turned to her after his sudden, 
startled outcry of her name, 
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Perhaps his evident disturbance 
counseled or provoked, on her part, a 
determined lightness which she very far 
from felt. She lifted her eyebrows in 
mimicry of his amazement. 

“Good evening,” she said. 

“Myra!” he repeated. 

“Well,” she smiled, “you seem awful- 
ly surprised to see me. Won't you ask 
me to come in?” 

That moved him from his chair, and 
he came over to greet her, and lead her 
to the fire. 

“Of course, of course,” he mumbled 
confusedly ; “delighted. Such an unex- 
pected pleasure. So good of you to have 
come.” 

She smiled again at his queer, flurried 
formalities, standing still with her back 
to the door and her fingers about its 
handle. 

“My dear Edward, were you expect- 
ing some one else?” 

“"No-o-o! No one else,” he declared, 
with a nervous gurgle, lifting her hand 
from the door, which he closed behind 
her; “but not you, you know, not you! 
My poor little room has never had that 
honor. You must excuse its confu- 


” 


sion. 

“T’d only noticed yours,” she said, 
without moving, looking down on him 
as he bent over her hand. “I didn’t 
really mean to flutter you, only’—the 
smile deepent d the corners of her lips - 
“I’m afraid I’m going to flutter you a 
great deal more.” 

“Are you? How nice!” he exclaimed, 
pulling himself determinedly together 
“But come in. And how did you get 
here?” 





ll, in a hansom, first of all,’”’ she 
said, letting him conduct her toward the 
fire; “and then by some extremely dark 
and dirty stairs.” 

With that droop of the head and stoop 
of the shoulder, which shad always 
seemed to him one of her most charm- 
ing movements, she slid down her skirts 
a white-gloved arm, raised the rosy 
foam, in which they burst, from the 
floor, turned its offended flounces to her 
fastidious eye, and with a shake flung 
them out again behind her. 

“There was a huge, great woman be- 
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low,” she continued calmly; “but, as I 
didn’t want to give my name, I said I’d 
announce myself, and came up without 
her.” 

“T see, I see,” he burbled. 
wise of you. Do sit down. 
you to look in.” 

It was frightfully indiscreet of her, 
and every movement of his anxious be- 
ing declared his preoccupation with her 
rashness. But he thought he was carry- 
ing that off. 

“You’re on your way, I suppose, to 
the duchess’ ball?” he suggested lightly, 
to give her a chance, so far as it was 
conceivable, of vindicating the situation. 

But she, on the point of taking the 
chair he offered, stopped erect at his 
words. 

“No, I’m not!” she said bluntly. 

He eyed her with increased misgiv- 
ing. 

“Oh, 
feebly. 

“I’m not going to the ball,” she re- 
peated. 

His eye traveled confusedly over her 
costume. 

“Not going ?” he said. 

“No!” 


“Very 
So nice of 


you’re not,” he murmured 


“But—but you’re dressed?” he ob- 
jected. 

For what but a ball, and the ball of 
the season, would she. be arrayed with 
such precision and’ in such magnifi- 
cence ? 

“Dressed!” she repeated 
“Oh! one’s always dressed.” 

“But—er—aren’t you going any- 
where?” he persisted, feeling the sig- 
nificance of her visit as he began to 
figure out the entire end of it. But she 
very definitely shook her head. “You— 


wearily. 


you-—just came here?” he faltered. She 
nodded slowly, like an implacably be- 
nign fate. “To—to see me?” She 


nodded again, more slowly and with 
tight lips. “Wa—wasn’t that rather— 
rash ?” 

She looked at him _ reproachfully, 
dropped into a seat beside the table, set 
her elbows upon it, and rested her head 
against her clasped hands. 

“Oh, Edward,” she exclaimed, “don’t 
be so stupid! Can’t you understand ? 
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I’m not going anywhere ever any more. 
That’s why I’ve come to you. I’ve 
done with it all!” 

Now that he had it, he found it even 
more agitating than he had expected. 

“Really—really! he faltered, mo- 
ving uneasily. ‘“You’ve done—er—you 
mean—I mean—I—I don’t quite under- 
stand.” 

Instead, however, of enlightenment 
she offered him only the intricate tresses 
of her fair hair, as she dropped her 
arms upon the table, leaned her face 
upon them, and began to.cry. 

He recoiled from the gravity of that 
avowal as from something pointed at 
his head. He had been perturbed by 
her indiscretion, but thought some half 
an hour more would see it over. But 
her sobs, which were new to his hear- 
ing, made it seem a much more serious 
affair. 

He looked at her bowed head and 
shaking bosom as a man might at some 
incredible metamorphosis, at a wolf 
standing where the sheep had been. But 
the sobs continued, and, compelled to do 
something, he laid a hand nervously on 
the rose and silver braid that crossed 
her shoulder, and begged her to tell him 
what had happened. 

The sobs still went on; they were real 
enough to take their own time. Then, 
lifting her head and mopping her eyes 
with a tiny handkerchief, she exclaimed 
tragically : 

“I’ve left him!” 

Headway’s hand 
from her shoulder. 

“Left—wh—who ?” he stuttered. 

“My husband!” 

“Marchmont! You've 
Where ?” 

She gave an impatient sigh and sob 
combined at his density. 

“Where? Oh, my dear Edward, what 
do you mean? How can it matter? 
Where do wives leave their husbands ?” 

“I—I don’t know,” he returned, mo- 
ving about in palpable agitation. 
“You've left him!  Really—really! 
Fo—for long ?” 

She let him have it dramatically. 

“Forever !” 

“Phew! So long—— I mean”’—he 


slipped, startled, 


left him! 


began stroking his head, a characteris- 
tic gesture of his when perturbed— 
“fancy that—fancy that! Forever!” 
She scarcely noticed his fatuity. 
“Yes,” she declared, throwing her 
head back and sitting erect, “if there is 
such a thing! Oh, Edward,” she con- 
tinued, turning to him with a pretty 
gesture of shy avowal, “you can’t think 
what I’ve been enduring all this last 
year. I thought marriage was going to 
be such a beautiful thing, but’”—and she 
shook her head sadly—“it isn’t nice a 
bit. Marchmont only married me be- 
cause he wanted something pretty to 


play with. He doesn’t understand me, 
and he doesn’t try to. I’m nothing to 
him but a sort of machine to sit at 


breakfast and entertain his friends. He 
doesn’t care how I am, or what I’m 
feeling, so long as I’m well enough to 
get into a frock and sit out a dinner, or 
go on toa dance. He treats me like a 
baby or a fool, and never tells me what 
he’s doing, or lets me help him with his 
work. And if I ask him to explain 
things, he says I’m too pretty to have 
things explained. I know what that 
means. Mrs. Patrick’s not too pretty 
to have things explained. He'll argue 
with her for hours. And he won't even 
contradict me when I say silly things 
on purpose. He only laughs.” 

She had grown more voluble as her 
wrongs crowded on her for expression, 
and their pathos, as she told them, 
brought her back to tears. 

“Does he—does he?” Headway mur- 
mured- weakly. ‘“‘How very unfeeling. 
But—but don’t you think he’d be bet- 
ter in time? When he found out, you 
know ?” 

But such advocacy only further an- 
gered the offended lady. 

“Time!” she exclaimed indignantly, 
with lifted head. ‘He’s had all his time. 
Isn’t twelve months long enough to find 
out that your wife doesn’t like being 
treated like a doll or a mummy?” She 
flashed affronted glances at him from 
behind the little damp pad into which 
she dabbed her eyes. “Besides, that 
isn’t all.” 

“Oh, really, really!” he purred sooth- 
ingly. “Was it worse than that?” 
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“Worse!” she cried resentfully, her 
tears assuaged. “I'll tell you what he’s 
done. He’s sold my rubies.” 

“What! Not the famous rubies 

“Yes,” she nodded desperately. “The 
only thing that made Marchmont differ- 
ent from any one else.” 

“But I didn’t know he could.” 

“He can’t,” she asserted; ‘‘not with- 
out getting about fifty people’s con- 
sent.” A sob caught her breath. “The 
consent of every one but the one who 
wears them.” 

“Ts he so hard up, then?” Headway 
suggest l. 

“Hard up!” she retorted. “Why 
should he be hard up? It’s not from all 
he spends on his wife.” 

Headway, with her magnificence 
spread out before him, feebly mentioned 
that he had, aiyhow, to provide her 
dresses. 

“Well, I should hope he had!” she 
protested. “For what do you imagine 
that one marries a man at all?” 

“T—I mean,” he extenuated, “they’re 
rather expensive, aren’t they?” 

“They’re not half so expensive as 
backing losers,” she sniffed. “Besides, 
[ shouldn’t have minded so much if 
Marchmont had come and confessed 
he’d been a fool, and promised to give 
up betting if I let him have the rubies. 
But just to sneak them out of the safe, 
and sell them, without saying a word 
to me’—a sob at fresh thought of the 
indignity once more choked her utter- 
ance—“just as if it was a dog or a horse 
that wore them, instead of his wife!” 

“And when did he tell you?” asked 
Headway soothingly. 

But the question had an opposite ef- 
rect. 

“When did he tell me?” she cried in- 
dignantly. “Yes, you may well ask. He 
told me this evening—this evening. 
Took no notice when I sent my maid 
for them, and then calmly told me at 
dinner—that he'd sold them. Oh, I 
could have killed him,” she declared 
fiercely, with clenched fists, looking like 
some pretty stage version of a Fury. 
“So mean, when he knew I couldn’t say 
a word! And to humiliate me like that 
—before the servants!” Her eyes grew 
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dim despite her sweeping lashes. “And 
I'd had this dress made specially to wear 
with them at the ball.” 

“Neh, nch, neh!’ he clucked sympa- 
thetically. “It does seem inconsider- 
ate.” 

“Tnconsiderate !” she exploded, rising 
wrathfully and throwing off her cloak. 
“Ts tiat what you call it? Huh! I call 
it poisonous!” She crossed over to the 
pier-glass that covered one corner of 
the room, and stood looking, with a sort 
of relenting bitterness, at the reflection 
in it of her lovely figure. “Well, March- 
mont won't have long to wait to find 
out my name for it.” 

“Really, really!” said Headway nerv- 
ously, moving out of her course and 
keeping an apprehensive eye upon her 
movements. “And is he waiting? I 
mean—he doesn’t know ?” 

“Know!” she echoed, with a glance, 
as she slowly turned her shoulders, over 
the fit of her bodice at the back. “Of 
course not! How should he know? 
Why, I’ve left him this very hour!” 

“Really! Headway repeated, looking 
absently at his watch. “This very hour! 
Five to—er—I mean—isn’t that rather 
sudden ?” 

“Sudden ?” she parodied, with a short 
laugh. “Oh, Edward, of course it’s 
sudden.” On tiptoe, with her shoulders 
still averted and her head bent back, she 
pinched with her extended fingers the 
faultless trimness of her waist. “You 
can’t run away from your husband by 
degrees.” 

“Ne—ne—no! Of course not!” he 
stuttered. “I didn’t mean that. I 
meant sudden to come here?” 

She wheeled slowly round on her 
heels and faced him. 

“Here! Do you mean sudden for 
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“Fo—for me?” he faltered. “No— 
no, not for me—for any one. Any 


man, | mean. Looks—looks al—almost 
as if you did it fo—for him.” 

“Why, of course it does,” she ex- 
claimed enthusiastically; “that’s what 
makes it so splendid, don’t you see?” 
But its splendor seemed to have mis- 
carried, for his face expressed only a 
blank apprehensiveness. “It looks so 
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silly just not being able to stand your 
husband—every one always thinks it 
must be your own fault. But when 
there’s another man!” She paused to 
observe his appreciation of the idea; 
but his facial tribute to it was purely 
mechanical. ‘That makes it so roman- 
tic; and even if people cut you, they 
really rather admire and envy you in 
their hearts. Besides, think what a fool 
it makes your husband look!” She 
again paused for his appreciation, and 
he responded with a wan_ smile. 
“Marchmont wouldn’t mind a bit my 
going off in a rage, but he’ll be perfect- 
ly furious to think of my going off with 
you. It'll look as if I thought more of 
you than him.” 

“Ye—ye—yes,” he 
fully. 

“Besides!” she whispered, with such 
a world of implication in the word that 
Headway shivered. 

“Wh—what?” 

“Where else could I 
you said?” 

“Sa—said ?” he shuddered. 

“Yes, last year. Don’t you remem- 
ber? Quite a short time after you met 
me; just after I’d been married and was 
feeling very shaky about how it would 
turn out?” 

“Oh, yes—yes,” he mumbled, anxious 
tg give the indiscretion hasty burial. 

“I’ve never forgotten it!’ she de- 
clared, determined to bring him back to 
where the decorated corpse of his in- 
fatuation lay in state in her memory. 
“That if ever I was unhappy, or in 
trouble and in need of a true friend, I 
was to remember there was at least one 
man in the world who would always 
care for me, and to whose devotion I 
could always turn. That was you, 
Eddy,” she ended softly. 

“Ye—es! that was me,” he admitted, 
with cheerless emphasis. 

“And now the moment’s come to 
prove it true,” she cried triumphantly. 

“Yes, yes! Now—the moment!’ he 
agreed, with a most undeceptive imita- 
tion of enthusiasm. 

“And it was only a year ago you 
said it,”’ she sighed sentimentally. 

“Fancy that! Only a year 


admitted doubt- 


go after what 


ago. 


Seems longer, doesn’t it?” 
rized. 

“Oh, it seems ages and ages,” she 
dreamily agreed. “But not to you, Ed- 
ward.” 

“No, of course not. Not to me!’ he 
replied, in an attempt at an undaunted 
manner. “It seems like—like yester- 
day.” 

“IT knew you'd say so,” she told him 
admiringly; “that you’d never, never 
change. Eddy!” 

He took the hands that she held out 
to him. “Change! Of course I 
wouldn’t change,” he said. “I'll be the 
best of—of—of friends to you.” 

“How lovely of you,” she beamed, 
swinging his hands to and fro. “I knew 
you would. Now what shall we do?” 

Headway looked heavily important. 

“T must consider the most prudent 
course,” he announced magisterially. 
“Perhaps, first of all, I should see 
Marchmont.” 

She dropped his hands at the word 
with apprehensive astonishment. 

“See Marchmont! Whatever for?” 

“We must see,” he explained pedan- 
tically, “if something cannot be ar- 
ranged. Some—er—wmodus vivendi.” 

She eyed him doubtfully. 

“What’s a modus vivendi?” 
quired. 

“Well, an understanding to restore, if 
possible, the status quo.” 

“Oh, do stop talking like the Times,” 
she exclaimed impatiently, “and say 
what you mean. What do you want to 
see Marchmont for?” 

“To—to explain.” 

“To explain what?” 


he tempo- 





she in- 


“THis—his mistake; the way he’s 
treated you.” 
“Oh, I’ve explained that,” she an- 


nounced confidently. 

“You? I didn’t know you'd said any- 
thing ?” 

“T haven’t!” she agreed disdainfully. 
“T’ve left him. That'll explain.” 

“Yes—yes, of course,” he admitted. 
“But it won't help to—to persuade him 
—to—to—to take you back.” 

She faced him defiantly, her small 
fists clenched, her smooth white shoul- 
ders hardened. 
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“To take me back!” she cried. “What 
do you mean? Do you suppose I’m go- 
ing back?” 

“Oh, aren’t 
weakly. 

The little bright blaze of her wrath 
went out in a puff. of impatience. 

“My dear Edward,” she frowned, 
“how funny you are. What do you 
think I’ve come here for?” 

“Tor—for me.” 

“Of course it was for you!” she cried 
enthusiastically, seeing, for all her self- 
pity, a certain hint about her preserver 
that all was not well with him. “Be- 
cause I remembered the splendid things 
you'd said; and knew 
were so brave and noble that a woman 
had only to be in trouble for, you to 
want to give up everything to help her.” 
leadway drew himself up in an in- 
different effort to make his attitude 
seem to fit her description. 

“T was sure you'd hesitate at noth- 
ing; you're so unselfish and chivalrous ; 
so unlike most of the men one meets.” 
“Aw—aw! You mustn't say such 
es!” he protested fatuously, well 
‘lined for the praise, but fearful to 
lat extravagances so splendid a char- 
acter might be committed. “Of course 
I’m proud to do anything.” Then with 
a drop to earth: “But—but if I’m not 
to speak to Marchmont, I—I don’t quite 
see what I can do for you.” 

“Do for me?” she echoed dramatical- 
ly. “You can do everything for me! 
You can avenge what's been done to me. 
You can carry me off!” 

If the offer of vengeance lit a gleam 
in his eye, it was speedily quenched by 
her recipe for its attainment. 

“Ca—ca—carry you off?” he 
tered. “Where?” 

But she had put her pride at the 
fence, and it was not for him that she 
would draw rein. 

“Anywhere! everywhere! Oh, Ed- 
dy,” she breathed luxuriously, “don’t 
you see what a chance it is for you?” 

It appeared only too probable that 
Edward didn’t, but he tried, flustered 
and uneasy, to seem worthily conscious. 

“Chance! Ye—yes, of course; tre- 
mendous chance — tremendous!” he 


you?” he dropped 


” 
’ 


because [ you 





stut- 


agreed. ‘“You—you mean 
with you?” 

She smiled down on him indulgently. 

“Oh, Eddy, you do use such funny, 
old-fashioned terms. But I don’t mind 
what you call it,” she conceded gra- 
ciously. “Won't it be exactly what 
you’ve longed tor—to have me all, all, 
all to yourself?” 

“Yes—yes! Splendid—spl—splen- 
did!” he agreed, with heroic heartiness. 
“But—but—but how about March- 
mont ?” 

She 


e—elope 


gave a hurt look at his in- 
sistence. 


Vhat’s Marchmont got to do with it 


ow?” she asked restively. “He doesn’t 
OUn Mm “s 
“Ne--ne—no! Of course not,” he 


stammered. ‘‘But—but he’s a friend of 
mine, you see.” 

“Well, you ought to be ashamed of 
having such a friend,” she retorted. 
“Aren’t you?” 

“Yes—yes, of course,” he admitted 
nervously. “I think it’s dreadful the 
way he’s treated you, and all that; but it 
doesn’t seem quite—quite to make it 
right for—-for me to run away with 
you.” 

She regarded him and his argument 
with cold disfavor, and there was im- 
peachment in her slow, reproachful ut- 
terance of his name. 

“Edward! You're afraid?” 

“Afraid! Wh—what do you mean?” 
he inquired. “How could I be afraid?” 

“Oh, men can,” she said indifferently. 

“No, not afraid. Concerned—con- 
cerned for you,” he answered her, “for 
your honor, your future, you—your 
happiness.” 

“T see,” she replied, standing frigidly 
staring at him for some seconds, 
“That's very beautiful of you.” 

“You—you don’t believe it?” he haz- 
arded. , 

“Believe what?” she asked him scorn- 
fully. ‘That a man can always resist 
the temptations that don’t tempt him? 
Oh, yes, I believe that.” 

“You—you don’t realize how some- 
times a man has to struggle to—to do 
what he thinks right,” he suggested. 

“No, I don’t,” she agreed curtly, “if 
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you’re speaking of yourself. I’ve seen 
men struggling, but they didn’t look like 
rou.” 

“Of—of—of course; I wouldn’t let 
you see it.” 

“Really? How pretty of you!” she 
retorted derisively. She came toward 
him with averted eyes and laid hold of 
her cloak, which lay with its ice-blue 
shadows like a snow-drift over the 
chair. “But I can assure you it’s not 
an emotion any woman would object to 
see,” she continued, swinging the cloak 
about her shoulders, which were turned 
toward him. “A woman doesn’t appre- 
ciate a man’s being so placidly success- 
ful in giving her up.” 

“What you doing?” he 
nervously. 


are asked 

“Going,” she returned coldly, fasten- 
ing, with her head tossed back at him, 
thé clasp at her throat. 

He shifted slightly to escape the chill- 
ing rebuff of her shoulders, and then, 
stung by her lovely, scornful profile, 
made a grab at her wrists, one of which 
he captured. 

“Myra!” 

“Well?” 

“T can’t help it, can I?” 

“What ?” 

“About Marchmont being my friend 
and all that?” 

“T don’t know. 
hand!” 

Headway’s pulse beat faster. 

“Myra, I hate him!” he 
hotly. 

“Really! Well, I dare say he’ll stand 
it. Kindly let me go!” 

But Headway thrust himself stoutly 
between her and the door. 

“You shall go with me or you shall 
go with no one!” he announced desper- 
ately. “What am I saying?” he en- 
treated of himself 

“Go where?” asked the lady calmly, 
smoothing with the hand she had 
covered the creases of her long glove. 


Please leave go of my 


declare d 


re- 

“Anywhere—anywhere!” he cried, 
with painful valor. “To the end of the 
world. Dearest, you know I would,” 
he urged, catching hold of her arm as 
she. still smoothing the glove, looked 
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askance at him with tilted. head and 
lifted eyebrows. 

“You were afraid,” she murmured. 

“Of dishonor, yes!” he answered, 
drawing himself erect. 

“Oh, call a mouse a mouse,” she 
smiled. 

“My dear lady,” he replied grandilo- 
quently, “dishonor is no mouse.” 

She looked at him curiously, and, 
crossing to the lounge, dropped into it. 

“Oh, well,” she said, “it doesn’t bite 
till it must.” 

“Honor’s a man’s business,” he re- 
plied. “How can a woman understand 
wr 

The woman flung off the 
lace from her shoulders over 
of the couch, and settl 
figure luxuriously into it. 

“She can't,” she said. 

“Tow should she know 
fices we make for it ?” 

She shook her head dreamily. 

“She doesn’t,” she said. 


cloud of 
the back 


ier slim, rosy 


of the sacri- 


“Or how can she realize tha 
may care more for it than life? 


"in. 4s % sighed, 


o 


a man 






” 


lward,” she “that 
does make you out so reckless. 
He glowered at her uncertainly. 
“Oh, I know what you women think,” 
he muttered; “that it’s all a sham, a 
pretense. But what should a woman 
know of honor?” 


“Nothing, my dear Edward, noth- 
ing!’ she agreed, leaning back, with 
her vhands clasped behind her neck. 
eeUnrl 


What could she know? She only sees 
it when a man throws it at her head.” 

“Do you call this throwing it at your 
head?” he demanded moodily. 

She flung out her hands to him. 

“T call it being a dear sweet,” she de- 
clared, as he took them. “I only hope 
you won't repent.” 

He dropped her hands as quickly as 
he had taken them. 

“Repent?” he inquired loftily. 
what ?” 

“Of me,” she breathed. 

“Of you!” he cried gallantly, lifting 
one hand again from where it had fallen 
beside her knee and kissing it. “How 
could I?” 

“Well, perhaps you couldn't,” she 


“Of 
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said, looking up with pretty diffidence 
at him and her imprisoned hand; “but, 
you know, I’m—rather—an expense.” 

“How can one speak of such things ?” 
he answered, with a prodigal sweep of 
his arm, waving the idea from him. 
“Besides, what is expense ?” 

He was thinking of etymology, but 
she of milliners. 

“Don’t you know?” she asked, with 
round, innocent eyes. She thought of 
the wardrobe to be abandoned behind 
her, and smiled reassuringly. “You 
will!” 

Had he been less exalted it might 
have made him shiver. 

“Shall I?” he smiled back, “And 
what more could a man wish than to 
] 


spend all he has on the woman he 
adores? 

“Tlow sweet of you to say that,” she 
sighed happily. “It was just what 
Marchmont said before he married 
me.” 

That touch brought him back to 
earth. His jaw dropped. 


” 


“Oh—er—was it?” he faltered. “He 
—he hasn’t ke—kept it up?” 

“No,” she admitted sadly, slowly sha- 
king her head, “he—he—hasn’t—kept— 
it—up! Teddy?” 

“year” 

“Do you think you'll keep it up?” 

“Ke—keep what up?” 

She jumped to her feet, light as a 
fawn, and put her hands on his shoul- 
ders. 

“Why, loving me madly, you know, 
and wanting to run away with me, and 
do all sorts of extravagant things ?” 

“Why, of—of course I will,” he re- 
turned uneasily. 

She took her hands from his shoul- 
ders and rested them on her hips, re- 
garding him closely. 


“Even when all your friends cut 
you?” she said. 
“De—de—de—do you think they 


will?” he urged, startled into a stutter. 
“Sure to. Jump at the chance,” she 
assured him tranquilly. “All the dear, 


proper, particular people who are only 
known to be saints by the way they kick 
Poor old 


sinners—when they’re down. 
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Ted,” she continued sympathetically to 

his rueful face. ‘‘Repenting, after all?” 
“Not at all,” he declared pompously, 

for all his qualms. “I never change!” 

“How sweet of you,” she sighed 
again. 

She took hold of his arms at the el- 
bows and drew-him close to her. Then 
suddenly, as she seemed about to kiss 
him, she started and stood away. 

“Edward, the train!” 

“The train?” he said obscurely, like 
one shaken out of a dream. 

“We've forgotten all about it!” 

“What train?” he murmured. 

“Why, the train to go by, you silly 
bi iv 

“LO go by? For you?” 

“Only for me, Teddy?” 
with tender reproof. 

“T mean for—for—for. us!” he al- 
most shouted with determination. 

“For us!” She breathed to the ceil- 
ing with clasped hands. “Doesn’t it 
sound lovely? Us!” 


“VYes—yes, us! Do you mean to- 


night ?” 

“Why, of course!” she wondered. 

“But you can’t go as you are,” he ob- 
jected, raking her costume with his eye. 

“No, but I’ve arranged for that,” she 
explained. “I told my maid to pack 
my traveling things.” 

“But—but you didn’t bring them with 
you?” he reminded her apprehensively. 

“No,” she smiled. “I thought that— 
that you’d sooner go round and call for 
them.” 

But even her smile could not gild the 
idea. 

“Go: round to Grosvenor Street and 
call for your things?” he asked, dum- 
founded. ‘“Wo—won’t that look rather 
odd?” 

“Well, it’s going to look a lot odder 
than that, isn’t it?” she suggested. “Be- 
sides, there won’t be any trouble; I said 
you'd call.” 

“You said I’d call for—for your 
things ?” he protested, taken still further 
aback. 

“Oh, I said somebody’d call,” she 
amended hastily. “A man of sorts.” 

“I—TI see,” he said weakly, turning 


she asked, 
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“Well, I—I’d better 


toward the door. 
be going.” 


“But you haven’t looked out the 
train,” she said. 
“Ah, yes, of—of course, the—the 


train,’ he agreed, his wits in confusion, 
groping for a time-table on the bureau. 
“Wh—where to?” 

“Oh—Paris, Iesuppose,” she said, 
with a not very successful attempt at 
lightness. “That’s where every one 
goes, isn’t it?” 

“Every—oh !—er—yes—yes! Paris! 
he returned obtusely, dropping into a 
chair by the table and poring over the 
volume of Bradshaw which he had 
found. 

Lacking the supporting enthusiasm 
which even her cheerful levity looked 
for at the critical hour, Lady March- 
mont moved a little nervously about his 
bent head before coming to a halt be- 
fore the fire, gazing absently at the re- 
flection of her face in the glass above it. 

“We shall startle some people, sha’n’t 
we, dear?” she suggested presently, 
with a smile for certain lifted hands she 
could foresee. 

Headway looked up heavily after an 
interval, as though the her 
words had but just reached him. 

“Startle—who? Your husband? Yes, 
I should think so; won't it?” he re- 
turned vaguely, becoming at once again 
torpidly absorbed in his task. 

“Oh, I wasn't thinking of him,’ re- 
turned Myra meditatively. “Some of 
his people, though. The duchess, for 
instance ?” 

“No, it won’t startle her,” said Head- 
way apathetically, without looking up. 
“She’s expecting it.” 





sense of 


But there was clearly in Lady 
Marchmont no correlation to the 
duchess’ expectation. She wheeled 


about, all thought of their pretty reflec- 
tions swept out of her startled eyes; her 
lips inquisitive. 
“Expecting it?” 
you mean? 
“That was what she said,” replied 
Headway stolidly, turning over pages. 
“To you?” 
“Ye—es! to me- 


“What do 


she cried. 


and to others. 
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“Repeat it all to me,” she 
manded. “Word for word.” 
“Oh, it wasn’t much,” he explained. 
“Some one said something about your 
hovering over Marchmont like a kite 
on a string. And she said; you know 
the way her mouth goes’—his nose 
crinkled with a sneer—“ ‘I'll give her 
six months more to cut it.’ ” 
A flash of resentful wrath 


com- 


gave a 


quaint mask of character to Lady 
Marchmont’s pretty face. 
“She said that?” she pondered in- 


cisively. “How long ago? 

“Oh, about six months,” he answered, 
without lifting his head. 

‘Meaning six months till I left him?” 

“a suppose so.” 

‘The beast!” 

There was in the clenched words that 
bitterness of anger of things forced to 
be their own defeat. She was playing 
the duchess’ game; procuring, comple- 
ting, vindicating her despicable, mali- 
cious, evil-minded predictions 

The victim of them moved in a spas- 
modic, distracted fashion between the 

he window, now a blank 
violet, spattered with 
orange gas-lamps and glimmering stars. 

“T hate her,” she exclaimed impul- 
sively, rather to the threatening shape 
of fate in f her than to the 





io laz e 
arepiace and the 


of indigo and 


front ot t 
crushed, stooping figure at the table. ‘“‘I 


hate her! Fancy her saying that! 
Nasty, mean, spiteful little cat! That's 
what she is. And six months, too; just 
the time she said. Oh, she'll never 


cease to crow. I know how she'll’ dod- 
dle round dropping slimy ‘I-told-you- 
sos,’ like toads, on Archie’s friends.” 
She stamped her little foot in vain vex- 
ation and the desire to have the duchess 
under it. “She always hated me. She 
always said it wouldn’t turn out well. 
And now!’—she covered the conse- 
quences with a snort of anger —‘‘oh, oh! 
It’s people like her that make one bad. 
I’m sure [ should have been quite good 
if I'd been left to myself. And now I 
sha’n’t ever be able to tell her ~what I 
think of her. And she'll have a right 
to cut me dead. Oh, it’s wicked, it’s 
wicked!” She stopped short, consider- 


ing deeply. “But she sha’n’t!” 
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She started, catching her chin in her 
hands and becoming, in some new sense, 
conscious of the figure before her to 
which she had been apparently address- 
ing her remarks. 

“Edward!” 

He looked up lifelessly. 

“Have you found a train?” 

“There’s one at ten-forty-five, but 
only to Dover. That do?” he inquired. 

“Well, aren’t you going to put up 
some things?” she asked impatiently. 
“You can’t go as you are.” 

“T suppose I had better,” he agreed 
listlessly, rising and into the 
farther room with an expression of im- 
ploring self-pity. 

But the lady seemed hardly aware of 
his withdrawal. 

“Oh, what am I to do?” she con- 
tinued, as though she had still an audi- 
tor. “I can’t bear to go, back to Archie 
after what I said to him at dinner about 
surprises, and I’m sure he ought to be 
punished somehow.” She started, as if 
with a sudden shock of remembrance 
and the consciousness of being alone. 
“And Edward! Oh, how dreadful! I'd 


quite forgotten him! He'll be perfectly 


roing 


frantic. Just as he’s got what he 
wanted more than anything in the 
world. Poor—poor Edward! Oh, I 
hope he won't do anything rash. But I 


don't see how I can help it. One must 
do what one sees to be right.” 

She stood irresolute for a moment, 
up her cloak, and again 
for a moment halted, poised, unwilling 
to make irrevocable her new decision. 
She felt unequal to offering Headway 
i at would impress him 


7 
at-once as attractive and reasonable; but 


then snatched 
t 


an explanation th 


she was afraid, likewise, of slipping 
away wunexpounded, and leaving him 


plunging after her through Heaven 
knew what tangle of fidelity and indis- 


Then the inspiration possessed her 
to write him a letter and vanish before 
he reappeared. She dropped her cloak, 
seated herself at the bureau, and wrote 
frantically for some moments in her 
loose, extravagant hand, which spread 
itself over the paper like a flight of 
spiders, murmuring to the pitiless sen- 
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tences springing from her pen: “Poor 
Edward! Poor—poor little Teddy!” 

She blotted the fatal pages, spread 
them out above the Bradshaw on the 
center table, seized her cloak, swung 
it about her shoulders, and was blowing 
a kiss from the door to her unconscious 
confederate, when the curtains parted, 
and Headway, changed as far as the 
waist into a light check suit, appeared 
and gazed at her with blank astonish- 
ment. 

“Oh, Edward—er—Edward!” she 
faltered uneasily. 

“What is it?” he said. 

She looked down, fiddling with the 
strings of her cloak. 

“Edward, I—I’ve changed my mind 
What, about your things?” 

\—a— about everything.” 

The blankness of his face frightened 
her ; she mistook it for despair. 

“Oh, Edward, don’t look like that!” 
she pleaded. “I can’t bear you to. But 
while you’ve been away it seemed to 
come to me that, perhaps, it wasn’t 
quite right of me to leave Marchmont 
like this ; not so suddenly, I mean.” 

“To leave Marchmont! You're go- 
ing back to him?” 

His voice shook with the tremor of 
relief, but she heard a breaking strain 
in that vibration. 

“Oh, Edward, don’t say it like that,” 
she urged piteously, coming a step for- 
ward, her fine vanity really concerned 
on his behalf. “I know how dreadful 
it is for you, but I can’t help it, can I? 
One must do what one thinks right. 


‘ 


And I thought—perhaps—if I left 
Marchmont like this—with you—he 
might go to the bad. Men do, don't 


the ‘ia 

He nodded somberly. 

“And then it would be all my fault, 
wouldn’t it? And I should never for- 
give myself if he did.” She gazed 
pleadingly at what she took to be his 
unrelenting face, in which relief had 
not yet relaxed the lines of despondent 
foreboding. “One must do something 
for a man if one marries him, mustn’t 
one? Something big, even? A wife 
can’t help it, sometimes, can she? Or 
don’t you think I ought?” 
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“Oh, no, no! Th—that is I—I mean 
m—yes . .. yes! Certainly! Of 
course she—she can’t. II mean a 
wife. And—and I do think you ought!” 
he declared confusedly, the words 
crowding one over the other in this sud- 
den expansion of reprieval like blocks 
of the ice-pack above a melting river. 

“Of course, Archie doesn’t deserve 
it,” she continued, with an air of kind 
but dispassionate _ reflection. “He 
doesn’t deserve anything, and it does 
seem so cruel to you. I do feel 
wretched making you so unhappy. A 
woman oughtn’t to have a conscience, 
ought she, like mine? Eddy, you won't 
hate me?” she ended plaintively. 

“Oh, no! Of course not; of course 
not,” he assured her magnanimously. 

“And you won’t do anything sudden 
and wild, will you, dear?” 

“No, no!” he promised, 

“T can’t believe it,” she said fearfully. 
“IT know men do awful things when 
they’re disappointed like that. Eddy,” 
she breathed imploringly, “what will 
you do?” 

Her demand for some tragic celebra- 
tion of his misfortune almost distracted 
his unimaginative senses, conscious only 
of a huge relief. 

“T—J—I think—I—I—I’ll unpack,” 
he stumbled. 

Blatant bathos in place of high trag- 
edy seemed, however, powerless to in- 
furiate or to dispirit her; she even, seiz- 
ing his hands and wringing them 
impulsively, appeared as relieved as he 
by the lapse to nonentity. 


“Yes; do, dear, do!” she urged. 
“And, Eddy, you won’t forget me— 
I couldn’t bear to be forgotten.” 

“No,” he assured her, “I won’t for- 
get you. I couldn’t if I tried.” 

“And—and you'll come to see me 
again when—when you've got over it 
—will you?” 

He nodded. ‘Tuesday ?” she asked, 
dropping his hands and drawing her 
cloak about her. He nodded again. 


“You sweet! How.I wish——” She 
shook her head vigorously. “No, I 
mustn’t, I mustn’t. Good-by, dear, 


good-by !” 


She blew him a kiss and swept her- 
self from the room, the rosy foam of 
her skirts swirling with a fine disre- 
gard into the dirt and the darkness. 

But in an instant the door opened 
and her head reappeared. 

“Tuesday!” she repeated tenderly. 

Headway had not moved. He looked 
up from his planted feet, nodded glum- 
ly at her captivating archness, and con- 
tinued to stare after the door had closed 
again in its place. His face expressed 
the sense that a good deal had hap- 
pened for which he would find in ret- 
rospect no particular use. The thought 
of his packed bag began to simmer hot- 
ly in him. 

“Damn!” he said, gently and firmly, 
as he turned his exhausted countenance 
toward the bedroom. 

But even with the foolish word his 
face grew a trifle clearer; it was the 
first sincere expression of feeling which 
had fallen for so long from his lips. 


FOR YOU 
O work, and by the labor of my brain, 
My heart, my hand, to gain 
For you—for you alone—a livelihood ; : 


Dear, that were good! 


For you to plan, to conquer, and to build; 

For you to beautify all life, to gild 

The towers of my palaces—dear palaces 

That I have wrought a thousand times in dreams, 


Would build in verity. 


In life there seems 


No greater happiness, my heart, than this: 
To work for you—to claim your kiss! 


ViviAN M. Moses. 























AN the fifth morning after 
the Tongariro went 
down, Anne Lessing- 
ham woke and looked 
round. She saw the 
naked blue cup of the 
sky, the naked blue 
mirror of the sea, and 
at the center of the visible world their 
tiny and impotent raft lying motionless, 
its ragged sail drooping, its crew asleep. 
Near her lay her young brother, Ar- 
thur; at a little distance slept Smith 
Charlesworth, calmly resting his huge 
frame; farther aft Thornton, broken- 
down adventurer and blackleg, had 
coiled himself up with the lazy aban- 
donment of a cat. 

Charlesworth woke, scanned the sea- 
line, yawned, and _ stretched himself. 
“Hello, the lad’s gone to sleep,’ he 
exclaimed, looking at Arthur. 

“Tired out,” Anne answered quick- 
ly. “Two nights’ sleep in three isn't 
enough for him. You must let me share 
watch and watch with you, Smith.” 

“Tf we’d any one else aboard but 
that skunk Thornton, I’d put him on 
to take his turn; but I guess if he 
watched for us we'd all have to turn to 
and watch for him. I wish you were 
well out of it, Anne.” 

“I do, too, if I make you nervous. 
But you'll let me stand my turn?” 

“One night in four, then; and I guess 
the youngster must make out to stand 
the same. Here, wake up,” Charles- 
worth added, shaking the boy’s shoul- 
der. 

Arthur woke, confused and coloring. 








“T_I’m most awf’ly sorry, Smith 
sahib!” he faltered. 

“So you ought to be, youngster,” said 
Charlesworth. “You should have owned 
up last night and said you couldn’t keep 
awake.” 

“But I thought I could.” 

“Well, now you know your error. 
Don’t you ever peg out more than you 
can work. That’s where your sister 
scores ; she’s thorough. Now we'll have 
breakfast.” 

And Arthur knew that his fault was 
dead and buried beyond revival; that 
was Charlesworth’s way. 

First a rim of gold, then a ball of 
fire, the sun crossed the sea-line, and at 
its rising the trade came up, driving ar- 
gosies of cloud across the immaculate 
azure. The merry wind stimulated the 
castaways. Arthur bathed his hot face 
in sea-water. His sister dried and coiled 
up her long black hair. Though thin, 
sallow, and tanned by the tropic sun, 
she was still a picturesque figure, nor 
had she yet lost care for her looks. 

Charlesworth, on whom no hardship 
seemed to tell, issued the daily ration 
of food and water in four equal por- 
tions, one of which he delivered to 
Thornton. He came back afterward 
and sat down with the Lessinghams. 

“[ wish I could square it with my 
conscience to act Judge Lynch,” he 
said. “I guess I'd sling Jim Thornton 
overboard in double-quick time.” 

“What a horrible idea. Why?” asked 
Anne. 

“The fellow’ll be hanged if he ever 
gets to Frisco. Don’t you know? He 
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shot a man through the head and then 
bolted to Sydney; the Tongariro was 
deporting him to stand his trial, and 
you may bet your bottom dollar he 
wouldn’t be sent home to his mammy. 
He’s as good as dead, and yet we're 
bound to feed and keep him.” 

“He does no harm.” 

“I’m not so sure of that, either. Yes- 
terday I caught him sneaking round the 
stores, and I’d swear some one’s been 
meddling with the biscuit.” 

“If he steals our food he ought to 
pay for it,” said Arthur warmly. “That’s 
treachery.” 

“You may bet he will pay for it, too, 
if I catch him at it again.” 

“Myself, I think we’re hard on him,” 
said Anne. “He has not a bad ‘ 

“You don’t know what men of his 
cut are like, and it’s a good thing you 
don’t, my girl. Want any more water, 
youngster ?” 

“No, but I would like some more 
biscuit. Yau’ve given us awf'ly short 
allowance to-day, Smith sahib.” 

“Short allowance is all you’re going 
to get, so you may just make up your 
mind to it,” said Charlesworth. 

Anne glanced up. “Are we running 
short, Smith?” 

Charlesworth nodded. 

“How far are we from land 

“Kauai, in the Sandwich Islands, is 
the nearest inhabited, I reckon; and 
that’s about seven hundred miles south 
by east—not good enough to try for, in 
this clamjamfry of a craft. But, as 
we're drifting, we ought pretty soon to 
fetch up somewhere in the track of the 
China mail, and then we’ve the chance 
of being picked up.” 

“And if we’re not picked up? 
Anne. 

Charlesworth shrugged his shoulders. 
“JT wish we'd got married before we 
sailed, my girl,” he said. 

“So do I,” said Anne, quietly meet- 
ing his eyes. 

“Is it your kind intention to starve 
me out?” said a strange voice. “You’ve 
given me only half-rations.” 

“We're all on _ half-rations,” said 
Charlesworth shortly. “You may think 
yourself lucky to get that, seeing we do 


face. 
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all the work and you lie bone-idle all 
day.” 

“Ves, Miss Lessingham and IJ are the 
drones,’ drawled Thornton, leaning 
against the mast and accommodating his 
lithe figure to the motion of the raft. 
Some distant Indian ancestress had be- 
queathed to him his tawny skin, his 
black hair and eyes, and his exotic 
grace. He wore a white shirt open at 
the throat, showing a,gold crucifix; a 
scarlet sash was twisted round his mid- 
dle; a fine Panama hat crowned his cos- 
tume, which, in spite of all the changes 
and f their voyage, he had 


chances of 
contrived to keep irreproachably fresh 
and neat. 

“You err. Miss Lessingham takes 
her turn with the rest of us.” 

“Well, why do you never ask me to 
assist? I should be most happy.” 

“Don’t trust you,” said Charlesworth 
bruskly. “What were you doing hang- 
ing around the stores last night?” 

“Stealing biscuit,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“T guess you were, or trying to.” 

“Couldn’t steal from a lady,” said 
Thornton, with an unabashed glance at 
Anne. 

“Well, you clear out,” said Charles- 
worth. “Just you go back aft, will you? 
or I'll show you the way with the butt 
end of my boot. You haven't got your 
Colt handy, so I guess you can’t put a 
bullet in me if I tell you plainly that 
we don’t want any Indian trash round 
here.” 

Thornton laughed aloud. “I do ad- 
mire your cheek,” he said. “What’s my 
crime, most honorable captain ?” 

“Murder.” 

“What, that Frisco charge? Is it the 
square thing to condemn a man before 


he’s been tried?” 

“T guess it’s the square thing to con- 
demn you, anyhow and anywhere,” said 
* ie - Ar » cer o. 
Charlesworth grimly. Man, you're 


not going to say you didn’t do it? You’re 
enough to make a cat laugh! There’s 
a whole bar-full of witnesses who saw 
the thing.” 

“There are occasionally such things 
as extenuating circumstances, you 
know.” 
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“Extenuating grandmother! You 
keep aft; that’s your orders, and you'll 
be pleased to stick to °em. Come on, 
Anne; I want to look over the stores.” 

Charlesworth turned on his heel and 
Thornton went aft. Nor did he again 
thrust himself upon his fellow voyagers, 
but screened himself behind a tarpaulin 
which shut him out from view. 

“T think you’re hard on him, Smith,” 
said Anne, over the tins and the flour- 
bags. 

“No, my girl, I’m not; you haven’t 
heard all I know about him, and I’m 
not going to tell you. He’s walked right 
through the ten commandments and out 
at the other side; and what he doesn’t 
know in the way of card-sharping ain’t 
worth a cent. The fellow’s the very 
devil. Sorry to use such an expression 
before you, but some things have got 
to be said. It’s his looks that take you, 
like they do most women.” 

“You should know that I don’t like 
men for their looks,” retorted Anne, 
who had a quick temper. 

“Meaning me?” said Charlesworth, 
smiling. “Well, I guess I do know you'd 
never be sweet on a fellow like Thorn- 
ton, but, all the same, I’d bet his looks 
do influence you. He’s a handsome beg- 
gar, there’s no denying it.” 

“Perhaps they do,’ Anne admitted. 
“But all the same I stand out for it 
that there’s good in him. His mouth is 
not vicious.” 

“Likely not. It’s used to telling lies,” 
said Charlesworth dryly. 

The sun gathering strength at noon- 
tide forced them to leave their work, 
and they lay, watching the fine line 
where sea and sky disparted, east and 
west, for a sail 

Charlesworth, on whom the burden 
of anxiety fell, was best able to bear it; 
his fine head, his features full of en- 
ergy and power, bronzed, rough-hewn, 
and hard as granite, were the outward 
signs of a character indurated against 
the strokes of circumstance. He was 
a just man, with a vein of Scottish dour- 
ness which made him on the one hand 
merciless to Thornton and on the other 
willing to become responsible for the 
fortunes of the raft. 
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Anne’s anxiety was chiefly for her 
brother, who was feverishly holding on 
to courage; and to him Charlesworth’s 
example seemed to give confidence. 
Anne herself had no need of extraneous 
strength, but she felt, nevertheless, that 
Charlesworth’s presence raised the 
morale of the castaways. She was 
sick to death of city-bred men; she had 
seen enough of them on the Tongariro. 

Shutting her eyes, she recalled the 
tragedy of the wreck, which the con- 
tinual and continuous strain of their 
present life had pushed so far into the 
background that she could already see 
it in true perspective. She lived 
through the night again, recalling in a 
connected chain the incidents which had 
slipped down into her memory and lay 
there; a section of the history which 
life writes ineradicably upon the brain. 

Among the other pictures, she saw 
a vignette of a scarlet-sashed figure let- 
ting down a child into a boat, and-heard 
the invitation, “Room for you, too, 
Thornton!” and also the laughing re- 
fusal, “Ladies first, I beg!” Yet the 
e man had been trying to pilfer 
from the scanty common supply of food. 


san 


Ten days had passed. And now, in 
the microcosm of the raft, the specter 
of fear made its presence known. 
There is in the fate of a castaway an 
incommunicable horror. The loneliness 
of the sea, and the threatening shadows 
of the future, ia which inhuman mad- 
ness may be hiding, as well as a death 
of agony, have often driven men mad. 

Thirst was not Charlesworth’s fear ; 
rain came to the castaways in two bit- 
ter squalls, which drenched and chilled 
their bodies and almost filled their cask. 

It was starvation that confronted 
them. Charlesworth alone knew how 
small was théir remaining store. Cease- 
lessly by day and night—for there was 
a splendid moon, which conquered the 
dark hours—he scanned the far horizon 
for a sail. 

Arthur Lessingham was unconscious 
in fever; Anne, haggard and emaci- 
ated, looked like a woman of fifty. The 
pariah, Thornton, was seldom seen. 
Day by day he took his ration in silence, 
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ate it or threw it away, none of the oth- 
ers knew which, and Anne was the only 
one who cared. 

Charlesworth had brought the instru- 
ments and the chronometer, but the 
weather for two days had been cloudy, 
and prevented him from taking ob- 
servations. But on the morning of the 
eleventh day the clouds broke up, and 
between the scattered regiments of the 
storm the sun burst gloriously forth. 
After Charlesworth had finished his 
business, he sat still for a while with his 
face in his hands. Then he came and 
sat down by Anne. 

“My girl,” he said, 
to me?” 

Anne sat up and pushed her black 
hair out of her eyes. “What’s gone 
wrong, Smith?” she asked wearily. 

“I’ve just been taking the sun,” said 
Smith hoarsely, “and I find we’ve 
drifted clean out of the track of the 
China mail. It was the squalls, I guess; 
anyway, we're in desert waters.” 

Anne gripped his arm. “What are 
we to do?” she whispered. 

“We can’t do anything. it don’t ex- 
actly lie in our province to say what 
we will do and what we won’t. We've 
just got to drift. If we go on as we 
are, in a week we may strike the line of 
the Sydney mail, or we may reach 
Kauai. The point is’—and he looked 
her suddenly in the eyes—“the rations 
won't last more than tyo days.” 

“Two days!” she cried. “Why—why 
didn’t you let me know id 

“For what good?” he answered sim- 
ply. 

“TIsn’t there a chance 
picked up?” faltered Anne. 

‘There’s the ghost of a bad one. A 
ship trading in the Islands might knock 
across us, but it’s not likely.” 

“Then I suppose we are to 
why don’t you say so at once r 
impatiently. 

“Because I’m not thinking it. 
won't last out for 
three.” 

“Smith, what do you mean?” cried 
Anne, glancing, with a recoil of horror, 
toward Thornton’s shelter. 


can you listen 


that we may be 


starve; 
she said 


What 


four might do for 
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“Not that, Anne. Too much like 
murder. I’d go to see the fellow swing 
on shore, and say Amen, but I can’t 
sling him overboard to save my own 
skin. No; but there’s a way to do it 
in cases like this. You draw lots.” 
Anne stared into the sea. As if to 
answer her thought, the fin of a shark 
glanced through the tumbling  blue- 
green water and sank out of sight. She 
thought of Charlesworth sinking there; 
then of Arthur in his sickness; and for 
the first time wished that the compan- 


ions of her refuge had been strangers. 


“Of course, you wouldn’t be in it,” 
Charlesworth continued. “It would be 
between young Arthur, me, and Thorn- 


ton; and I wouldn’t mind owning that 
[’'d pray God Almighty Thornton might 
take the prize. It’s a nasty business; 
but I don’t see any other way out of it. 
Four of us can’t live to be picked up, 


but three may, and three are worth 
saving.” 
“T don’t like it,” said Anne. “I can’t 


bear it, Smith.” 

“T guess it’s common 
willing to take the chance.” 
“I’m not willing, for 

Arthur, or for Mr. Thornton.” 

“It’s our only chance.” 

“What should I do if the lot fell on 
you? I should be alone here with Mr. 
Thornton, for Arthur doesn’t count.” 

“You could have my revolver.” 

“You said that a trading-ship might 


sense. I’m 


you, or for 


pick us up. Wait a few days, Smith, 
al see. 

“If we wait, two’ll have to go instead 
of one.” 

“Oh!” said Anne, pressing her 
hands to her temples. She could not 
think; she could scarcely breathe; the 
ee rage seemed to choke her. “You 
h: n't asked Mr. Thornton. If he 


doesn’t agree it can’t be done.’ 

She sprang up on ‘the instant. It was 
some days since she had seen Thornton, 
and in an ordinary case she would have 
been shy of disturbing him; now she 
called to him by name without hesita- 
tion. Thornton had a marvelous gift 
for dressing himself. While the other 
castaways looked outcasts, he had re- 
tained his self-respect. Pallor did not 
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show on his dark cheek; Anne was 
amazed at the freshness of his looks. 

“Captain Charlesworth suggests that 
we should draw lots for death; but you 
won't agree? I don’t like it! I hate 
it!” Anne said, crushing her hands to- 
gether. 

!fe stood looking at her with a queer 
and rather malicious smile. “You're 
so much afraid that I sha’n’t draw the 
lot ?” 

“T am,’ said Anne, with unintentional 
frankness. “That is, I am afraid that 
it will fall to my brother or Captain 
Charlesworth; you know I meant only 
that.” 

“T see. <A distinction without a dif- 
ference. But has it not occurred to you 
that I’ve my own side of fhe question to 
consider? I don’t think Charlesworth 
has been gushingly generous to me; he 
doesn’t err on the side of charity.” 

“I am, and have been, very sorry that 
he has treated you so,” said Anne, keep- 
ing her eyes steady on Thorntan’s. 
“Ah!” said Thornton. “But 
didn’t say that before!” 

“T had no chance.” 

“The chance comes directly you want 
a favor, doesn’t it?” 

“It seems like that; but it isn’t. 
won't agree, will you?” 

“T never make rash promises,” said 
Thornton, laughing, with a bow. 

They rejoined Charlesworth, who ex- 
plained his plans anew in detail. 
“There’s a bag of. beans over there.” 
He nodded toward the stores. “I made 
out that we might put two white and 
one black in the dipper, and draw. 
Seems to me the square thing; I don’t 
know how you look at it.” 

Thornton looked sideways at Anne. 
“Tl am delighted to agree with you, 
Captain Charlesworth.” 

\nre compressed her lips. 
will draw for Arthur?” 

“You can. You can draw first, 
Anne; I'll have the next go, and Thorn- 
ton can finish the show.” 

“So that I sha’n’t be able to cheat,” 
suggested Thornton, looking very much 
like Mephistopheles. 

“T guess that'll be the best way,” said 
Charlesworth, unmoved. 


you 


You 


“Who 
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“Then, for Heaven’s sake, let’s get it 
over!” said Anne, rising and walking 
toward the sack. Charlesworth got the 
dipper and covered it with a cloth. 
Anne was about to drop in the beans, 
when Thornton asked to see them. 

“Which do you call the black one? 
They all look gray to me.” 

“The one with the mark on it,’”’ Anne 
said. 

Thornton slipped the beans under the 
cloth, and Anne hastily shook them to- 
gether; she could hardly tolerate the lit- 
tle ceremonies which must be gone 
through before the trial. She put down 
the dipper, drew her bean, and kept it 
in her closed hand. Charlesworth fol- 
lowed. Keenly suspicious of Thornton, 
who had handled the beans for the mo- 
ment before they were dropped in, he 
felt about under the cloth to assure him- 
self that the nimble-fingered adven- 
turer had not already abstracted a 
white bean for himself, 

There was only one bean in the dip- 
per. 

“You condemned coward!” Charles- 
worth said very quietly. “You’ve tried 
to steal your life.” 

“It’s a lie,” said Thornton, the blood 
rushing to his face. 

“You sneaked your white bean be- 
fore Miss Lessingham drew. I’m going 
to kill you for this.” 

“T’ll swear I didn’t.” 

“Pshaw! what’s the use of talking? 
There were only two beans in the dip- 
per.” 

“The other must have dropped.” 

“Look at your bean, Smith!” cried 
Anne suddenly. 

She unclosed her own palm, and 
Charlesworth did the same instinctively 
under the compulsion of her voice. 
Each held a white bean. 

“Smith, stop him!” cried Anne 
again; and Charlesworth turned in time 
to see Thornton make a leap for the 
sea. 

Charlesworth went after him. A 
matter of a few minutes saw both safe 
on the raft again, Thornton uncon- 
scious; Charlesworth, kneeling over 
him, was going through his streaming 
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pockets till he found what he wanted 
the black bean. 

“It was the black bean he stole, 
Anne,” said Charlesworth, in a shaken 
voice. “Meant to chuck up his life for 
us.” 

“I saw it whep you accused him,” 
Anne said, kneeling beside Charles- 
worth. 

“T wish I’d not said it. I wish I’d 
not said it. I guess I'll get his blanket, 
and we'll roll him up.” 

Charlesworth strode away to Thorn- 
ton’s quarters, and almost immediately 
uttered a shout which brqught Anne to 
his side. The imperishable portion of 
Thornton’s rations, amounting to about 
a third of the whole, had been set aside, 
neatly packed in an empty biscuit-can- 
ister, and addressed to Captain Charles- 
worth. This was Thornton’s expedient 
for returning the rations after being 
driven from the stores. 

When Thornton came to himself he 
found Charlesworth’s impassive face 
bent over him, wearing a dogged ex- 
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pression. “I guess I’ve got to ask your 
pardon,” he said deliberately. “I guess 
I’ve acted pretty mean this deal.” 

“Mind you, I’m not reformed,” said 
Thornton, his black eyes lighting up. 
“T can do a decent thing sometimes, but 
I am a scoundrel, and I mean to stay 
one.” 

“T guess you’re good enough for me. 
I’ve seen those rations.” 

“Oh, for a lady!” said Thornton air- 
ily. “And Miss Lessingham so hand- 
some, t 9!” 

“T don’t know anything about that.” 

“Don’t you? It’s really about time 
you did. About that lottery, now; 
which of us is going to Jones’ locker ?” 

“T guess we'll stick it out together,” 
said Charlesworth. “It seems as though 
we were meant to.” 


It was about four o’clock on the 
afternoon of that same day when Anne 
first sighted the schooner lellesley, 
bound with trade from Butaritari in the 
Gilberts to Honolulu. 





EXPECTATION 


It is so long to wait, 


N! \T yet? Not yet? 
Day after day, for just one word to show 


That some one whom you care for cares to know 


News of your welfare. 


When you are lonely. 
Bring good or ill? 


Not yet? Not yet? 


How you come and go. 


If the turns of Fate 
It is so long to wait! 


O foolish eyes that watch! 


[f the words came, what message would they bear? 


The glory and the glow 
The thing is, not to care— 


In you, yourself ? 


would they be there 


The highest hope is hard again to match. 


© foolish heart! 


O foolish eyes to watch! 


DouGLas CHANNING. 








sister Maria and I 
were sitting sewing on 
the front porch. I had 
my big, comfort- 
able mending-basket in 
front of me, with not 
too much work if it; 
and Maria was work- 
ing one of her everlasting embroideries 
—punctually on December twenty-sixth 
she begins her Christmas presents for 
next year. 

Everything 





was going smoothly in 
the house; we could tell it by the hum 
of a hundred indefinable noises. As 
soon as a house gets out of order, it 
hums like an angry beehive, I think, 
and an experienced house - mother 
doesn’t need to go up and down-stairs 
to know if the children are all right, or 
if the work is progressing as it ought. 
She knows by the general harmony of 


sound whether things are right or 
wrong. 
More than this, I could hear my 


youngest boy, Jimmie, whooping joyful- 
ly at one of the near neighbors’. I am 
used to having Osborn away, and I am 
used to having Edith away; I always 
know where she is, of course. But Jim- 
mie is my youngest, and I am not yet 
accustomed to have him vanish, boy- 
fashion, off the earth’s surface and not 
know where he is. I am never quite so 
happy as when he is playing at home, 
even though I will say that his playing 
at home generally stirs things up a good 
deal. 

Maria doesn’t share my joy at his be- 
ing at home. She often says: “Why 
don’t that boy go sometimes and raise 
the roof off other peoples’ houses ?” 


So all was peace about us, until, sud- 
denly, there arose from the neighbor’s 
yard shrieks and sounds of angry dis- 
pute. Maria rocked ponderously back 
and forth, and drew the threads of her 
embroidery in and out with a precision 
that it always makes me a little nerv- 
ous to watch. 

“Jimmie’s fighting again,” said she. 
“He’s getting to be a very quarrelsome 
boy, Editha, and domineering. I suppose 
he gets it by copying Osborn.” Osborn 
is my oldest son, and rather a leader in 
the school. 

I didn’t answer anything. I know 
Maria doesn’t approve of the way I 
bring up my children, but I can’t help 
that. There are moments, however, 
when I wish she wouldn't make it quite 

plain as to what she thinks of my 
methods. For all that happened after- 
ward, I have always felt as if Maria was 
a little bit to blame, for she set my mind 
in the wrong key. 

The sounds of battle and weeping 
grew louder and louder. Then there 
was mingled with it a shrill adult voice. 

“That’s Mrs. Baker,” said Maria, in- 
terpreting the sounds. ‘Well, if I were 
in her place, | would n’t let Jimmie bully 
my children, either.” 

Decidedly, Maria was in a bad frame 
of mind that morning. The Baker chil- 
dren are large and well developed, and 
amply able to take care of themselves, 
as I told Maria. 

“Beside this,” said I, “there is no 
more reason to suppose that Jimmie has 
been bullying them than that they have 
been bullying Jimmie.” 

A faint smile outlined itself 
Maria’s lips. She said nothing. 


upon 


But 
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the smile said more eloquently than any 
words: “I know Jimmie.” 

This irritated me still further, though 
it shouldn’t have. I learned later that 
the reason Maria was so down on Jim- 
mie was because he had taken her sew- 
ing-machine to pieces that morning and 
had neglected to put it together again— 
which he could easily have done, for his 
mechanical genius is strongly devel- 
oped, and he is very handy with tools 
—which, of course, would account very 
justly for her irritation. 

Had I known this, I should probably 
have been in a more equitable frame of 
mind to meet Mrs. Baker, who screamed 
to me—and I hate screaming women: 

“Mrs. Preston! Mrs. Preston! 
Would you mind coming down here a 
moment ?” 

So it was with no neighborly feeling 
that I proceeded toward Mrs. Baker’s. 
It seemed to me that this was one of the 
days when every one was down on my 
poor Jimmie. Jimmie is of the age 
when people get down on a boy, it 
seems to me, for nothing. It is true 
that at his age he enters into the social 
structure less smoothly than he would 
younger or older. 

There’s a Japanese proverb which 
says: “Even the stones in the street 
hate a boy of seven.” But it seems to 
me that a boy of about twelve, in our 
country, has his activities thwarted, and 
gets more unfair criticism than do chil- 
dren of any other age. The very people 
who so complacently quote, when there 
are no boys around, “Boys will be boys,” 
are the ones who can’t understand how 
necessary are some of the boy’s activi- 
ties which they choose to be annoyed 
by. 

I went down to Mrs. Baker’s dis- 
gusted with her for not being able to 
manage a small battle single-handed. 
The Bakers are new people in our 
neighborhood, and I have never under- 
stood what fascination that pudgy 
Baker boy could have for Jimmie. I 
suppose if any of my children had been 
the fat, pudgy kind, I should have loved 
them just as well; but I’m glad to say 
they’re not. 

The pudgy, fat Baker boy and the 
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elder, fat Baker girl were wrangling 
excitedly. They all started to talk to 
me at once. 

“Hush, children!” said Mrs. Baker, 
in a tone of authority. “Let Jimmie tell 
his mama what he did himself.” 

“We was in the swing,” said Jimmie, 
with a fine disregard for grammar that 
excitement gives a boy of his age, “and 
I butted Ed in the belly.” 

Mrs. Baker turned a triumphant eye 
on me. 

“He hit him in the abdomen,” cor- 
rected the Baker girl. 

Mrs. Baker threw me 
umphant glance. 

“Yes, he did!” 
Baker boy. 

“T gidn’t mean to! I told you I didn’t 
mean to!’ screamed Jimmie. ‘He 
kicked my shins, and he did mean to.” 

“There, children, that will do,” in- 
terposed Mrs. Baker. 

She turned to me. “I have always 
been very particular, Mrs. Preston, 
about the language my children use, as 
you can see for yourself. I suppose 
children will always fight, though 
James is far stronger than Edward, and 
I don’t say but what he misuses his 
strength sometimes. Though that is to 
be expected—the weak always suffer at 
the hands of the strong—I can’t help 
that.” That suety pudding of a Baker 
boy, although just Jimmie’s age, is at 
least half a head taller. 

“He’s outgrown his strength,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Baker. She’s one of those 
women who, when she gets wound up, 
goes off like an alarm-clock. “But 
there’s one thing I will not stand from 
the companions of my children, and that 
is a child who uses vulgar terms. You 
heard how he referred to Edward’s ab- 
domen. He has used that same word 
at least six times in the last five min- 
utes; and that, Mrs. Baker, I cannot 
stand. I will have my home kept re- 
fined, and I say no home can be refined 
where vulgar, common words are in 
daily use !” 

To this harangue I found nothing to 
say but, “Come home with me, Jim- 
mie ;” and I took my offending little 
vulgarian along home. On the way, he 


another tri- 


corroborated the 
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expressed himself in no measured terms 
as to what he thought of the Baker re- 
finement. 

“Hush, Jimmie!” I said, 

“But, mother,” said Jimmie, “have I 
got to say ‘abdomen’—say, have I?” 

[ took refuge in the cowardly wom- 
an’s evasion. “I don’t think that there’s 
the slightest need of your using either 
of those terms ever,” I replied. 

And Maria, who had heard the last 
words, said: “Yes, I should think one 
could find pleasanter topics of conversa- 
tion, Jimmie.” 

That afternoon Jimmie spent partly 
playing baseball in the yard, and some 
of the time he and his friends marched 
up and down in front of our house and 
the Baker house, shouting something in 
a singsong tone. 

[ didn’t pay attention to what it was; 
but I did notice that the next day when 
the Baker boy passed the house on the 
way to school—he is one of those boys 
who arrive at school a quarter of an 
hour before time, and always gets un- 
der way sooner than my own do—Jim- 
mie opened the window and _ hooted 
something at him, and it seemed to me 
that I heard the whoop taken up farther 
along the street by other boys. 

I didn’t think it was polite of Jimmie, 
but I ignored the occurrence, although 
Maria said: ‘Really, Editha, I don’t 
think it is considerate of you to permit 
Jimmie to scream insulting things out of 
the window at his little playmates.” 

“T didn’t notice,” I replied to Maria, 
“that Jimmie had said anything insult- 
ing. What did he say, Maria?” I asked. 

“T don’t know what he said,” Maria 
responded. “It sounded like some sort 
of a derisive song to me; but I recog- 
nized by his tone, and so must you, 
Editha, that he was intending to make 
the poor Baker children uncomforta- 
ble.” 

Perhaps Maria has a fellow feeling 
for the Baker child because he is fat as 
well as herself. 

There are enough things of impor- 
tance that I have to correct Jimmie for 
without my taking up the very tones of 
his voice. A mother has to learn some- 
times to be deaf as well as blind, and I 
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saw no reason for correcting Jimmie. 
I am firmly convinced that the correc- 
tions I have not given my children will 
be credited more to my account by the 
recording angel than many that I have. 

Late that afternoon I received a call 
from Mrs. Baker. I say “call” by 
courtesy only. She came bristling and 
armed for battle—that one could see at 
a glance, although she began our inter- 
view with the ordinary words of 
courtesy. 

“Tt isn’t only,” she said, in tones 
where self-control struggled with irrita- 
tion, “it isn’t only to return your call, 
Mrs. Preston, that I have come. There 
is a matter that I am sure that you, as 
a mother of a family, will feel ought 
to be brought to your attention, and at 
once. 

[ heard the chanting noise going on 
outside. Jimmie was off in another part 
of the town that afternoon with Osborn. 
[t was the other children in the neigh- 
borhood. The noise of chanting and 
hooting of the little boys approached 
us. 

“Tf you will listen to that, Mrs. Pres- 
ton,’ said Mrs. Baker tartly, “I think 
you will realize what the cause of my 
errand is.” , 

I listened, and I could hear the chant- 
ing. I will admit the key in which the 
words were sung Was derisive. As I 
glanced out of the window, I could see 
four little boys, friends of Jimmie’s, 
with their arms around each other’s 
necks, striding along to these inspiring 
words, chanted rhythmically: 


“Mr. and Mrs. Domen and Ab Domen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Domen and Ab Domen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Domen and Ab Domen,” 


they sang, over and over again. , 

Mrs. Baker flushed angrily. “You 
hear, Mrs. Preston!” she said. 

“Yes,” I said evenly, with what I 
hope was a polite interrogation in my 
voice, “I hear—but what about it, Mrs. 
Baker ?” 

“What about it!” said she, her anger 
rising above her studied politeness. 

Just at that moment the fat Baker 
boy passed the house. The little boys 
all shouted: 
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“Here comes Ab! Hello, Ab! 
There’s Ab Domen!” And they started 
up their chant again: 


“Mr. and Mrs. Domen and Ab Domen.” 


Mrs. Baker paused a moment dramat- 
ically, her face a most unbecoming 
shade of magenta. 

“That’s what about it, Mrs. Pres- 
ton,” she said; “that’s what about it. 
My family and my boy are being made 
a mock of in the public streets, and in 
all fairness—though it pains me to say 
so—it is your son who is at the bottom 
of this. My Edward is a sensitive boy, 
and this unseemly nickname that he has 
been given hurts him very much. His 
father’s family are all fleshy, but there 
is no reason for his being derided on 
that account—I’m glad to say that they 
have always been honorable and upright 
men, and I hope he will be.” 

There was an implied hint in her 
voice that my Jimmie would probably 
not grow up to be of the tribe of hon- 
orable and upright men such as the 
fleshy Bakers were. 

“And I have come,” she concluded 
volubly, “to ask you to put a stop to this 
persecution. I thought, when I put it 
before you, you would see it was quite 
enough for your son to have hit my 
boy where—where he did,” she con- 
cluded hastily, “without adding insult to 
injury ; and public insult, too, and when 
it includes his father and myself as well 
as my boy.” 

Again the little band went by the 
house chanting their little verse. 

“Really, Mrs. Baker,” said I, “I can- 
not see what Jimmie has to do with all 
this. He isn’t among those boys now, 
and children take up a catchword for 
no reason at all. I’m sure they don’t 
mean it as any reflection on your boy’s 
plumpness.” 

“T will not have my boy given such 
a nickname,’ replied Mrs. Baker. 
“And I must ask you to cause your 
Jimmie, who began it, to have it 
stopped,” she added, with temper. She 
had thrown refinement from her as one 
flings aside a too heavy garment. 

“Edward came home in tears to-day. 
Sylvia tells me the boys will call him 


nothing but ‘Ab’—and it is your Jim- 
mie, Mrs. Preston, who started all this 
wrong-doing and persecution. Chil- 
dren’s souls are sensitive things; they 
are like flowers—a harsh breath withers 
them.” 

I could even then hear the harsh 
breath in the street, and I could not 
help reflecting that a little withering 
would not hurt the figure of the Baker 
boy. 

“I’m very sorry, Mrs. Baker,” said 
I, “that my boy should have been the 
indirect cause of yours suffering any an- 
noyance, however slight.” 

“Annoyance—however slight!’ she 
repeated, in what I can only call a snort. 

“Annoyance, however slight,” I reit- 
erated with firmness. “I will forbid him 
to use the nickname in connection with 
your son, but I am sure you will say 
that that is all I can reasonably do. 
Children in their little world have to 
fight their own battles.” 

At this my neighbor quite lost her 
temper. 

“Not always, Mrs. Preston,” said 
she; “not always! Sometimes they have 
mothers, and fathers, too, who can fight 
them for them. And I shall see that 
this persecution stops. I hoped to find 
that you would meet me in a better spir- 
it, but I see that I shall have to carry 
this out alone! I am very sorry. But 
I shall see that this nuisance is 
stopped !” 

And with this the woman departed, 
throwing at me as a parting .word: 
“And, Mrs. Preston, if you are not will- 
ing to recognize the misdeeds of your 
son, and correct him for them, be sure 
that he will, nevertheless, be corrected 
by some other person.” 

With this veiled threat she departed, 
and as the front door closed behind her 
I heard again the obnoxious chant, 
which continued with all the persistence 
of a Greek chorus: 


“Mr. and Mrs. Domen and Ab Domen.” 


I never in my life had a scene like 
this with any one. We have always had 
the pleasantest relations with our near 
neighbors, and their children and my 
children have come and gone from 
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house to house, had their little quarrels, 
and straightened them out again, with- 
out the shadow of an unpleasantness 
having ever passed between any of us. 
Though I was sorry to be at odds with 
any neighbor, the scene I had just 
passed through seemed to me to arise 
from so inadequate a cause, and such a 
grotesque one, that [ confess, after the 
fine Mrs. Baker’s departure, I sat down 
and laughed till the tears came. I hadn't 
then learned how serious a thing it is 
to have a hostile neighbor. 

I hope I am a just woman, and will- 
ing to blame my children when they do 
wrong. But I don’t see, in this case, 
how Jimmie was in any way to blame. 
He hadn’t meant to hit that fat Baker 
child; he said so himself. It may be 
true that he happened to start the nick- 
name, but he could not foresee that it 
would run like wild-fire through the 
neighborhood and the school ; nor would 
any one have imagined that Mrs. Baker 
would have taken offense at so slight a 
matter. I am willing to punish my chil- 
dren when they do wrong and do not 
respect the rights of others. But I made 
up my mind that, beyond forbidding 
Jimmie to call the Baker boy “Ab,” I 
would take no steps whatever. 

I told Jimmie, as I had promised my- 
self I would do. He replied with a 
grin: “Yes, mother,” and we dropped 
the naatter. 

The next morning there came a note 
from Mrs. Baker. She stiffly requested 
that my children would cease calling her 
children “Edward and Sylvia Domen.” 
I told them to do this, though in no 
friendly spirit. While Maria remarked 
that she, for her part, thought that the 
whole affair was a vulgar one, and that 
[ would do well to have more control 
over my household. 

This was only the beginning. If you 
have ever had a neighborhood feud, you 
will know in how many ways a neigh- 
bor who is ill-disposed toward you can 
find to annoy you. The first thing that 
happened was that one of the select- 
men called. I heard him saying to 
Henry: 

“°Tain’t that your trees overlapping 
the sidewalk annoys me one mite, Mr. 





Preston, but I have got to do my duty, 
and a law is a law; and if folks who’s 
meaner than pizen want to push the 
law to the uttermost, they can, and 
make me push it, too. And sence you’ve 
been complained of, I s’pose there ain’t 
nothin’ for you to do but to cut your 
shrubbery off even with your land.” 

Our shrubbery, which extends all 
down our place, is the pride of my hus- 
band’s heart, and the idea of having to 
cut jt off even over the sidewalk, where 
it charmingly overlaps from time to 
time, naturally made him very angry. 

“IT ain’t namin’ no names,” continued 
the selectman, when Henry naturally 
asked who wanted the shrubbery cut; 
“but it ain’t none of the old residents 
in this district who would be glad to see 
a mite of your shrubs goin’.” 

Here Maria put in her word. I should 
have preferred to tell Henry myself why 
the trees had to go, but Maria burst 
out: 

“It’s that mean Baker woman. I 
knew she was up to some spite the 
morning she came. I was sitting just 
outside the window, Editha, and I 
heard every word she said. And, 
though I think you might have been a 
little more conciliatory in your tone 
when you saw how spiteful she was, still 
it is all her doing.” 

“What’s all this?” asked Henry. 
“Trave you been having trouble with 
your neighbors? Have you been quar- 
reling with Mrs. Baker, Editha ?” 

I explained to Henry exactly what 
had happened. 

There is a proverb about women 
which begins, Varium et mutabile. 
But woman’s nature is a steadfast quan- 
tity compared with a man’s sense of 
humor. Now a man will burst into 
mirth over something which endangers 
the peace of his entire household, and 
again he will be angry over things that 
really have their elements of humor. 
Now, I confess that I had laughed over 
Mr. and Mrs. Domen and Sylvia and 
Edward Domen; but all that Henry 
saw in the matter was his clipped and 
shorn shrubbery. 

“Jimmie,” he said, with some asper- 
ity, “is plainly getting beyond a wom- 
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an’s control. I shall have to take him 
in hand myself. There is no use in 
incensing one’s next-door neighbors 
when a little tact will avoid it.” 

I saw that both he and Marja felt 
that, had they had the managing of 
Mrs. Baker, our shrubbery would never 
have had to be clipped. 

Nevertheless, Henry relieved his feel- 
ings by stopping Mr. Baker and asking 
him why, if his shrubbery annoyed him, 
he hadn’t come out and told him so per- 
sonally, like a man, instead of going to 
the selectmen about jt. To which Mr. 
Baker replied—he is, as Mrs. Baker 
says, “‘fleshy”—that his family had tried 
coming to mine in the adjustment of 
small matters, and had been so unsuc- 
cessful that he had preferred to go to 
headquarters. 

“IT wanted to tell him,’ Henry re- 
ported to me, “that he might go to the 


deuce. But I didn’t,” he concluded 
virtuously; which was evidently in- 
tended as a lesson in tact for me. And 


from Maria’s reproachful eyes, I felt 
that both she and Henry felt that, 
metaphorically speaking, the deuce was 
the place I had told Mrs. Baker to go to. 

One never realizes how great are the 
normal blessings of life until one is de- 
prived of them. I had often read in 
newspapers about spite fences and hos- 
tile neighbors, and all the horrors of 
war between household and household. 
But it had never come home to me at 
all that anything like that could possi- 
bly happen to me. It didn’t even come 
home to me as a “state of affairs” that 
would have to be taken into account 
until the next morning, when I received 
a letter in the third person from Mrs. 
Baker, requesting “Mrs. Preston to 
kindly remove her hens, which had 
strayed into Mrs. Baker’s yard,’ and 
darkly hinting that something untimely 
would happen to Mrs. Preston’s hens 
if they were not removed. 

Then, and only then, did I realize that 
war had been declared between me and 
one of my neighbors; all because Jim- 
mie had said—not done, mind you—that 
he had butted a neighbor’s child, using 
an anatomical phrase that the neighbor 
had considered incorrect. 
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I had my hens removed. I saw that 
none of the shrubbery in our lower 
lawn went out of bounds. I warned 
Saraphy against using a limb of a tree 
on the Baker property, which stretched 
over our ground, as a place for fasten- 
ing a clothes-line to, which Saraphy 
took as a grievance, having been accus- 
tomed to use that limb for this purpose 
for a number of years; and I felt gen- 
erally very uncomfortable about the 
whole affair. I was disgusted with 
Mrs. Baker, but angry with myself for 
not having been a better judge of char- 
acter ; and, even as things were, the feud 
might have died out sooner had not the 
cry of “Mr. and Mrs. Domen” con- 
tinued. 

The long week dragged on. Mrs. 
Baker, in spite of me, found a number 
of small and vexing things todo. Then 
came the climax. I received a visit 
from Miss Stone, Jimmie’s and Ed- 
ward’s Sunday-school teacher. Miss 
Stone is an earnest, executive woman. 
She came to the point at once. 

“Dear Mrs. Preston,” said af- 
fectionately to me—we have been the 
best of friends for years—“I know you 
will understand the spirit in which I 
come.” 

At this I stiffened myself for some- 
thing disagreeable. It came, and this 
is what it was: 


“Dear Mrs. 


she 


Preston,” said ‘Miss 
Stone, “can’t you stop Jimmie and his 
little companions in some way irom 
using the nickname that they have so 
unfortunately given to Eddie Baker? 
Eddie is a very sensitive child, and this 
constant repetition of the nickname has 
actually sickened him; he is ill in bed 
now, 1 am sure you will be grieved to 
learn. He was not able to attend Sun- 
day-school yesterday nor school to-day. 
The child is actually pining!” 

I didn’t say what I spitefully felt— 
that if the child pined enough there 
would be no further use for the nick- 
name. 

“T come, Mrs. Preston,” Miss Stone 
continued hastily, “entirely on my own 
initiative. Mrs. Baker has only just 
told me the facts, and I felt that you 
would want to know them, and that you 
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would do your best to stop the persecu- 
tion of that poor boy. Jimmie means 
well, of course; he doesn’t understand. 
But my heart bleeds for that sensitive 
child when I see how he flinches under 
the ridicule of the other boys.” 

Of course I made — at once, 
and found that Eddie 


cor ge Was, in- 
deed, ill and in bed. I did all I could. 
I gave Jimmie a serious talking to, and 


pointed out to him how, indirectly, he 
was the cause of Edward’s illness. To 
which he only responded, somewhat 
cryptically : 

“Aw, nickname nothin’! 
why Edward’s sick.” 

The physician whom the Bakers em- 
ploy is a young doctor, whose apres 
is nervous diseases, and he talked abot 
a nervous shock which had acted upon 
the gastric nerve. Gradually 1 fe to 
be know n about town that Edward 
Baker was sick abed because of incon- 
siderate ridicule which had been starte< 
by Jimmie. The principal of the school 
took the matter up, and gave a short 
talk after morning prayers about kind- 
ness, and the pain that children cause 
one another, Edith told me. 

In fact, it was a very uncomfortable 
affair all round, and I was very glad 
when I saw Edward—a little less de- 
serving of his nickname—on His way to 
school once more. Jimmie alone, and 
the boys of Jimmie’s set, seemed unaf- 
fected by this whole occurrence, which 
had really, for the small beginning, 
caused quite a rig lurry in the neigh- 
borhood. I could feel that almost every 
one thought Jimmie rather a callous and 
cruel boy; and I felt myself he might 
have shown a little bit more concern 
about Edward. 

[t was about this time that Jjmmie 
began to have unaccounted-for ab- 
If I asked him where he was 
going, he would reply laconically, 
“Out.” If I pinned him down, he 
would find some transparent evasion. 
His point of departure always seemed 
to be from behind our barn. 

“Depend upon it, Editha,’ Maria 
said to me, “that boy’s up to some- 
thing.” 

So, though I hate-very much to spy 


That ain’t 


sences, 
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on my children’s actions, I stalked Jim- 
mie to the barn to see what it was, as 
Maria said, he “was up to.” 

First there came a series of mysteri- 
ous signals from Jimmie, answered by 
some unseen person; in fact, they went 
through an elaborate and mysterious 
ritual. Then, finally, there emerged 
from beneath the hedge between us and 
the Baker place—of all bovs Edward 
Baker ! 

Jimmie joined him with every evi- 
dence of good-will; and I had imag- 
ined that there had been a state of 
armed warfare between them as there 
had been between his mother and me! 

It was then I disclosed myself. 

“What are you and Edward Baker 
doing, Jimmie?” I asked sternly. 

“T was only going fishing with Ab,” 
Jimmie mourned. ‘He can throw a line 
better’n any one—better’n Osborn, 
even.” 

I looked from one to the other. 

“Ab’s learned me lots about castin’,” 
Jimmie went on, “an’ about flies—he 
can make flies!’ he continued proudly. 
“Ab’s all right.” 

“Jimmie!” I said sternly. “I told you 
never to use that name again.” 

“Everybody calls him Ab,” said Jim- 
mie sullenly, as he kicked a hole in the 
earth; and as if this was some excuse, 
“Ab’s all right!” he repeated. 

A slow smile spread over the Baker 
be y’s face. 

“All the fellows call me Ab, 
he corroborated. “I don’t mind.” 

He waited a moment, opened his 
mouth once or twice, trying to speak. 
Finally he came out with it. 

“Tt ain’t me that’ 
ma and Sylvia.” 

“That’s right,’ 
fully ; 
any 


ma’am,” 


s refined. It’s only 
* Jimmie nodded cheer- 
“he ain’t any more réfined than 
of us fellows.” 

Again there was 
the Baker boy wrestled. 
speech came to him again. 

“Tt wasn’t because of the nickname I 
was took sick,’ he said. “I eat too 
much,” he concluded, with ponderous 
sim plicity. 

“That’s righ 


a silence, with which 
Then at last 


’ Jimmie agreed -again, 
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“Mrs. Baker gets awful mad if he eats 
too much; she goes for him fierce,” he 
explained. 

“You bet!” said the Baker boy. 
when she said ‘twas nervous shock, I 
didn’t say nothin’.” 

And together they went off on their 
fishing expedition. 

Our barn is down near the Bakers’ 
border, and [ saw flowers that 
needed attention, and went to work at 
them. Presently Mrs. Baker’s head ap- 
peared over the hedge. Her face was 
flushed, and something told me that she 


“ So 


some 
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tion—in fact, that she had been eaves- 
dropping, although not for anything 
would she have confessed to such an 
unladylike and unrefined action. But I 
do her the justice to believe that her 
flushed face was due partly to having 
made such an uncomfortable time for 
so little reason. 

She made amends handsomely, how- 


“ever. 


“Mrs. Preston,” said she, “I’ve got a 
fine new geranium slip that I don’t be- 
lieve that you've got in your garden 
which I wish you'd let me send over to 





had heard all our foregoing conversa- you, if you’d like it.” 











LURE O’ THE WOODLAND 


VER the voice of the forest is calling, 
Calling me back to its silences and shade; 

Luring the sound of a cool water falling 

Deep through the gloom of a slumbering glade; 
Drowsy the song when the sunbeams are thronging, 

Thunderous, wild, when the winds ride the rain— 
Heart o’ me, heart o’ me, ever the longing, 

Oh, to be back in the od again! 


THE 


greenwe 


Oh, to be back ‘neath the sheltering cover, 
Where but a bird-note is borne on the breeze, 
And lonely Echo seeks vainly her lover, 
Far in the fastness of whispering trees; 
Still in the twilight, when south-winds are crooning, 
Down by the pool where the shadows have lain, 
Crouches the goat-god, his broken reeds tuning— 
Oh, to be back in the greenwood again! 


Here I am sick of the rush of the masses, 
Sick of the din from the mart and the street; 
Is there no path rankly tangled with grasses, 
Are there no pastures for stone-weary feet? 
Give me a staff and a script for the faring, 
Give me a stretch of a June-favored lane 
Heart o’ me, heart ’o me, never a-caring, 
We shall be back in the greenwood again! 
Tuomas S. Jones, Jr. 








THE CHAUFFEUR CROOK 





ANY luck, sir?” asked 
Kerrigan, as he piloted 
the car through the 
lodge - gate of “The 
Briars.”’ 

“The same old story, 
Mike,” I mumbled. I 
was glad he did not 
ee me color in the darkness; my bad 
uck at cards has always been a sore 
pot with me. ' 

“Then it’s cleaned out again, I 
guess ?” 

“It’s loot now or go hungry,” I said. 
“It’s also too late to cry spilled 

But good judgment would have 

ide our final thousand last longer. 
\s a matter of fact, I’ve no right to 


play bridge with the Trevano crowd.” 








over 


Then I laughed, while Kerrigan 
teadied the Fernieux for a rush up 
one of the sudden hills with which the 
tiverdale section abounds. 


“It may be a bit consoling, however, 

to know that the Countess Olga got 
of our patrimony. That would 
please the Hoofnagles, Mike — the 


iought that nobility, no matter how 
thinly vouched for, was spending part 
the tannery proceeds.” 

\t the top we enconntered her; in 
fact, almost ran her down. And I 
heard her little shriek of terror almost 
before I felt Kerrigan jam on the 
brake and just shave past the dim lamps 
of an electric runabout, slewed across 


the macadam. 
a jiffy. 

“My dear madam,” I began. 

“Goodness! I was scared almost to 
death,” I heard her cry, as, cap and 
goggles in hand, I came_ within the 
sweep of the Fernieux’s acetylene glare, 
Mike having backed our machine along- 
side. . 

“Really,” I said severely, “you know 
you shouldn't stop in the middle of a 
road like this. You might have caused 
an accident.” 

[ spoke no more just then, for, at the 
moment, she bent toward me until she, 
too, was touched by the lantern zone. I 
paused in satisfactory contemplation. 
Here was a pretty picture, indeed, to 
find upon a gloomy highway at a half- 
hour before midnight. 

“T hope you don’t think I am doing 
this deliberately,” she remarked, with 
a touch of self-imposed resentment, 
having eyed me and apparently discov- 
ering me not altogether forbidding. 
“I’m afraid the electricity is all gone. 
Sometimes I’m a trifle careless about 
having the batteries charged. And you 
can’t imagine how grateful I am. to you 
for coming along and rescuing me. I’ve 


I was over my wheel in 


been sitting here for at least fifteen 
minutes, too terrified to move, just 
where the wheels stopped. And not 


even a mounted policeman has passed.” 
Mike had clambered out and exam- 
ined the runabout with deliberation. 
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“Power gone,” was his verdict. “It'll 
have to be towed to the garage.” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” I said, holding 
out my hand, “I shall be glad to have 
my man take you home. The runabout 
will be safe enough here. You can 
send for it in the morning.” 

A woman may make or mar a man’s 
liking by the way she gives him her 
fingers. The occupant of the exhausted 
car put her hand within my own not 
too confidently, nor yet too carelessly, 
slipping lightly beside me without more 
ado. Afterward Mike and I shoved 
her machine well out of the way of 
travel. I should have let her occupy the 
tonneau alone, but she signed to me to 
follow, and I did so, Kerrigan having 
been given typically vague feminine di- 
rections. 

“First of all,” she began, “what time 
is it?’ My watch in the back flare of 
the nearest lamp showed the hour, 
whereat she gave a sigh of relief. “I 
shall be home in plenty of time,” she 
said. “You must have thought it 
strange finding a woman alone in a mo- 
tor-car so late.” ; 

“I have thought of nothing beyond 
the pleasure it will give me to be of 
service,” I replied. 

She tossed her head against the cush- 
ions, and in her moment of merriment 
I found her no less attractive than when 
she had been in distress. 

“Pray don’t imagine that I’m always 
rude and unconventional,” she implored, 
as if she feared I might be offended. 
“But it is always odd to hear just the 
correct thing said, isn’t it?” I laughed 
back at her, agreeing that it was. “You 
see,” she confided, “I was playing truant 
to-night, and until you came I was 
afraid I shouldn’t get home in time to 
avoid being caught.” 

“Doesn’t your nursery governess 
know you're out?” 

“My husband doesn’t, which is 
worse,” she answered. “He’s in town, 
and is taking the midnight train from 
the Grand Central. And if he had 
reached home first-- I don’t know what 
I should have done.” 

“T once sneaked a whole Saturday 
and Sunday from preparatory school,” 


I volunteered. “But that’s been so long 
ago that I’ve quite forgotten how play- 
ing hookey feels.” 

“Poor unmarried child!” 

“Tam grateful for your sympathy. I 
am, alas! a bachelor.” 

“Be it known,” she said, “that I did 
steal off after a lonely dinner, telling 
the servants they might do as they 
chose—no, they won’t reveal my base- 
ness; never fear—to play bridge at a 
certain house, which shall be nameless.” 

“TI, too, have been among the Phil- 
istines,” said I. “And they have de- 
spoiled me even unto all but my car. 
Let their camp also be nameless.” 

“That’s the really nice part about 
this adventure,” she said. “Everything 
is nameless. You don’t live in the neigh- 
borhood; I do. You don’t recognize 
me; I’m quite sure I’ve never seen you 
before. And, at the end, we'll say good 
night like a pair of naughty children, 
to wake up to-morrow morning prom- 
ising ourselves to be good ever after.” 

“Please wait a moment,” I inter- 
rupted. “I have been playing bridge, 
it is true. But I have not run off from 
my wife. I haven’t any. Therefore my 
conscience is whiter than yours.” 

“But mine can be laundered ever so 
much more easily,” she cried. “That’s 
really the difference between the con- 
science of men and women. We have 
been furnished with a fabric that is 
guaranteed not to run if washed. So 
we aren't afraid to wear it in all sorts 
of weather.” 

“T’m not sure that I follow you.” 

“Your chauffeur isn’t following me,” 
she replied. “Wave him turn to the 
right, please.” 

It was perhaps two miles from where 
we had met the runabout that we came 
to a standstill, at her bidding. There 
was a driveway entrance and a house 
bulk showing far back among oaks and 
maples. I ordered Kerrigan to wait as 
I helped her out. 
“According to schedule, there is yet 
a half-hour before Bluebeard is due,” 
[I said. “I think I have earned ten min- 
utes of watching the fireflies from a 
wicker chair. Haven’t I?” 

“Indeed you have,” she agreed. “See, 
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there are no lower lights. The serv- 
ants have all gone to bed long ago. We 
are quite unobserved, we law-break- 
ers.” 

The porch was set far back from the 
road, and from the veranda I saw only 
miles and miles of firefly trail. “I 
sha’n’t spoil it by even a glimmer of 
cigarette,” I announced, putting the 
opened case back in my pocket. Then 
I recalled the runabout. 

“Oh, that will be all right,” she ex- 
plained. “I'll have a_ stableman 
after it before breakfast.” 

“Behold the fireflies,’ I muttered 
lazily. “I remember once, long ago, I 
caught them by handfuls and slipped 
them beneath the chiffon sleeves of a 
very foolish girl I used to know. They 
were very pretty as long as she stayed 
on the porch—it was a hotel porch. 
But she danced them all to death in- 
doors, did this girl, before the night was 
half-over.” 

Then, interrupting our contentment, 
came the very poorly executed imitation 
of a whippoorwill. The woman at my 
elbow strangled a sound that had be- 
gun to be a laugh. There was no need 
of firefly to show the wild and sudden 
sparkle in her eyes. 

“He’s not driving from the station, 
after all,” she gasped. “He’s walked 
in across the meadow. You won’t have 
time to go the way we came, and you 
don’t know the grounds well enough to 
find another in the dark. But you’ve 
got to do something.” 

“Do what?” I asked, getting up 
somewhat dazed. 

Hler whispering lips touched my 
“You're a man, whether good 
or bad I don’t quite know. No woman 
ever does. But /e’d loathe me forever 
if he found out that I’d been sitting 
in the dark, chatting to a stranger on 
his veranda. He'd loathe me—under- 
stand? And I love him.” , 

She was gone then, gliding noiseless- 
ly inside. 

I stared out among the fireflies for a 
second or two, afterward stepping off 
the veranda into the honeysuckle. I'd 
skulk among the oaks for a quarter- 
hour, and afterward-—— I was shoul- 


y, 
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1 1 
cheek. 


der to shoulder with him before I had 
clearly thought it out. But he was stag- 
gered as well, and, in the gloom, we 
both caught our breaths audibly before 
we were at it. He seemed to be no 
taller than I, but he was a dea@ weight ; 
and, while my hands slid over his waist, 
catching for a grip, I could have 
chuckled, divining instantly where to 
hit. 

Barring a torn collar, I do not think 
I had been damaged before I put out 
my right-- but above the belt; I was not 
fighting foul, even with an unknown, in 
the dark; and he crashed, face down, in 
the honeysuckle, a sweet-smelling pil- 
low, in truth, for the victim of a knock- 
out to find himself laid upon. 

I was turning to leave, in no inde- 
cent haste, since he was harmless for a 
good five minutes, when it came to me 
that my work was not quite completed. 
Iie must have some explanation of the 
man who had attacked him. His wife 
must have something over which to ex- 
claim confidently: “Robbery, to be 
sure.” I was forced to half-lift him out 
of the scented leaves, tearing open his 
waistcoat, to find his paper-case. Then 
I was off, striding briskly toward the 
car. 

“All right, sir,” called Kerrigan, as I 
stood irresolutely upon the highway. 
“I put out the lights. I thought maybe 
it was just as well.” 

“Leave them so until we get to 
Kingsbridge,” I ordered. “We'll take 
our chances with the police.” 

At Kingsbridge, then, I had my un- 
comfortable start. For Mike cried from 
the rear: “Hello! Our number’s gone. 
I wonder now where we could have lost 
that.” 

“T’d feel a bit more comfortable if 
[ knew we'd dropped it at ‘The 
Briars,’” I grumbled. “You probably 
joggled it off while you were putting 
out the light, waiting for me to come 
back.” * 

“Tt’s one on me, all right,’’ admitted 
Kerrigan, as he took the wheel again. 
“You see, | was in that big a hurry 
taking the Fernieux out, that I didn’t 
notice whose number I did hang on.” 

“You didn’t what?” 
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“Not knowing what we’re liable to be 
up to these here nights,” said Kerrigan, 
“it isn’t-always safe to wear your own 
axle monogram. They’re always plenty 
of spare ones lying around the garage.” 

“I’m @nly an amateur, Mike,” I con- 
fessed. “I don’t believe I’m fit to play 
even chalk-the-corner.” 

“Well, all I say is, when you’re doing 
a thing, better do it right,” remarked 
Kerrigan, pushing the car toward the 
lights of Harlem. ‘And one of these 
here days luck is going to turn; per- 
haps when that uncle of yours gets over 
his grouch.” 

“Sweet old beast, Uncle Tomalin,” 
I said. “He'll never be reconciled until 
I turn grocer or something equally re- 
spectable.” 

He dropped me at the Carston, where 
I found Lee Guilford coming out, and 
broke the house rules by making them 
give us both a long Scotch and soda 
after bar hours. Then I strolled down 
the avenue to my rooms. I had forgot- 
ten the case in my pocket until, as I 
slipped off my coat, I felt its bulge. It 
was a capacious one of pigskin. I had 
but glanced at it before I knew that this 
gift chance had tossed in my path was 
no-slight one; not because of the bank- 
notes, although there were enough of 
them, both yellow and green, to make 
Jeroboam Hoofnagle’s insistent ten 
centuries, which | had inherited at 
Lakewood, seem insignificant. 

It was what was contained in a three- 
quarters covered sheet of typewritten 
paper—paper of the Amalgamated 
Transmission Company—that startled 
me. Funny, wasn’t it, that I had dab- 
bled in Wall Street unbeknownst that 
night. My enemy of the thick waist, 
then, had been Lester Wollaston, curb 
ruler of a six-month. Amalgamated 
Transmission had kept him in town un- 
til the midnight train; had made him 
engineer his late coming so craftily that 
he had slipped away from the River- 
dale station on foot, rather than have 
the possible hanger-on know that busi- 
ness had detained him beyond his usual 
return. 

For the long-deferred and accumu- 
lated dividend on Amalgamated Trans- 





mission preferred was to be paid, an- 
nouncement to that effect having been 
fixed for one week from date. Thus 
ran the brief minute of a directors’ 
meeting held that evening, probably un- 
der the guise of an affable café chat for 
four at the Astor, with none the wiser, 
and no tongues wagging. This meant 
that the Western clique had _ been 
whipped into sudden line. 

It had been a great day for Wollas- 
ton; but, while my temples throbbed, I 
knew it had also been a great day for 
me. Here was manna Mike and I had 
not dreamed of. Rawlins Richardson’s 
firm would buy me five hundred shares 
on credit, for Rick deemed me still a 
legitimate butterfly. Five hundred 
would have to do. 

I telephoned the office for an evening 
paper, and found my quarry in the in 
active curb list. Six it had closed 
asked. Tommy Westerton’s copper 
splurge two years before would be noth- 
ing to this. Not a hint in the [Vall 
Street Paragraphs that any move was 
expected. 

“Bless the Trevano’s bridge party,” | 
thought. “And now for a ride back to 
the house amid the oaks.” 

Some one, I knew, must find Lester 
Wollaston’s paper-case in the morning 
among the trampled honeysuckle, so 
that it might seem to have dropped 
there during our struggle. Search by 
lantern is at best uncertain, and no one 
would marvel that the lost was found. 
It was past one o'clock now. I'd give 
the house until before dawn to have 
calmed down. And what was the use 
f arousing Kerrigan? 

Idly I shook the bank-notes out—the 
bank-notes and something else, an w 
wrapped Tiffany box, flat and oval. | 
am decadent enough to view with de 
light even a profusion of gems upon a 
certain sort of woman; therefore I in 
spected this wonderfully fashioned 
wrist circlet of antique gold and jade 
with keen interest. Surely the truant 
would blush at breakfast when her hus- 
band pushed this toward her plate. 
These story-telling wives; how truly lit- 
tle any man knows about them. 

The velvet box lid snapped shut, and, 
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thrusting it far back in the compartment 
opposite the flat, new bills, my fingers, 
touched and drew forth a second enve- 
lope, not of the same shape as that bear- 
ing the imprint of Amalgamated Trans- 
mission, and containing written things 
altogether different from the typewrit- 
ten minute of a directors’ meeting. 

The name on the envelope was not a 
strange one. It stared at you from 
every billboard and Sunday supplement. 
\nd I knew, while I very deliberately 
lifted the unsealed flap and read the 
words within, that the bracelet had been 


ided for the reigning toast of the 

‘lobster palaces.”’ Lester Wollaston 

have been busy, indeed, that eve- 

ning to have failed to despatch a mes- 
enger boy with the bauble. 

“Tf I were a married man,” I moral- 


zed, “I should lay it down as a first 
principle never to carry matrimonial 


dynamite within the thin confines of 
pigskin.” 

\nd I sneered; could I very well help 
it? remembering, even feeling, the 


words that had been spoken close to 
cheek by a woman whose soul, for 
the instant, lay bare in what she said: 
“He'd loathe me, understand? <And I 
love him.” 


\t three I put on cap and dust-coat 


and went down-stairs. But, before I 
did so, I sealed bracelet and letter in a 
plain wrapping of manila. And across 


the top I scrawled, “From a Greek, 
bearing gifts.” Wollaston would not 
appreciate the Virgilian irony of it, to 
be sure, but it gave me a sort of poetic 
satisfaction, and I felt that I’d done 
what the moment called for. 

Bracelet and note, however, had made 
matters much more complicated.  AIl- 
though I could leave the paper-case 
with its bills and precious minute lying 
upon the grass, the packet must be 
tucked where only Wollaston would 
find it. 

This time I, too, would go in by the 
meadow, and I turned to the left at the 
Riverside station, having, in a general 
way, fathomed the lay of the land from 
what I knew of the main-traveled 
highway. 

Surely enough, a half-mile from the 


depot, deserted and dark, save for the 
winking of the semaphore beacons, I 
came to a half-blind lane, leading up- 
hill. Into this I slid the Fernieux as far 
as I dared, then turned her, ready for 
flight, and tramped off across the 
clover toward the  well-remembered 
blot of trees. ~ 

Still the glowworms, the’fainter stars, 
and the clean, wet smell of grass before 
dawn. It was here that Wollaston lived 
—with a wife who loved him. Would 
she loathe him if she knew? I won- 
dered. I could, of course, have tossed 
the packet into the hedge, but destiny 
was destiny, after all; let story-telling 
wives and lying husbands work out 
their own salvation. Wollaston was to 
have his one chance. If he were to be 
laid by the heels, it would be foreor- 
dained. 

Now the house, looming vaguely, 
then positively, in the blackness, with 
which I was at last in tune. Every 
five steps I paused to listen, expectant, 
hearing nothing. With the scent of 
honeysuckle I found the corner where 
the master of the mansion and I had 
grappled. Opened and face down I 
laid the paper-case, half upon the gravel 
and half beneath the spreading vine. 
So far so good. Along the porch I 
worked, straining for the glimpse of a 
light. 

Once, as I stumbled, I reviled myself 
for this part of the entertainment. But 
how was I to know that the woman of 
the runabout would not be the one to 
pick up the paper-case after daybreak? 
And how was I to know if a story- 
telling wife could be relied upon not to 
rummage through the contents of her 
husband’s pocketbook. 

Then I crouched in astonishment. 
Beyond the bulge of the bay window 
was the hall door, yawning open, save 
for a mosquito-screen, through which 
sifted the yellow of a low-turned lamp. 
There was a fireplace at the right, and, 
on a settle near it, were tossed a man’s 
riding-crop, gloves, and jacket. Wol- 
laston rode o’ mornings. My cue. Was 
I the magician who could change the 
bracelet package from my own pocket 
to his? Was I? 
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I spent a full quarter-hour trying to 
answer this, and pondering upon the 
calmness of a household where, two 
hours after the lord of the manor had 
been throttled by an invisible rascal, 
there should be an unguarded portal. 

There was no need to slip off my thin 
pumps when my mind was once made 
up; the grass had soaked them into 
sogginess, and there wasn’t the slightest 
creak of leather or porch floor as I stole 
to the screen, the catch of which was 
not fast. The hinges pivoted truly, and, 
once within, the softness of rug dead- 
ened the shuffle of feet. Just one mo- 
ment of panic I had; this came as my 
fingers actually touched the jacket upon 
the settle. Until then it had not fully 
come home to me that I was in another 
man’s house at dead of night, legitimate 
food for any fate that outraged house- 
holder might choose to inflict. 

With this thought came a crushing 
reflection of my asinine foolhardiness. 
I was gaining nothing by this, simply 
adding a foolish frill to my perform- 
ance of the honeysuckle and the re- 
placed bill-case, which would have been 
finished enough in all conscience with- 
out it. I think that had a five-year-old 
child said “Boo!” to me at the moment 
I would have fainted. Had I come 
across a scurrying mouse, in all lilkeli- 
hood I should have screamed. 

But another moment and I had con- 
quered my buck fever. The manila 
parcel was in the pocket of Lester Wol- 
laston’s riding-coat. What would he 
say when he thrust his hand in after a 
cigarette or ? 

“Don’t move, please.” 

Almost above me the half-whisper 
dropped. I remembered, in the savage 
panic of the instant, to cram back into 
my own jacket the packet which had 
barely left my hands. 

“Oh! why did you ever come back?” 
asked the firefly lady. With the sound 
of her softly slippered feet pattering 
down the staircase, I turned and faced 
her, putting a finger upon my lips. 

lush, child!” I said. “I had to.” 

Very tall she seemed, in a clinging 
wrap of lavender; more like a school- 
girl than a woman-wife, with her hair 





in a single, shining braid about her 
shoulder. At her side, as if deliberately 
keeping step, was a white Russian 
wolfhound, whose collar she was grasp- 
ing. The dog’s bristling hair and the 
curl of his lip bespoke his hostility to 
strangers, but he was too well trained 
to even growl. 

“You need not be afraid, not for a 
while,” she said. “That is, of no one 
but Boris and me. The others, my hus- 
band and the rest—there are only the 
maids in the far wing, and they’re asleep 
again by now—are hunting you. You 
see, they found your number in the 
road. But, until now, J never really 
thought you were a thief. I fancied 
you had taken the papers to make the 
rest believe you were; to save me any 
awkwardness.” 

“You guessed aright.” 

She smiled. “I thought I had, but I 
haven’t. Of course, you mustn’t think I] 
am stupid enough not to know that you 
are a gentleman. But the most gallant 
knight of all the Round Table wouldn't 
have ventured here at this hour to save 
the honor of all the ladies in Christen- 
dom.” 

“T'll waive you Sir Lancelot,” I said, 
trying to meet her mood for mood, al- 
beit eying the wolfhound none the less 
warily. “Tle was but poor stuff at best. 
But whatever errand brought me, call 
off your dog and let me go.” 

“The paper-case?” she asked. 

“T’ve left it lying by the honeysuckle, 
where we both fell.” 

“Honestly ?” 

“Upon my honor.” 

[ believe you,” said the wife in lav- 
ender. 

“T believe you do,” I returned. “And 
[ thank you.” 

“But can’t you see they'll find out 
who you were. They can identify your 
car number at police headquarters. I 
heard them say so.” 

“It wasn’t my own number. I'd 
borrowed one for the occasion.” 

“Then you are a thief?” she cried. 

“Hush, child!” [ commanded. “Yes 
and no to that. Will you promise to 
give me a five-minutes’ start of Boris?” 

“Give me what you took from the ri- 
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ding-jacket,” said the girl, moving to- 
ward me, very stern. 

“T took nothing.” 

“Don’t lie. I saw you.” 

“It was something I put in the pocket. 
I took nothing out.” 

“That is an untruth.” 

She was maddening. But the min- 
utes were slipping. “Do you believe in 
your own happiness, Mrs. Wollaston ?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, then you know whose house it 
is?” she exclaimed. 

“T have known for more than two 
hours, That is why I came back. Se- 
riously, what would you do if I should 
break for the door?” 

“Seriously,” she answered, in a quiet 
tone, which I knew conveyed nothing 
but the exact truth, “I should set Boris 
to worrying you with the most cheer- 
ful assurance.” 

“You win,” said I, with a laugh, that, 
had she been keen, she would have di- 
vined was flavored by a fragment of 
pity. “You win the first trick, but you 
lose all the others.” I tossed the packet 
toward her. It fell upon a lower step, 
and the wolfhound retrieved it deftly. 
“And now good night,” said I. 

“Wait!” she commanded. “How do 
[ know if everything is here?” 

“You don’t, for you aren't going to 
open it. You're going to give it to your 
husband just as it is. It belongs to 
him. He'll make the inventory.” 

She was glancing at the scrawl upon 
the packet in the lamplight. “Why, 
you're a classical burglar,” she ex- 
claimed. “Did you write that?” 

“T didn’t write it for you,” I said. 
“And please keep tight hold of Boris.” 


‘The girl meant every bit of it, 
Mike,” I declared to Kerrigan at break- 
fast. After a brisk bath I had sat down 
to cantelope and shirred eggs, in plenty 
of time to call up Rawlins Richardson 
before the market opened. 

“Very likely , sir,’ said Kerrigan. 
“But what was the use of giving back 
all that ready tin? We could have real- 
ized a tidy bit on the bracelet, too, if it 
was what you said. And supposing 


the Amalgamated Transmission tip 
doesn’t go through ?” 

“It’s got to,” [ explained. ‘“Wollas- 
ton can’t unhook a combination that’s 
been completed after months of dfplo- 
macy, all because he spins a story of 
being held up by a fairy-tale thief, who 
brings back all the loot within three 
hours after disappearing with it.” 


“Take ten points, Jay,” said Richard- 
son, two weeks later. ‘‘You don’t want 
to take all the money out of Wall Street. 
They say Wollaston is dropping out of 
the pool, anyway—going abroad—and 
the shares may be heavy if he does.” 

“I'll take your advice,” I agreed. 
“And we'll have a bit of a dinner at 
the Country Club to celebrate my début 
as a tipster.” 

Rick was late getting there that after- 
noon. He was coming by train while 
Kerrigan had motored me out, and I 
was teaing in the casino with Mrs. 
Stacey and Kitty Munworth, when 
Kitty touched my arm. 

“You haven’t seen the new club 
beauty, Jay,” she whispered. ‘“Hereto- 
fore Lester Wollaston’s been hiding his 
wife under a bushel.” 

Over by one of the river windows 
was the firefly lady. I couldn’t see her 
face, but, as she twisted the stem of a 
champagne-glass, I caught the dull 
gleam of jade against gold. 

“Tt shows a proper husbandly devo- 
tion,’ remarked Mrs. Stacey. “After 
all, there’s nothjng like the bliss of do- 
mesticity, although, frankly, I’m not at 
all cut out for it.” 

“There isn’t any such thing,” I said, 
getting up, for I’d marked Rick in the 
doorway. “I shouldn’t be surprised 
to hear that Lester Wollaston and his 
wife were separated before the snow 
flies.” 

“Ridiculous!” shrilled Kitty Mun- 
worth. 

“Absurd!” chided Mrs. Stacey. 

“Something tells me she’s had the 
fatal wifely gift of curiosity,” I finished. 
“T’ve read her unhappy horoscope in the 
tea-leaves.” 

And I really had. 


















4T was all the fault of 
that trig blue - velvet 
suit and those new 
chinchilla furs for 
which I had labored 
manfully —-or, rather, 
womanfully, which is 
twice as hard for 


months and months, for, had I not been 
the beatified possessor thereof, I never 
should have gone to Mrs. Minton’s re- 
ception. Had I not gone to the recep- 
tion, I should not so speedily have en- 
larged my circle of acquaintance; had ] 
not done that —but, you shall judge for 
yourself. I am firmly convinced that 
the man who wrote “All for the lack of 
a horseshoe nail” was a profound phi- 
losopher with a clairvoyant perception 
of the true inwardness of human af- 
fairs. ‘ 

Smart broughams and victorias with 
marvelously liveried flunkies were lined 
up in front of Mrs. Minton’s handsome 
house, and as J drove up in the un- 
wonted elegance of my so-much-per- 
hour hansom, I felt a certain kinship 
with the bird in Mr. Gilbert’s song 
“jackdaws strut in peacock’s feathers.” 
I laughed at myself, yet I was not alto- 
gether unwilling to be a peacock pro 
tem. 

Mrs. Minton is one of my enthusi- 
asms, and, just in passing, let me add 
that when I do have them, I have them 
hard. 

No less 


said that 


a person than Tolstoi has 
“Tt is a noteworthy fact that 


eS 





le best things often happen 
quite by chance,” and it was quite by 
the merest accident that Mrs. Minton 
first came into my studio.’ I had never 
heard of her, and she had never heard 
of me. She was looking for the woman 
who had had the studio the year before 
—a brilliantly clever girl, who had all 
but worked herself into her grave. I 
am no drone, but I stop long before | 
see the grasses begin to wave! 

As Mrs. Minton came into the studio 
that memorable day, it seemed to me 
that I had never seen so beautiful q face, 
and I am not prone to call women beau- 
tiful. In fact, I swing so far to the 
other extreme that I have incurred the 
displeasure of my friends times without 
number for refusing to agree with them 
on the subject of the alleged beauty of 
their chosen ones. So, when I say that 
Mrs. Minton is beautiful, you must ac- 
cept it as Gospel truth, and not analyze 
it coldly, as one-third fact and two- 
thirds adoration. 

There was a curious thing about our 
meeting—-Constance Meade, who was in 
the studio at the time, spoke to me about 
it afterward. She had opened the door 
in response to Mrs. Minton’s ring, and 
the two stood there talking, when sud- 
denly I came from the end of the room 
looking for something or other in that 
corner of the studio. Constance said 
that the instant Mrs. Minton saw me, 
she stopped right in the midst of a 
sentence, and went white to the roots 
of her hair. Then she asked my name, 


























BY WAY OF REMINDER 


and wanted to know if she might come 
in and look at some of my work. 

I call Constance my business manager 
—really, she can scent an order at a 
hundred yards—and in the twinkling of 
an eye she had Mrs. Minton in tow, and 
was dilating upon the charm of this 


study, and .the atmosphere of that 
sketch, and the feeling or strength of 


this or that portrait, until I mourned 
my inability to do the “vanishing-lady” 
trick. 

Yet, in spite of Connie’s ‘“advertis- 
ing,’ Mrs. Minton stayed some time in 
the studio, and the upshot of it all was 
that before she left she had asked me to 
do her portrait—I shall never forget 
the glance of triumph my “business 
manager” flashed me—a portrait which 
she wished done for a very dear friend. 
A friend, she explained, whom I re- 
sembled so strongly that when she had 
first seen me the likeness had absolutely 
startled her. 

To say that I was pleased at the com- 
mission would be putting it mildly. 
lor, in addition to the material side— 
the side Connie looks after and which 
I loathe while bowing before its rough 
necessity—iny artist’s soul reveled at 
the prospect of having so lovely a model. 

! could hardly wait for the day to 
come when I should begin the work. 
\nd I am afraid that the finishing- 
touches to the portrait of Mrs. Knowl- 
ton’s stolid and solid daughter suffered 
in Connie said that she 
thought I was a trifle dippy over Mrs. 
Minton, but that she put it down to the 
“artistic temperament.” This is Con- 
nie’s pet jibe, and one which tries my 
soul. If she wants to be particularly 
scathing on the subject of any of my 
many she immediately 
orate about the “artistic tem- 
perament,” until I am almost ready to 
curse the day I mixed my first color. 

But [ admit that Mrs. Minton fas- 
cinated me. Just why, I know not. 
Perhaps because she was she and I was 
I. That is as satisfactory an explana- 
tion as one can often find for the va- 
garies of fancy. Whatever it was, the 
hours she spent in the studio were the 
most delightful I had known for many 
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a day. Not that any one could ever 
take Connie’s place, of course, but Mrs. 
Minton was different, another type en- 
tirely from my practical “business man- 
ager” and keen, alert, newspaper wom- 
an. And her dreamy, poetic, almost 
spiritual nature found somewhere an 
answering and _ hitherto, unsounded 
chord in mine, that made it a perfect 
joy to be with her. 

My resemblance to this dear friend 
of hers seemed to increase rather than 
diminish, as one might expect, as we 
grew to know each other better and bet- 
ter. It seemed to haunt her curiously, 
almost painfully, at times. So much so, 
that one day I blurted laughingly: 
“You're not really so fond of this 
friend”—then I stopped, for Mrs. Min- 
ton flushed angrily, and her eyes grew 
very bright. “Are you?” I added weak- 
ly. 

“T care more for her than for any 
woman in the world.” She said it with 
the solemnity of an oath, and I felt that 
[ richly deserved the jealous pang that 
went through me. 

Mrs. Minton’s face has the most va- 
ried and wonderful play of expression 
that I have ever seen. When she is ani- 
mated, laughing, talking, she is the very 
incarnation, the absolute idealization, of 
happiness. When her face is in re- 
pose, it has the sadness of a thousand 
sorrows—you know that marvelous 
Jouguereau, La Vierge Consolatrice. 
You remember her expression? Then 
you know what I mean. 

Connie, who has that trying journal- 
istic habit of seeing “stories” in every- 
thing, said she was positive that Mrs. 
Minton was unhappily married ; that she 
would stake her last farthing that the 
male Minton didn’t care a snap of his 
fingers about her, and was undoubtedly 
head over heels in love with some lit- 
tle pink-and-white nothingness who was 
not fit to be spoken of in the same cen- 
tury with his wife; that Mrs. Minton 
was eating her heart out—the shadow 
in her eyes told that—but that she was 
the suffer-in-silence type, whose pride 
made her face the world with a smile on 
her lips while her heart was in a thou- 
sand pieces. 
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I didn’t know just what to think, but 
Connie’s theory seemed plausible, and a 
violent prejudice against Mrs. Minton’s 
husband sprang up in my heart. 


“Paint me as I am when [I laugh,” 
said Mrs. Minton, when she came for 
her first sitting. “I am as solemn as an 
owl at other times. If Mr. Minton tells 
me that once, he tells me twenty times 
a day.” Just what that type of man 
would tell her, I thought angrily, but 
said nothing. “I want this picture to 
convey the idea of happiness, gladness, 
the joy of living!” 

And so it came about that I painted 
this portrait with the eyes dancing, the 
lips parted in a radiant smile—I tried 
to make it breathe out happiness. And 
it was against my will that I did it. 
My soul rebelled. For I felt that I was 
not painting the real woman at all—the 
real woman in whose eyes lay the 
shadow of a tragedy present or to come. 
Many a time when her lips were parted 
in that dazzling smile, I had to urge 
her: ‘Make the eyes laugh, too!” 

Owing to numerous engagements, 
Mrs. Minton was not able to come to 
me very regularly, yet so interested was 
I in the portrait, that the work pro- 
gressed more rapidly than one would 
have thought possible. 

I had net seen her for a week when 
the cards came for her reception. I did 
not want to go at all, for I knew that in 
that crowd, despite my “glad rags,” I 
should feel as the toilsome ant must 
have felt at the butterflies’ ball, but so 
urgent a note came from Mrs. Minton 
the very day of the reception that I de- 
cided to throw inclination to the winds, 
and sally forth. 

After much persuasion, Connie prom- 
ised to go with me, although she pro- 
tested that her last year’s “artful bon- 
net with a feather stuck upon it” was 
not even fit to wear at a ‘“Mother’s 
Meeting down on Rivington Street.” 
At noon, however, she telephoned me 
that the paper had sent her off on some 
pesky assignment or other, and that I 
would have to go alone. 

I had seen Mrs. Minton only at the 
studio, and I had no idea of the splen- 
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dor of her home. It seemed to me that 
here was everything that heart could de- 
sire. And the masses of flowers, myri- 
ads of soft lights, and, through all, clear 
and serene above the hum of scores and 
scores of well-bred voices, the sweetest, 
most appealing music that ever fell on 
human ears added to the fascination of 
the scene. 

The rooms were crowded, rather, I 
fancied, with people who were things, 
than with people who did things. To 
tell you the truth though, now that I 
was there I was undeniably glad to be 
part and parcel of it all; I was half- 
frightened to death, for I swear that in 
that whole throng there was not one 
soul who even faintly resembled a poor 
brush-wielder like myself, dressed up in 
the best she owned or even expected to 
own for the next two years at least. 
They all had that maddeningly comfort- 
able—not to say smug, for that might 
savor of grapes which are sour—that 
tantalizingly prosperous look, as though 
they had only to wish for purple and 
fine linen, and it would be theirs. 

But as soon as I caught a glimpse of 
Mrs. Minton, Mrs. Minton more beau- 
tiful than ever, and radiant as the por- 
trait itseli—Connie would have been 
forced to admit the fallacy of her theory 
could she have seen her that day—all 
my fright, all my envy, vanished. Per- 
haps I am, as Connie says, a “trifle 
dippy” over Mrs. Minton. 

“Miss Arnold, it was so good of you 
to come!” There was a warmth in her 
manner that, despite my admiration, I 
had missed before. 

“It was good of you to let me,” I 
murmured. “It is all so lovely.” 

“Tt’s not the only lovely thing,” she 
whispered. “You quite take my breath 
away!” Mrs. Minton had seen me only 
in my workshop clothes, and I suppose 
this was a- somewhat startling change 
from the paint-flecked studio-apron. 

“Do you honestly like it?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“Tt is adorable.” 

I am morally certain that I smiled 
right down to the tips of my shoes, for 
praise from Mrs. Minton, whom I con- 
sider the most perfectly gowned woman 
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I have ever seen, was a thing to warm 
the cockles of one’s heart. 

“You are more like her than ever.” 
For an almost imperceptible instant her 
eyes grew grave, and she looked away 
from me. “Oh, by the bye,” she added 
brightly, “there is some one here I want 
you to know, Mr. Hayden, a very dear 
friend of ours.. He simply dropped 
from the clouds yesterday morning— 
came over from Paris on business. I 
made him come here this afternoon. 
I’ve been telling him about you, and 
about the portrait. He’s—he’s tremen- 
dously interested in all that sort of 
thing. Perhaps he will come to the 
studio some time, if you ask him.” 

“T certainly will, if you want me to,” 
I said warmly. ‘That is’—I smiled as 
I remembered that I was dealing in fu- 
tures—‘‘if I happen to meet him.” 

I started to move on, for there were 
many behind me waiting to greet Mrs. 
Minton, but she laid a detaining hand 
on my arm. ‘Wait a moment—there is 
Mr. Hayden, now.” I followed the di- 
rection of her gaze, but my limited stat- 
ure prevented my seeing the object of 
it. “If I can only catch his eye. No”— 
she shook her head and smiled—*he 
absolutely refuses to be mesmerized. 
But I have described you to him’— 
again her eyes grew grave—‘“so you 
mustn’t be surprised if he should come 
up and speak to you.” 

“T'll try to stand the shock,” I 
laughed, and passed on, leaving Mrs. 
Minton to the tender mercies of the 
more or less impatient line behind me. 

And it was not until then, when I 
passed out of the fascination of Mrs. 
Minton’s presence, that I realized what 
my coming without Connie actually 
meant. [ might just as well have been 
in Shanghai, and I honestly think that 
a stranger in a strange land is a less 
pitiable object than a lone woman at 
an afternoon tea, where even acquaint- 
ances, to say nothing of friends, are 
not “among those present.” Where she 
is in it, but distinctly not of it. In all 
that throng I knew not a soul. Yet I 
had not reached the lofty plane, the se- 
rene independence, of the famous Old 
Miller of Dee—I did care, no matter 
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whether others cared or not! The most 
awful wave of homesickness swept over 
me, and, though I am by no means lach- 
rymal by nature, my eyes suddenly felt 
very hot and very moist. 

What a fool I had been to leave my 
beloved workshop for all this tommy- 
rot, I thought angrily. 

And then, just as it would happen in 
a well-regulated play, I looked up, to 
find some one staring at me with a 
singularly curious expression, and the 
next instant that same some one had 
crossed the room to where I stood, and, 
bending over me, was saying in the most 
charming voice I have ever heard: 
“Pardon me, but are you not Miss 
Arnold?” I don’t suppose that ever in 
my life I was so glad, for more reasons 
than one, that I was I—that I could 
justly claim intimate personal relation- 
ship with Myself. 

“Indeed I am,” I said emphatically, 
and I devoutly hoped that he did not 
hear the note of gratitude, “and you are 
Mr. Hayden?” He admitted as much, 
and our acquaintance began. 


Two days later, when Mrs. Minton 
came to the studio, Mr. Hayden came 
with her. I confess that I was not dis- 
pleased. My new acquaintance had 
taken me quite by storm. Connie had 
lost all patience with me since the re- 
ception. She said it was bad enough to 
have me raving over Mrs. Minton from 
dawn until dusk, but to have the same 
asinine course of action extended to- 
ward every stray man I chanced to 
meet at Mrs. Minton’s house, was al- 
most more than any sane woman could 
stand. Connie is a bitter tonic when 
she chooses. 

Then, too, Rodney is her brother, and 
Rodney and I have been, well, very 
good friends for a number of years. But 
Rodney is of the -earth, earthy, not 
gross, just material. “The soul doubt- 
less is immortal, where a soul can be 
discerned,” and if Rodney has one, he 
takes pains to keep it very carefully 
concealed. He knows the points of a 
horse, has a keen sense of humor, and 
can tell you anything you want to know 
about electricity, but, “talk to him of 
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Jacob’s ladder, and he would ask the 
number of the steps,” poetry to him is 
an inanity, art a mild form of insanity, 
and I think that fifteen minutes of 
Wagner would fit him for “treason, 
stratagems, and spoils.” 

At times I have an almost uncontrol- 
lable desire to take him by the back of 
the neck, and shake him hard. If I 
were not so little, and he were not so 


big, I know that I should do it. 
More generous than I had ever hoped 


was Mr. Hayden in his praise of the 
portrait. And I thrive on that—it is 
meat and drink and everything else to 
me. And [ think his prais e pleased 
Mrs. Minton quite as much as it did 
me. Apparently, to her, on this sub- 
ject, he having authori- 


“spoke as one 
9? 1] ¢ ] y - 
ty. almost 


She seemed wonderful Ny 
insistently, anxious that he should like 
the portrait. 

Perhaps it was his manifest approval 
that made the sitting more satisfactory 
than usual that morning. Not once did 
I have to adjure her to “make the eyes 


laugh, too;” they danced, of their own 
accord, in the most bewitching way im- 
aginable. 


\nd all the time I was painting, I 
could hear Mr. Hayden  tramping 
around the studio, stopping first in front 
of this thing, and then in front of that, 
yet, strangely enough, every time I 
looked up from the canvas, no matter in 
what corner of the room he happened 
to be, he was staring at me with that 
same curious expression his face had 
worn on the day of our first meeting. 

“TI think you are making me nerv- 
ous,” I laugt when I could 
stand it no lor Minton glanced 
at me wonderingly. 

“Oh, don’t let me do that,” he pro- 
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tested quickly. “I wa y marveling 
at a likeness.” 

“For Iness’ sake [ said impa- 
tiently, throwing down my brush as | 
spoke, ‘ ‘ple ase don’t begin that. Mrs 
Minton said I looked so muc ike 
friend of hers th: tl likeness fa 
startled her.” It came to me that I was 
speaking a bit ferociously, and I smiled 





at Mrs. 


head 


Minton, but she had turned her 
and was gazing intently at a study 
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on the opposite wall. “This being told 
that you look like people has its un- 
cheerful side.” I warmed to my sub- 
ject. “You smile and try to look pleas- 
ant each time you hear the ancient 
story, while all the time this person you 
resemble may be some frightful old ‘rag 
and a bone, and a hank of hair’—a per- 
fect blot on the face of nature.” Mr. 
Hayden laughed. 

“I’ve come to the conclusion,” I sput- 
tered on, resuming my work again, “that 
I must be a very ordinary type, to look 
like so many different people. Don’t 
you think so, now, really?” I appealed 
to Mr. Hayden at the other end of the 
room. 


“Pardon me for interrupting, Miss 
Arnold,” said Mrs. Minton evenly, pay- 
ing not the slightest attention to my 


tirade, “but isn’t that”—she nodded in 
the direction of the inconsequent study 
—‘“quite out of your usual line?” 

“That,” I laughed, “is an early crime. 
Kept to look at in the days when I get 
blue over my work—just to show that I 
once was worse than Iam now. Then 
I feel better.” 

“You're something of a philosopher,” 
said Mr. Hayden, crossing the room to 
look at my primeval effort. 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Minton, “it would 
be well if “ ing had so simple and easy 
a rout for the blues!” 

“Blues! V Vi it right have 
blues?” I demanded. 

“You oie te A now that we 


you to the 


women 














have a way of g that to which we 
have no right,” she said more gravely, 
I thought, than the case warr: inte l. 
Then abruptly: “Mi rent I think 
[ hall have t x 4 1 to let m ) 
no} I’m d. Ir. Llayden, will you 
bri me 1 ( 

| t have 1 1 a trifle rried, 
for, as put the coat on, she added, 

ith a half-smile: “Don’t think I’m 
going int, Miss Arnold. I shall 
be all right \ I get out into the air. 
I think the s ] been a little long- 
er than u ; i was filled with the 
remorse of the inconsiderate. “And I'll 
come just as soon again as I can. Per- 
haps, though, you won’t want me 


again. 
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“T always want you,” I laughed. 

“T mean need me.” 

‘Well, I'll see.” 

“Good-by, dear.” She looked at me 
very earnestly for a moment—and the 
old shadow lay deep in her eyes—then 
suddenly she bent forward and kissed 
me, and, without another word, passed 
into the hall. 

I had not recovered from my surprise 
at the unusual demonstration, when [I 
found myself bidding Mr. Hayden 
good-by. 

“T am coming again, Miss Arnold, 
may I?” He held my hand as he spoke. 
“To—to see all the things I didn’t see 
to-day ?” 

My heart beat happily. 
were being good to-day, after all. 


The gods 


“Just as often as you like,” I an- 
swered warmly, “and—and,” I added 
ftly, “I-didn’t mean to be vicious about 
the resemblance.” He dropped my hand 
as though it had- been a red-hot iron, 
and hurried through the door after Mrs. 
Minton. 

[t was all very curious, and quite be- 
yond my ken, and if Connie had been a 
little less acid of late I should have laid 
the whole case before her. As it was, 
[ kept the vagaries of my two enthusi- 
asms to myself. 











Four times after that Mr. Hayden 


came to the studio, and each time he 
came alone. Mrs. Minton was busy, he 
explained. Mrs. Minton had sent him 
to see how the portrait was progress- 
ing. Mrs. Minton wanted his opinion 
as to whether any little detail could be 
improved upon. Mrs. Minton 
dered whether there might not be a 
hade too much color in the background. 
\ thousand and one ex- 
cuses. It was evident that Mrs. Minton 
had turned match-maker—I realized 
now why she had been so anxious to have 
me at her reception—but it was 
almost too openly, I thought it lacked 
finesse. Still, don’t think for one mo- 
ment that I objected. My only con- 
cern was lest Mr. Hayden himself 
should suspect Mrs. Minton of trying 
to toy with fate, and so draw back in 


won- 
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alarm. For the male human likes to 
run his own quarry to cover, without 
any aid from the gods—or goddesses. 
Half the fun is in the pursuit—a strong 
survival of the centuries in the jungle. 

We never again referred to the re- 
semblance. I steered away from the 


‘subject as skilfully as a clever pilot 


from a treacherous rock. That Mr. 
Hayden had not forgotten it, that he 
was, in fact, keenly alive to it at all 
times, was evident, but whether pleas- 
antly or painfully I could not fathom. I 
came to accept it as a matter of course 
—whatever it was, whatever it meant, I 
was content not to understand, so long 
as it made no difference in his friend- 
ship or mine. 

Never have I known so congenial a 
person as Stephen Hayden. All the 
things I loved and cared for—music, 
poetry, line, and color, the things that 
go so far toward lifting life above the 
dreary commonplace, and making it full, 
and fine, and beautiful—he loved and 
cared for. We had a hundred tastes 
in common, 

The truth of my old creed that some- 
where in God’s universe, for each soul 
there is another soul that is the comple- 
ment, the completement of seli, and that 


Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep mine own away from me, 


was being clearly demonstrated in this 
particular case. 

I grew to look 
to count that day 


for his coming, and 
“stale, flat, and un- 
profitable,” which failed to bring him 
to my workshop. I stopped speaking 
of him to Connie, and, from her manner, 
[ think that aggravated and agitated my 
keen-eyed friend more than my previous 
rhapsodies had done. She regarded my 
silence as ominous, which shows again 
—that which I have never doubted—the 
wisdom of Constance, 

Mr. Hayden and I were saying good- 
by after a particularly charming after- 
noon. We were standing in front of 
Mrs. Minton’s portrait, the excuse for 
this, and for so many other delightful 
hours. The soft, crimson afterglow, 
streaming in at my west window, fell 
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full on the portrait, fairly glorifying 
the radiant, lovely face. 

“If you never do anything else, Miss 
Arnold,” Stephen Hayden said very sol- 
emnly, “you will not have lived in vain. 
I mean that. I can’t tell you ” And 
just at that moment, before he had a 
chance to finish his sentence, or I had 
a chance to reply, the door opened, and, 
without the detail of ringing or knock- 
ing, Rodney strode unceremoniously 
into the studio. I was vexed through 
and through—Rodney had just spoiled 
eyerything. Very stiffly he acknowl- 
edged my introduction ; it was plain that 
the usually reticent Connie had been 
airing her opinions. 

Mr. Hayden stayed only two or three 
minutes longer. When the door had 
closed behind him, I turned to Rodney 
—he seemed more commonplace than 
ever in comparison to the one who had 
just gone. 

“Well?” I said. 

“Well?” he echoed sullenly. 

“T suppose you know that there is a 
bell at my door, Rodney.” 

“Ves, I know there is.” 

“The next time you come here you 
will oblige me by ringing it, instead of 
rushing into the room like a great, over- 
grown schoolboy, who wanted to spy 
on some one.” 

He started to reply, but bit his lip 
savagely, and walked away from me. 

“T’m sick of this business, Mary.”’ He 
turned toward me suddenly. 

“What business?” I asked calmly. 

“This puppy-dog business. That 
seems to be my status—a perfect little 
puppy-dog.” If I hadn’t been so an- 
gry, I should have laughed at the 
thought of Rodney’s splendid six feet 
three coming under that denomination. 
“If you don’t like me,” he went on, “if 
you are in love with some one else, for 
Heaven’s sake say so, and let’s end it.” 

“T don’t know that you have any right 
to talk to me like that,” I cried angrily. 

“Well, I'll take the right, then,” he 
blurted. ‘“Mary’—he came back to me 
and put his big hand on my shoulder— 
“you needn’t be afraid of my bothering 
you if—if you tell me that.” His voice 
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broke a little. “You know that I love 
you.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Rodney,” I said 
shortly. 

He drew his hand away as though 
something had stung him. 

“Tt’s not absurd, it’s dead earnest. I 
love you—I’ve loved you for years. 
And you are in love with some one else, 
that’s the upshot of it all. I’ve heard 
all about it.” 

-‘Connie is a fool.” 
to weigh my words. 

“Yes, I suppose you'll go back on her 
next. I come here 2 

“Without ringing,” I said severely. 

“Yes, without ringing,” he went on 
hotly, “and I find you and this man 
standing, perfectly mooney-eyed, before 
this grinning Cheshire cat of a picture” 
—TI choked back a nasty retort—“always 
this excuse, the picture, the picture, the 
picture! I suppose you never talk about 


I was too angry 





anything else except pictures, and 
Swinburne, and all that rot.” 
“What would you have us talk 


about?” I sneered. “Lou Dillon, and 
Major Delmar, and—and electricity?” 
[ never realized until that instant how 
much like a hiss that word could sound. 

Rodney grew perfectly white. 

“You can talk about the Devil, if you 
vant to,” he said, between shut teeth, 
and picked up his hat and rushed out 
of the studio. 

It was the first real quarrel I had 
ever had with Rodney. And, although 
my blood was at the boiling-point, and 
I knew that I had been in the right, 
and Rodney absolutely and insultingly 
in the wrong, way down in my heart I 
think I felt just the least little bit— 
homesick. For Rodney and I had been 
friends for a good many years. 


Late the next afternoon I put the last 
stroke of the brush on Mrs. Minton’s 
portrait. It was finished. And, best of 
all, I was pleased with it myself. It is, 
in fact, the only bit of work I have ever 
done—or ever shall do, for that matter 
—which really satisfies me. Certain pe- 
culiar elements entered into its compo- 
sition which have at other times been 
lacking. 
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I was in a singularly happy mood. 
My “homesickness” of the night before 
had vanished. The Rodney incident had 
passed into history—was almost legend- 
ary by this time. 

I had been hoping all the afternoon 
that Mr. Hayden would drop in, and, 
as it grew late, had begun to despair of 
his coming, when my little bell rang out 
cheerily. My heart gave a glad leap. 
I flew to the door, and admitted—Mrs. 
Minton! Mrs. Minton, in velvet, er- 
mine, and violets, the most beautiful 
woman I have ever seen, or ever hope 
to see, in this world or the next. My 
disappointment was swallowed up in my 
admiration. Then, too, Mrs. Minton if 
not the rose, was “near the rose”! 

“It certainly is good to see you,” I 
cried joyfully. 

Now that she had really come again, 
it seemed an age since she had been at 
the studio. I was ashamed that not un- 
til then had I been conscious of the 
lapse of time. 

“T have wanted to come before, but 
I have been so busy.” There was an 
odd little nervousness in her usually re- 
poseful manner, and the lips smiled, but 
not the eyes. 

“Come,” I cried gaily. I put my-arm 
through hers affectionately, and led her 
to the portrait. “Mrs. Minton serious, 
let me present Mrs. Minton merry!” 

The portrait smiled into the eyes of 
the woman before it. Mrs. Minton 
stood there in silence for several min- 
utes 

“Did I ever really look like that?” she 
asked slowly, more as if thinking aloud 
than as if speaking to me. I, stared at 
her in blank amazement. Her face was 
grave with a gravity that verged on 
dulness. 

“Well, I hope so,” I said half-apolo- 
getically. I was distinctly hurt. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that, dear Miss 
Arnold,” she cried quickly, “only— 
only She turned toward me in 
what seemed a sort of sudden helpless- 
ness and caught my hand in a grip of 
iron. 

“What is it, Mrs. Minton?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!” She dropped 


” 
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my hand, and trembled slightly as she 
turned again toward the portrait. 

“Tell me, Mrs. Minton—is it any- 
thing—can I help you in any way?” 

“No, no one can help me.” 

“Will you let me ask you one ques- 
tion?” My old prejudice against her 
husband assérted itself violently. 

She bowed her head in assent. 

“Tt is personal, very personal,” I fal- 
tered. “I have no right fe 

“Never mind conventionalities,” she 
said wearily. 

“Is—is Mr. Minton good to you?” 

“As any angel from heaven,” she 
breathed. Connie’s theory crashed to 
the ground. 

“That is the worst of it,” she said 
dully. 

Then, with an entire change of man- 
ner, and speaking very rapidly: “Miss 
Arnold, Mr. Hayden went home this af- 
ternoon.” 

“Home!” I gasped, holding on to a 
chair-back to keep myself from toppling 
over. 

“Yes, the boat sailed at four o’clock. 
I have just come from the pier.” She 
clutched the violets on her coat almost 
fiercely. “He asked me—to tell you— 
good-by.” 

If my life had depended upon it I 
could not have said one word. But she 
seemed perfectly oblivious of my si- 
lence. 

“The portrait is quite finished, isn’t 
tr” 

I bowed my head. 

“Just as soon as possible, then”—she 
spoke with evident effort—“I want it 
sent to Mrs. Hayden.” 

“Mrs. Hayden!” I echoed weakly, 
and I felt as if every drop of blood had 
suddenly left my body. 

“Yes, here is the address.” She 
handed me a card. “Mrs. Hayden will 
like the portrait—she likes cheerful, 
happy things.” 

“Mr. Hayden’s mother ?” I persisted. 
I could not, would not, believe 

“No, Mr. Hayden’s—wife.” 

Long after that it seemed to me, ages 
after, if time is reckoned by what we 
live through, I heard myself say: “I 
didn’t know Mr. Hayden was married.” 
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“His wife is my best friend. I care 
more for her than for any woman in 
the world.” I remembered the first time 
I had heard Mrs. Minton use those same 
words. 

“The woman 
thoughtfully. 

“The woman you look like,” she re- 
peated. “Miss Arnold”—she came to- 
ward me suddenly, put both hands on 
my shoulders, and looked at me stead- 
ily—“I have thanked God for that a 


I look like,” I 


said 


hundred times, a thousand times. So— 
so has some one else.” MHer voice 
thrilled with an infinite tenderness. “I 
can tell you this. I know that I can 


tru Day after day I sent him 
here, to remember, remember.” She 
paused a moment, and, for the first time, 
the grim truth of my position dawnéd 
on me. Chagrin, disappointment, self- 
pity, each was uppermost. My mind 
was a chaos of conflicting emotions. 
Then, in a flash, there was a swift reac- 
tion—my native sense of humor rushed 
to my rescue, and I had to exert every 
atom of will-power I possess to keep 
from wild, hysterical laughter. I had 
become ridiculous to myself! And at 
the same time my soul was on its knees 
to the woman beside me. 

“Tf think,” she went on softly, “that 
you were sent right straight to me from 
heaven, that I might not forget, that I 
might not forget.’ Her beautiful eyes 
filled with tears. “Perhaps some day 
you, too, will learn what duty means— 
duty, stern, harsh, relentless duty to man 
—duty to woman—and what temptation 
means.” Her voice sank to a whisper. 
The next instant she threw her head 


you. 
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back proudly, and her voice rang with 
triumph. “I can look all the world in 
the face to-day, and always!” 

She left me, and walked over to my 
sunset window. I followed her, and 
together we stood there in_ silence, 
drinking in the solemn splendor of the 
dying day. 

“The ships are sailing toward the sun- 
set now,” she breathed softly. Then, 
so low that I could barely hear: 


“Not while I live, not though I die, 
G od night, good-by.” 


That was all, and the breath of a sigh. 
Then quite calmly, and as though it 
were the only subject in the world 
worthy a moment’s_ consideration: 
“Come home to dinner with me to-night, 
won't you, Miss Arnold?” 

And, of course, I went. I had an en- 
gagement with Connie, but, somehow, 
under the circumstances, I felt that it 
was my bounden duty and service to do 
as Mrs. Minton asked me. 

As we drove up-town I got her to let 
me stop at a telegraph-office and I sent 
a brief message to Rodney. 
I may tell him the whole story—for 
Rodney and I have been friends for a 
great many years—but to-morrow when 
he comes, if he comes, I shall talk to 
him about—electricity! I seem to have 
developed a sudden fondness for things 
material—to hi fathomed the value 
of the commonplace. 

And more firmly rooted than ever i 
becoming my belief, that, in this vale 
of tears, the supreme, the saving bless- 
ing in the gift of the gods is a native 
sense of humor. 


. ‘ 
some day 


ive 
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By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


WALKED down the 
main, and only, street 
in East Harniss and 
noticed changes. This 
statement is given 
prominence and _ de- 
serves it. One doesn’t 
expect to find changes 
in East Harniss, even after an absence 
of three years. The cranberry and 
whisker crops should be flourishing ; the 
post-office and general shoul 








Id 
look its rank—and smell it; the aggres- 
sive health of the weeds in the ceme- 
tery should continue to be a grim joke 
on those beneath them, and if above 
their verdant tops a new headstone 
peers, white and unstained, one may be 
offset, a freshly 
painted cradle is rocking somewhere on 
a back porch. That disturbing element, 
the summer boarder, comes not here. 
Barring a brief spasm of early fall po- 
litical fever, the temperature of East 


store 


certain that, as an 


Harniss should always be a degree be- 
ti 1 

| ere \ en [ note l no ~ 
than ty arked innovations along the 
main street of East Harniss, I was 
shocked and rrieved. I felt that the 
villag | tal advantage of me in 


turally | 


sought the 


Reriah Higgins to 








protest ke inquiries. 

“Who,” said I. “has repaired and 
glorified the big house beyond the bar- 
ber-shor \nd why are jts glories 
now being permitted to fade?” 


Mr. Higgins accepted my cigar, laid 

fully upon the fragrant pile of 
dried codfish just taken from the 
“flakes,” filled and lighted his abbrevi- 
ated pipe, and made answer. 

“That,” he said, “is Stingy Gabe’s 
place. It’s been shut up sence last Sep- 
tember. I cal’late ‘twill stay so fur a 
spell.” 

“Stingy Gabe?” I repeated. “Who in 
the world? But that isn’t all. Why 
has the——’” 

Mr. Higgins held up a compelling 
hand. “It’s all of a piece,” he inter- 
rupted. “It takes in everything, like an 
eatin’-house stew. And, as usual in 
them cases, the feller that ordered it 
didn’t know what was comin’ to him. 

“Stingy Gabe was that feller. His 
Sunday name was Gabriel Atkinson 
Holway, and his dad used to peddle 
fish from here to Orham and back. The 
old man was christened Gabriel, like- 
wise. Ile owed ‘most everybody, and, 
, Was sq mean that he kept the 
scales and trimmin’s of the fish he sold 
to make chowder for himself and fam- 
ily. All hands called him ‘Stingy Gabe,’ 
and the boy inherited the name along 
with the fifteen hundred dollars that 
the old man left when he died. He 
cleared out—young Gabe did—soon as 
the will was settled and afore the out- 
standin’ debts was, and nobody in this 
latitude see hide hair of him till 
three years ago this comin’ spring. 

“Then, lo and behold you! he drops 
off the parlor-car at the Harniss Center 


a 


besides, was 





nor 








EEE 
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station and cruises over here, bald- 
headed and bay-windowed,  sufferin’ 
from pomp and prosperity. Seems he’d 
been spendin’ his life cornerin’ copper 
out West and then copperin’ the corners 
in Wall Street. The folks in his State 
couldn’t put him in jail, so they sent 
him to Congress. Now, as the Honor- 
able Atkinson Holway, he’d come back 
to the Cape to rest his wrist, which had 
writer’s cramp from signin’ stock cer- 
tificates, and to ease his eyes with a 
sight of the dear old home of his boy- 
he od, ; 

“Bill Nickerson comes postin’ down 
to me with the news. 

‘Beriah,’ says he, ‘what do you 
think’s hap ened ? Stingy Gabe’s 
struck the town.’ 

‘‘For how much?’ I asks, anxious. 
‘Don’t let him have it, whatever ’tis.’ 

“Then he went on to explain. Gabe 
was rich as all get out, and “twas his in- 
tention to buy back his old man’s house 
and fix it up for a summer home. He 
was delighted to find how little change 
there was in East Harniss. 

“ “No matter if ’tain’t but fifteen cents 
he'll get it, if the s’lectmen don’t watch 
him,’ I says; ‘and the bills, too. I know 
his tribe.’ 

“*You don’t understand,’ says od 
erson. ‘He ain’t no thief. He’s ricl 
I tell you, and he’s cal’latin’ to do the 
town good.’ 

“*Course he is,’ I says. ‘It runs in 
the family. His dad done it good, too 
—good as ’twas ever done, I guess.’ 

“But next day Gabe himself hap- 
pens in at the shanty here, and I see 
right off that I’d made a mistake in my 
reckonin’. The Honorable Atkinson 
Holway wa’n't figgerin’ ‘to borrow noth- 
in’, When a chap has been skinnin’ 
halibut, minnows are too small for him 
to bother with. Gabe was full of fried 
clams and philanthropy. 

“By Jove! Higgins,’ he says, ‘livin’ 
here has been the dream of my life.’ 

“*You’ll be glad to wake up, won’t 
you?’ says I. ‘I wish J could.’ 

“*T tell you,’ he says, ‘this little old 
village is all right! All it needs is a 
public-spirited resident to help it along. 
I propose to be the P. S. Rw’ 


“And on that program he started 
right in. Fust off he bought his dad’s 
old place, built it over into the eight- 
sided palace that you see now, fetched 
down a small army of servants skip- 
pered by an old housekeeper and com- 
menced to live simple but complicated. 
Then, havin’ provided the needful char- 
ity for himself, he’s ready to scatter 
manna for the starvin’ native. 

“He had a dozen schemes laid out. 
One was to build a free but expensive 
library; another was to pave the main 
road with brick; third was to give 
stained-glass windows and velvet cush- 
ions to the meetin’-house, so’s the con- 
erageeee could sleep comfortable in a 
subdued light. The stained-glass idee 
put him in close touch with the min- 
ister, Reverend Edwin Fisher, and the 
minister suggested the men’s club. And 
he took to that men’s club scheme like 
an old maid to strong tea; the rest of 
the improvements went into dry dock to 
refit while Admiral Gabe got his men’s 
club off the ways. 

“°Twas the billiard-room that made 
the minister hanker for a men’s club. 
That billiard-room was the worry of his 
life. Old man Jotham Gale run it and 
had run it sence the Concord fight, in a 
way of speakin’. You remember his 
sign, maybe: ‘Jotham W. Gale. Bil- 
liard, Pool, and Sipio Saloon. Cigars 
and Tobacco. Tonics and Pipes. Mi- 
nors under Ten Years of Age Not Ad- 
mitted.’ Jotham’s customers was called, 
by the outsiders, ‘the billiard-room 
gang.’ 

“The billiard-room gang wa’n’t the 
best folks in town, I'll own right up to 
that. Still, they wa’n’t so turrible 
wicked. Jotham never sold rum, and 
he’d never allow no rows in his place. 
But, just the same, his saloon was reck- 
oned a_ bad influence. Young men 
hadn’t ought to go there—most of us 
said that. If there was a nicer place 
to go, argues the minister, ’twould help 
the moral tone of the community consid- 
er’ble. ‘Why not,’ says he to Stingy 
Gabe, ‘start a free club for men that’ll 
make the billiard-room look like the tail 
boat in a race?’ And says Gabe: 


‘Bully! I'll do it,’ 
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“So he calls a meetin’ of everybody 
interested, at his new house. About 
every respectable man in town was 
there, includin’ me. Most of the billiard- 
room gang was there, likewise. Jotham, 
of course, wa’n’t invited. 

“Gabe calls the meetin’ to order and 
the minister makes a speech tellin’ about 
the scheme. ‘Our generous and public- 
spirited citizen, Honorable Atkinson 
Holway,’ had offered to build a suitable 
club-house, fix it up, and donate it to 
the club, them and their heirs forever, 
amen. *Twas to belong to the members 
to do what they pleased with—no 
strings tied to it at all. Dues would be 
merely nominal, a dollar a year or some 
such matter. Now, who favored such 
a club as that? : 

“Well, ’most everybody did. Daniel 
Bassett, chronic politician, justice of the 
peace, and head of the ‘Conservatives’ 
at town-meetin’, he made a talk, and in 
comes him and his crew. Gaius Ellis, 
another chronic, who is postmaster and 
skipper of the ‘Progressives,’ had been 
fidgetin’ in his seat, and now up he 
bobs and says he’s for it; then every 
‘Progressive’ jines immediate. But the 
billiard-roomers, they didn’t jine. They 
looked sort of sheepish, and set still. 
When Mr. Fisher begun to hint p’inted 
in their direction, they got up and slid 
outdoor. And right then I’d ought to 
have smelt trouble, but I didn’t; had a 
cold in my head, I guess likely. 

“Next thing was to build the new 
club-house, and Gabe went at it ham- 
mer and tongs. He had a big passel of 
carpenters down from the city, and in- 
side of three months the buildin’ was 
up, and she was a daisy, now I tell you. 
There was a readin’-room and a meetin’- 
recom and an ‘amusement-room.’ The 
amusements was crokinole and parcheesi 
and checkers and the like of that. Also 
there was a gymnasium and a place 
where you could play the pianner and 
sing—till the sufferin’ got acute and 
somebody come along and abated you. 

“When I fust went inside that club- 
house I see ’twas bound to be ‘Good-by, 

ill,’ for Jotham. His customers would 
shake his ratty old shanty for sartin, 
soon’s they see them elegant new rooms. 





I swan, if I didn’t feel sorry for the old 
reprobate, and, thinks I, I’ll drop around 
and sympathize a little. Sympathy don’t 
cost nothin’, and Jotham’s pretty good 
company. 

“IT found him settin’ alongside the 
peanut-roaster, watchin’ a couple of pa- 
tients cruelize the pool-table. 

“Hello, Beriah!’ says he. ‘You sur- 
prise me. Ain’t you ’fraid of catchin’ 
somethin’ in this ha’nt of sin? Have a 
chair, anyhow. And a cigar, won't 
you?’ 

“TI took the chair, but I steered off 
from the cigar, havin’ had experience. 
Told him I guessed I’d use my pipe. 
He chuckled. 

“Fur be it from me to find fault 
with your judgment,’ he says. ‘Ter- 
backer does smoke better’n anything 
else, don’t it.’ 

“We set there and puffed for five 
minutes or so. Then he sort of jumped. 

“What's up?’ says I. 

“‘Oh, nothin’! he says. ‘Bije Sim- 
mons got a ball in the pocket, that’s all. 
Don’t do that too often, Sim; I got a 
weak heart. Well, Beriah,’ he adds, 
turnin’ to me, ‘Gabe’s club’s fixed up 
pretty fine, ain’t it ? 

“ “Why, yes,’ I says; ‘ ’tis.’ 

“ ‘Finest ever I see,’ says he. ‘I told 
him so when [ was in there.’ 

“What? says I. ‘You don’t mean 
to say you've been in that club-room ?” 

“<Sartin. Why not? I want to take 
in all the shows there is—’specially the 
free ones. Make a good billiard-room, 
that club-house would.’ 

“T whistled. ‘Whew!’ says I. ‘Didn’t 
tell Gabe that, did you?’ 

“He nodded. ‘Yup,’ says he. ‘I told 
him.’ 

“T whistled again. ‘What answer did 
he make?’ I asked. 

“Oh, he wa’n’t enthusiastic. Seemed 
to cal’late I’d better shut up my head 
and my shop along with it, afore he 
knocked off one and his club knocked 
out t’other.’ 

“T pitied the old rascal; I couldn’t 
help it. 

““Jotham,’ says I, ‘I ain’t the wust 
friend you’ve got in East Harniss, even 
if I don’t play pool much. If I was you 
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I’d clear out of here and start some- 
wheres else. You can’t fight all the best 
folks in town.’ 

“He didn’t make no answer. 
kept on a-puffin’. I got up to go. 
he laid his hand on my sleeve. 

“*Beriah,’ says he, ‘when Betsy Mayo 
was ailin’, her sister’s tribe was all for 
the Faith Cure and her husband’s re- 
lations was high for patent medicine. 
When the Faith Curists got to workin’, 
in would come some of the patent med- 
iciners and give ’em the bounce. - And 


Just 
Then 


when they went home for the night, the 
Faithers would smash all the bottles. 
Finally they got so busy fightin’ ’mong 
themselves that Betsy see she was get- 


tin’ < better fast, and sent for the reg’- 


lar doctor. He done the curin’, and got 
the | a 
Wel i,’ says I, ‘what of it?” 
**Nothin’,’ says he. ‘Onl ‘ I’ve been 
practisin’ a considerable spell. So 1 ong. 


ne nal it’s + 
element 


Come in again some tin 
and the respectable 


ark 


can 7 see 


you.’ 
“T went away thinkin’ hard. And 
next mornin’ I hunted up Gabe, and 


says I: 

“Mr. Holway,’ I says, ‘what puzzles 
me is how you're goin’ to elect the of- 
ficers for the new club. Put up a Con- 
servative and the Progessives’ll resign. 
H’ist the Progressive ensign and the 
Conservatives ll mutiny. As for the bil- 
liard-roomers — providin’ any jine- 
they’ve never been known to vote for 
anybody but themselves. I can’t see 


no light yet—nothin’ but fog.’ 

“He winks, sly and profound. ‘That’s 
all right,’ says he. ‘Fisher and I have 
planned that. You watch!’ 

“Sure enough, they had. The minis- 
ter was mighty popular, so, when ‘twas 


out that he was candidate to be fust 
president of the club, all hands was sat- 
isfied. Two vice-presidents was named 
—one bein’ Bassett and t’other Ellis. 
Secretary was a leadin’ Conservative; 
treasurer a head Progressive. Officers 
and crew was happy and mutiny sunk 
ten fathoms. Only none of the billiard- 
room gang had jined, and they was the 
fish we was really tryin’ for. 
‘*Twas next March afore one of 





‘em 
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did come into the net, though we’d have 
out all kinds of bait—suppers and free 
ice-cream Saturday nights, and the like 
of that. And meantime things had been 
happenin’, 

“The fust thing of 
Gabe’s leavin’ town. Our Cape winter 
weather was what fixed him. He stood 
the no’theasters and Scotch drizzles till 
January, and then he heads for Key 
West and comfort. Said his heart still 
beat warm for his native village, but his 
feet was froze—or words similar. He 
cal’lated to be back in the Til 


spring. Then 
the Reverend Fisher got a call to some- 


importance was 


wheres in York State, and felt he 
couldn’t afford not to hear “os be )- 
body blamed him; the salary paid < in- 
ister in East Harniss is enough to make 
any feller buy patent ear-drums. But 


either 
might say. 


that left our men’s club without 
skipper or pl ilat, as you 
“One week after the farewell 
mon, Daniel Bassett drops in casual on 
He was passin’ around smoking- 
ial lavish and regardless. 
says he, ‘you’ve always 
- Conservatism in our local af- 


ser- 








’ 
reins, 





fairs, haven’t you?’ 

“ AN ( elt ’ says I, ‘I didn’t vote to roof 
the town hall with a new mortgage, if 
that’s — you meat : 

**Exactly,’ he says. ‘Now, our men’s 
club whil e not as yet the success we 
he pe 1 for, has come to be a power for 
good in our community. It needs for 
its pr« sident a conservative, thoughtful 


man. LBeriah,’ he says, ‘it has come to 
my ears that Gaius Ellis intends to run 
for that office. You know him. As a 
sohc - thoughtful citi- 
zen, ny gorge rises at such insolence. I 
st, I protest against——’ 

“Fe was standin’ up, makin’ gestures 
with both arms, and he had his town- 
in’ voice iled and runnin’. I was 
too busy cleanin’ haddock to hanker for 
a stump-speech, so I cut across his 


\ll right, all right,’ says I. ‘T’ll 
vote for you, Dan.’ 
“He fetched a long 


breath. “Thank 


you,’ says he. ‘Thank you. That makes 
ten. Ellis can count on no more than 
nine. My election is assured.’ 
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“Seein’ that there wa’n’t but nineteen 
reg’lar voters who come to the club 
meetin’s, if Bassett had ten of ’em it 
sartin did look as if he’d get in. But 
on election night what does Gaius Ellis 
do but send a wagon after old man Sol- 
omon Peavey, who’d been dry-docked 
with rheumatiz for three months, and 
Sol’s vote evened her up. *Iwas ten 
to ten, a deadlock, and the election was 
postp< med for another week. 

“This was of a Tuesday. On Wednes- 
day I met Bije Simmons, the chap who 
was playin’ pool at Jotham’s. 

‘Hey, Beriah!’ says he. ‘Shake 
hands with a brother. I’m goin’ to 
jine the men’s club.’ 

oe be?’ says I, surprised enough, 


for Simmons was a billiard-roomer from 
way back. 
‘Yup,’ he says. ‘T’ll be voted in at 


next meetin’, sure. 

parcheesi now.’ 
“Hum! I says, thinkin’. 

goin’ to vote?’ 
““Me?’ says he. 


I’m studyin’ up on 


‘How you 


‘Me? Why, man, 
{ wonder at you! Can’t you see the 
of Conservatism blazin’ in my 
eyes? I’m Conservative bred and Con- 
servative born, and when I’m dead 
ll be a Conservative gone. 
See you Tuesday night.’ 

“He went off, stoppin’ everybody he 
met to tell *em the news. And on 
Thursday Ed Barnes dropped in to pay 
me the seventy-five cents he’d owed for 
fish two years 
Fourth of July. When I’d got over the 
fust shock and had counted the money 
three times, I commenced to ask ques- 


hres 


there 


salt- 


sence ago come 


i0 ns, 
“<Somebody die and will you a mil- 
lion, Ed?’ 1 wanted to know. 

‘No,’ says he. ‘It’s the reward of 
virtue. I’m goin’ to be better man. 
[’m jinin’ the men’s club.’ 

‘No!’ says I, for Ed was as strong a 


bi Ili ard-roomer as Bije 


‘Sure!’ he answers. ‘I’: led full 
of desires for crok‘nole and progressive- 
ness. See you Tuesday an at the 


meetin’.’ 

“And, would you b’lieve it, at that 
meetin’ no less’n six confirmed members 
of the billiard-room gang was voted into 
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the men’s club. ’Twas a hallelujah gath- 
erin’. I couldn’t help thinkin’ how glad 
and proud Gabe and Mr. Fisher would 
have been to see their dreams comin’ 
true. But Bassett and Ellis looked more 
worried than glad, and when the votin’ 
took place I understood the reason. 
Them new members had divided even, 
and the ballots stood Bassett thirteen 
and Ellis thirteen. The tie was still on 
and the election was put off for another 
week. 

“In that week, surprisin’ as it may 
seem, two more billiard-roomers seen a 
light and jined with us. However, one 
was for Bassett and t’other for Ellis, so 
the deadlock wa’n’t broken. Jotham 
had only a couple of his reg’lars left, 
and I swan to man if they didn’t catch 
the disease inside of the follerin’ fort- 
nit and hand in their names. The 
‘Billiard, Pool, and Sipio Saloon,’ from 
bein’ the liveliest place in town, was 
now the deadest. Through the winder 
you could see poor old Jotham mopin’ 
lonesome among his peanuts and cigars. 
The sayin’ concernin’ the hardness of 
the transgressor’s sleddin’ was workin’ 
out for him, all right. But the conver- 
sions had come so sudden that I couldn’t 
understand it, though I did have some 
suspicions, 

‘Look Dan,’ 


here, says I to Bassett, 


‘are you goin’ to keep this up till judg- 
ment? There ain’t but thirty votin’ 
names in this place—except the chaps 


off fishin’, 
fall. 


Gaius. 


and they won't be back till 
Fifteen is for you and fifteen for 

Most astonishin’ agreement’ of 
difference ever J see. We'll never have 
a president, at this rate.’ 

“He winked. ‘Won't, hey?’ he 
‘Sure you've counted right? 
thirty-one.’ 

“TI don’t see how,’ says I, puzzled. 
‘Nobody’s 1 left outside the club but Jo- 
tham himself, and he 

“‘That’s all right,’ he interrupts, 
winkin’ again. ‘You be on hand,next 
Tuesday night. You can’t always tell, 
maybe apse = ll happen.’ 

“T was on hand, all right, and some- 
thin’ did thon en, two somethin’s, in fact. 
We hadn't ach more’n got in our seats 
afore the door opened, and in walked 


says. 
I make it 
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Gaius Ellis, arm in arm with a man; 
and the man was the Honorable Stingy 
Gabe Atkinson Holway. 

“ ‘Gentlemen,’ sings out Gaius, bub- 
blin’ over with joy, ‘I propose three 
cheers for our foundei, who has re- 
turned to us after his long absence.’ 

“We give the cheers—that is, some 
of the folks did. Bassett and our gang 
wa’n’t cheerin’ much; they looked as if 
somebody had passed ’em a counterfeit 
note. You see, Gabe Holway was one 
of the hide-boundest Progressives afloat, 
and a blind man could see who’d got 
him back again and which way he’d 
vote. It sartinly looked bad for Bassett 
now. 

“Gaius proposes that, out of compli- 
ment, as founder of the club, Mr. Hol- 
way be asked to preside. So he was 
asked, though the Conservatives wa’n’t 
very enthusiastic. Gabe took the chair, 
preached a little sermon about bein’ 
glad to see his native home once more, 
and raps for order. 

“Tf there’s no other business afore 
the meetin’,’ says he, ‘we will proceed 
to ballot for president.’ 

“But it turned out that there was 
other business. Dan Bassett riz to his 
feet and commenced one of the most 
feelin’ addresses ever I listened to. 

“Fust he congratulated all hands 
upon the success of Mr. Holway’s phi- 
lanthropic scheme for the betterment 
of East Harniss’ male citizens. Jeered 
at at fust by the unregenerate, it had 
gone on, winnin’ its way into the hearts 
of the people, until one by one the said 
unregenerate had regenerated, and now 
the club numbered thirty souls and the 
Honorable Atkinson. 

“*‘But,’ says Dan, wavin’ his arms, 
‘one man yet remains outside. One lone 
man! The chief sinner, you say? Yes, 
I admit it. But, gentlemen, a repentant 
sinner. Alone he sits amid the wreck 
of his business—a business wrecked by 
us, gentlemen—without a customer, 
without a friend. Shall it be said that 
the free and open-handed men’s club 
of East Harniss turned its back upon 
one man, merely because he has been 
what he was? Gentlemen, I have talked 
with Jotham Gale; he is old, he is 
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friendless, he no longer has a means of 
livelihood—we have taken it from him. 
We have turned his followers’ steps to 
better paths. Shall we not turn his, 
also? Gentlemen and friends, Jotham 
Gale is repentant, he feels his ostracism, 
he desires to become self-respecting, 
and he asks us to help him. He wishes 
to join this club. Gentlemen, I propose 
for membership in our association the 
name of Jotham W. Gale.’ 

“He set down and mopped his face. 
And the powwow that broke loose was 
somethin’ tremendous. Of course ’twas 
plain enough what Dan’s game was. 
This was the ‘somethin’’ that was goin’ 
to happen. 

“Ellis see the way the land lay, and he 
bounces up to protest. ’Twas an out- 
rage; a scandal; ridiculous; and so 
forth, and so on. Poor Gabe didn’t 
know what to do, and so he didn’t do 
nothin’, A head Conservative seconds 
Jotham’s nomination. “Twas put to a 
vote and carried easy. Dan’s speech had 
had its effect and a good many folks 
voted out of sympathy. How did J 
vote? J’/l never tell you. 

“And then Bassett gets up, smilin’, 
goes to the outside door, opens it, and 
leads in the new member. He’d been 
waitin’ on the steps, it turned out. Jo- 
tham looked mighty quiet and meek. I 
pitied the poor old codger more’n ever. 
Snaked in, he was, out of the wet, like 
a yeller dog, by the club that had kicked 
him out of his own shop. 

“Chairman Gabe pounds for order, 
and suggests that the votin’ cari go on. 
But Ellis jumps up, and says he: 

“*What’s the sense of votin’ now?’ 
he asks sarcastic. ‘Will the lost lamb 
we've just yanked into the fold have the 
face to stand up and bleat that he hasn’t 
promised to vote Conservative? Dan 
Bassett, of all the contemptible tricks 
that ever-——’ 

“Bassett’s face was redder’n a ripe 
tomatter. He shakes his fist in Gaius’ 
face and yells opinions and comments. 

“Don’t you talk to me about tricks, 
you ward-heeler!’ he hollers. ‘Why did 
you fetch Mr. Holway back home? 
Why did you, hey? That was the trick- 
iest trick that I-——’ 
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“Gabe pretty nigh broke his mallet 
thumpin’. 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen!’ says he. 
‘This is most unseemly. Sit down, if 
you please. Mr. Ellis, when the pur- 
pose of this association is considered, it 
seems to me very wrong to find fault 
because the chief of our former antag- 
onists has seen the error of his ways 
and become one of us. Mr. Bassett, I 
do not understand your intimation con- 
cernin’ myself. I shall adjourn this 
meetin’ until next Friday evenin’, gen- 
tlemen. Meanwhile, let us remember 
that we are gentlemen.’ 

“He thumped the desk once, and pa- 
rades out of the buildin’, dignified as 
Julius Cesar. The rest of us toddled 
along after him, all talkin’ at once. 
Bassett and Ellis glowered at each other 
and hove out hints about what would 
happen afore they got through. “Twas 
half-past ten afore I got to bed that 
night, and Sarah J.—that’s Mrs. Hig- 
gins—kept me awake another hour ex- 
plainin’ whys and wherefores. 

“For the next three days nobody done 
anything but knock off work and talk 
club politics. You'd see ’em on the cor- 
ners and in the post-office and camped 
on the meetin’-house steps, arguin’ and 
jawin’, Dan and Gaius was hurryin’ 
around, moppin’ their foreheads and 
lookin’ worried. On Thursday there 
was all sorts of rumors afloat. Finally 
they all simmered down to one, and that 
one was what made me stop Stingy 
Gabe on the street and ask for my 
bearin’s. 

“ ‘Mr. Holway,’ says I, ‘is it true that 
Dan and Gaius have resigned and 
agreed to vote for somebody else?’ 
“Te nodded, grand and complacent. 
“*Then who’s the somebody?’ says I. 
yr the land sakes! tell me? It’s as 
big a miracle as the prodigal son.’ 

“T remember now that the prodigal 
son ain’t a miracle, but I was excited 
then. 

““Tliggins,’ says he, ‘J am the “some- 
body,” as you call it. I have decided to 
let my own wishes and inclinations count 
for nothin’ in this affair, and to accept 
the office of president myself. It will be 
announced at the meetin’.’ 


‘Tj? 


“I whistled. ‘By gum!’ says I. 
“You've got a great head, Mr. Holway, 
and I give you public credit for it. It’s 
the only course that ain’t full of break- 
ers. Did you think of it yourself? 

“He colored up a little. ‘Why, no, 
not exactly,’ he says. ‘The fact is, the 
credit belongs to our new member, Mr. 
Gale.’ 

“*To Jotham?’ says I, astonished. 

“*Yes. He suggested my candidacy, 
as acompromise. Said that he, for one, 
would be proud to vote for me. Mr, 
Gale seems thoroughly repentant, a 
changed man. .I am counting on him 
for great things in the future.’ 

“So the fuss seemed settled, thanks 
to the last person on earth you’d ex- 
pect would be peacemaker. But -that 
afternoon Darius Tompkins, Bassett’s 
right-hand man, come into my shop and 
shut the door. 

“ “Beriah,’ says he, ‘you’re a Conserv- 
ative, ain’t you? You’re for Dan 
through thick and thin?’ 

““Why! says I. ‘I understand Dan 
and Gaius are both out of it now, and 
it’s settled on Holway. Dan’s promised 
to vote for him.’ 

“He has,’ says Tompkins, with a 
wink, ‘but the rest of us ain’t. We 
pledged our votes to Dan Bassett, and 
we ain't the kind to go back on our 
word. Dan himself’ll vote for Gabe; 
so’ll Gaius and his reg’lar tribe. That'll 
make twelve, countin’ Holway’s own.’ 

“Make seventeen, you mean,’ says I. 
‘Gaius and his crowd’s fifteen and Dan’s 
sixteen and Gabe’s seven ; 

“He winked again, and interrupted 
me. ‘You're countin’ wrong, my boy,’ 





says he. ‘Five of Gaius’ folks come 
from the old billiard-room gang. Just 
suppose somethin’ happened to make 


that five vote, on the quiet, for Bassett. 
Then F 

“A customer come in then, and 
Tompkins had to leave; but afore he 
went he got me to one side and whis- 
pers: 

““Keep mum, old man, and vote 
straight for Dan. We'll show old Hol- 
way that we can’t be led around by the 
nose.’ 

“ *Tompkins,’ 





says I, ‘I know your 
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head weil enough to be sartin that it 
didn’t work this out by itself. And why 
are you so sure of the billiard-roomers? 
Who put you up to this?’ 

“He rapped the side of his nose. “The 
smartest politician in this town,’ says he, 
‘and the oldest—J. W. Gale, Esq.! 
S-s-sh-h! Don’t say nothin’,’ 

“T didn’t say nothin’. I was past talk. 
And that evenin’ as I went past the bil- 
liard-room on my way home, who 
should come out of it but Gaius Ellis, 
and he looked as happy as Tompkins 
had. 

“Friday night that club-room was 
filled. Every member was there, and 
most of ’em had fetched their wives and 
families along to see the fun. There 
was whisperin’ and secrecy every- 
wheres. Honorable Gabe took the chair 
and makes announcements that the she- 
bang i is open for business. 

“Up gets Dave Bassett and all bt ut 
sheds tears. He says that he made up 
his mind to vote, not for himself, but 
for the founder and patron of the club, 
the Honorable Atkinson Holway. He 
spread it over Gabe thick as sugar on a 
youngster’s cake. And when he set 
down all hands app lauded like fury. But 
I noticed that he hadn’t spoke for nary 
Conservative but himself. 

‘Then Gaius Ellis rises and sobs sim- 
ilar. He’s stopped votin’ for himself, 
too. His ballot is for that grand and 
good man, Gabriel Atkinson Holway, 
Esq. More applause and hurrahs. 

“And then who should get up but 
Jotham Gale. He talks humble, like a 
has-been that knows he’s a back num- 
ber, but he says it’s his privilege to cast 
his fust vote in that club for Mr. Hol- 
way, East Harniss’ pride. Nobody was 
expectin’ him to say anything, and the 
cheers pretty nigh broke the winders. 

“Gabe was turrible affected by the 
soft-soap, you could see that. He fairly 
sobbed as he sprinkled gratitude and ac- 
ceptances. When the agony was over, 
he says the votin’ can begin. 

“T cal’lated he expected somebody’d 
move to make it unanimous, but they 
didn’t. So the blank ballots was handed 
around, and the pencils got busy. Gabe 
app’ints three tellers, Bassett and Ellis, 
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of course, 
tham Gale. 

“*As a compliment to our newest 
member,’ says the chairman, smilin’ 
philanthropic. 

“*When the votes was in the hat, the 
tellers retired to the amusement-room 
to count up. It took a long time. I see 
the Conservatives and Progressives 
nudgin’ each other and winkin’ back 
and forth. Five minutes, then ten, then 
fifteen. 

‘And all of a sudden the biggest row 
bu’st loose in that amusement-room that 
ever you heard. Rattlety—bang! Biff! 
Smash! The door flew open, and in 
rolled Bassett and Ellis, all legs and 
arms. Gabe and some of the rest hauled 
"em apart and held ’em so, but the lan- 
guage them two hove at each other was 
enough to bring down a judgment. 

“*Gentlemen! gentlemen!’ hollers 


for two—and the third, Jo- 


poor Gabe. ‘Whi at in the world? Iam 
astounded! [J—— 
“*VYou miserable traitor!’ shrieks 


at Dan. 
hound!’ 


Gaius, wavin’ a fist 

“*You low-down 
Dan back at him. 

“ Silence!’ bellers Gabe, poundin’ 
thunder-storms on the desk. ‘Will some 
one explain why these,maniacs are—— 
Ah, Mr. Gale—thank goodness, you at 
least are sane!” 

“Jotham walks to the front of the 
platform. He was holdin’ the hat and 
a slip of paper with the result set down 
on 1%. 

“Ladies and feller 
he, ‘there’s been some 
done in this election. Things ain’t gone 
as we cal’lated they would, somehow. 
Mr. Holway, your election wa’n’t unan- 


whoops 


members,’ says 
surprisin’ votin’ 


imous, after all.’ 
“Te vay he said it sale? ct avery 
ihe way ne agpschadige: le most every- 
body think Gabe was elected, anyhow, 


and I Holway thought so him- 
self, for he ‘euilied forgivin’ and s 
sl Mr. Gale,’ says he. ‘A 


gue 
ays: 
Never mind, ( 
unanimous vote was perhaps too much 
to e <pect. Go on.’ 

ote, Jotham. ‘Well, here’s 
the way it stands. Ill read it to you.’ 
and reads like 


says 


“He fixes his 
this: 
**Number of v 


specs 


tes cast, 32 
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Honorable Atkinson Holway has 4.’ 

“‘What?’ gasps Stingy Gabe, fallin’ 
into his chair. 

“*Yes, sir, says Jotham. ‘It’s a 
shame, I know, but it looks as nobody 
voted for you, Mr. Holway, but your- 
self and me and Dan and Gaius. To 
proceed: 

“‘Tyaniel Bassett has 9.’ 

“The Conservatives and their women 
folks fairly groaned out loud. Tomp- 
kins jumped to his feet, but Jotham held 
up a hand, 

“Just a moment, D’rius,’ he says. ‘I 
ain’t through yet. 

“ ‘Gaius Ellis has 9.’ 

“Then ‘twas the Progressives turn to 
groan, The racket and hubbub was get- 
tin’ louder all the time. 

“*There’s ten votes 
Jotham, ‘and they bear the name of Jo- 
tham W. Gale. I can’t understand it, 
but it does appear that I’m elected presi- 
[ this club. t 


left, goes on 


dent of ere Gentlemen, I 
thank you for the honor, which is as 
rreat as tis unexpected.’ 


“Gabe and the Progressives and the 
Conservatives set and looked at each 
other. And up jumps ’Bije Simmons, 


three cheers for the new 


1 calis for 


resident. 


“Nobody jined in them cheers but 
the old billiard-room gang; they did, 
though, every one of ’em, and Jotham 

iled fatherly down on his flock 

“T s’pose there ain’t no need of ex- 
plainin’. Jotham had worked it all, 

m the ve rT’ fist. When the tie busi- 
I beeun and Gaius and Dan was 


bribin’ the billiard-roemers to jine the 
I *¢ him that fixed how they 
should vote so’s to keep the deadlock 


) 


oin’. “Twas him that put Bassett up 


ae 
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to proposin’ him as a member. *Twas 
him that suggested Gabe’s comin’ back 
to Gaius. “T'was him that But 
what’s the use? *Twas him all along. 
He was I/t. 

“That night everybody hut the bil- 
liard-room gang sent in their resigna- 
tions to that club. We refused to be 
bossed by such people. Gabe resigned, 
too. He was disgusted with East Har- 
niss and all hands in it. He’d have took 
back the club-house, but he couldn’t, as 
the deed of gift was free and clear. But 
he swore he’d never give it another 
cent. 

“Folks thought that would end the 
thing, | wouldn’t be self-sup- 
portin’, but Jotham had different idees. 
He simply moved his pool-tables and 
truck up from the old shop, and now 
he’s got the finest place of the kind on 
the Cape, rent free. 

““T told you ’twould 
billiard-saloon, didn’t I, 
says, chucklin’. 


““Jotham,’ says 





vecause it 


make a LOC »d 


Beriah?’ he 


ee 
I, ‘of 
you're a perfect wonder.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ 


men’s club as sufferin’ 


your kind 


ed that 


from acute poli- 


says he, ‘I diagno 


tics. I’ve been doctorin’ that disease 
for a long time. The trouble with you 
reformers, he adds solemn, ‘is that, 
when it comes to political doin’s, you 


ain’t practical.’ 
“As for Stingy Gabe, he shut up his 
York. 


through with helpin’ the 


fine house and moved to New 
Said he was th 
moral tone. 

“When I die,’ he says to me, Sf I 
go to the bad place I may start in re- 
formin’ that. It don’t need it no more’n 
East Harniss does, but ’twill be enough 

a | 
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sight easier job 


BUBBLES 


OF soap and water I have blown 
A bubble just this minute ; 


*Tis mine, and yet I do not 


own 


The rainbow in it. 


LEE 


FAIRCHILD. 
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Saal would be pretentious 
vr i to answer in a word 


% Wy 


UN 


the oft-recurring ques- 
N tion: “Are internation- 
\ al marriages happy?” 

M We put, however, this 

md query to an_ elderly 

Italian nobleman who 
had seen something of our compatriots, 
and even gone so far as to entrust his 
son to the keeping of a fair American 
wife. 

“Do you think,” we asked, “that the 
American girl marrying an Italian man 
stands as great a chance of happiness 
as though she were to wed one of her 
own countrymen ?” 

The Count T. smiled, and, enveloping 
his phrase in the sort of indirect lan- 
guage so dear to the Italian, he re- 
sponded : 

“Whom God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder. But—whom the 
Atlantic has put asunder let no man 
join together !” 

This imposing conclusion sums up 
the opinion of the older Europeans re- 
garding international marriages. Nev- 
ertheless, there are, in the present gen- 
eration, in Italy alone, forty Italians 
married to American women who, not 
because of their husbands’ titles merely, 
but owing to their own personal charm, 
intelligence, and ability, have taken a 
position of prominence in Roman so- 
ciety, as for example in a_ worldly 
milieu the Princess San Faustino, née 
Campbell; the Countess Gheradesca, 


0 
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née Taylor; the Princess Rospigliosi, 
née Bronson; the Princess Colonna, 
née Mackay, and in a philanthropic 


midst of social reformers the Marchesa 
Da Viti, née Dunham. 

Yet the most indulgent of us, when 
we hear the announcement made of an 


alliance between an Italian nobleman 
and an American girl, invariably evince 
the skeptical supposition that he “must 
be marrying her for her money.” 

Of course he is marrying her for her 
money—or, rather, if not exactly that, 
at least without the metallic wherewith- 
al he could not marry her at all. And 
if to us there is something slightly im- 
moral and altogether of bad taste in 
this material calculation, to the Italian 
there is in our system an irresponsibil- 
ity, a regardlessness for the future, 
which condemns it clearly. 

Love has its place higher in Italy 
than in any place under the sun. Love 
is something to endure all for, and to 
suffer death for, to murder and corrupt 
for; love is the paradise and the purga- 
tory upon earth, the beginning and the 
end, the only irrevocable and domina- 
ting passion, the naster. But love has 
nothing to do with marriage. Love is 
a poor affair for meeting the material 
demands of existence. Love cannot 
provide even the crust vhich it ¢ 
live upon. Marriage invelves a consid- 
eration not only for a:ciner, but for 
others; for the past generation whom 
the parents represent, and for the future 
descendants who shall be the offspring 
of the union. It is less a greed to pos- 
sess something for himself than a too 
clear knowledge of married life and the 
obligations it implies, which—as me- 
chanically as our puritan principles 
force us to what we think right—forces 
the Italian into providing, at the time 
of marriage, for whatever claims it is 
natural to suppose a family will make 
upon his purse. 

We must, therefore, look upon the 
Italian dot system as one prompted by 
a tradition which it would be positively 
immoral, in the eyes of the Italians, for 
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them to disregard. The reasons which 
explain, its existence rather increase 
than diminish for us its odiousness. 

Among the Italian sayings which are 
old and popular enough to have passed 
into the common language of the peo- 
ple, we find the horrible proverb: 

“Do not be kind to a child, for he will 
forget; nor to an old man, for he is 
going to die.” 

The essence of rapaciousness re- 
vealed in these words form what is 
known as the interessa, the meanness or 
ce‘culatingness of the Italian. He does 


nothing for nothing; he loosens. the 
purse-strings for investment only— 


never to give as we Americans under- 
stand the word. His generosity must 
be so placed as to bring him something. 
It is the unfruitfulness of a land that is 
overpopulated which fosters this seem- 
ing meanness. 

We have hope, and the ever present 
opportunity, to stimulate our energy 
and keep us aloof from stinginess. The 
Italian sees life in a country of worn- 
out chances and events. Everything 
has been tried to its limit; hope is 
mythical; one thing alone counts—se- 
curity; and this must be had at the cost 
of all moral qualities. 

low deeply ingrained and rooted 
within the very marrow of these peo- 
ple are their traditions, it is hard for us, 
whom every new incident of life modi- 
fies and transforms, to conceive. These 
old-time habits, or what we might call 
ridiculous obstinacies, and the hold they 
have upon the people, are best illus- 
trated by the picturesque occurrences 
of the every-day life in Italy. 

The broad stucco walls, which for 
generations have encircled the Italian 
country-place, have for an equal period 
of the time been the favorite resting- 
place for the Jadri, who, when the siesta 
hour calls, find no better couch to 
stretch themselves than upon this sun- 
lit surface. High or low, these walls 
in the early afternoon are sprinkled 
along with recumbent figures of idle 
beggars sleeping in the sun. 

From time to time one of these luck- 
less dreamers stirs too hastily, and, 
dropping from the clouds, he falls with 
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a dull thud to earth, whence he is 
picked up sometimes alive, sometimes 
dead, sometimes only maimed. Yet 
even such occasional sudden demise and 
the scandal that ensues concerning it 
alter in no degree the habits of the sur- 
viving fellow beggar, who, as before, 
stretches his full length along the wall 
top in the golden light, and sleeps and 
dreams. 

Stronger even than the instinct of 
self-preservation, tradition leads other 
victims to the grave. The elderly 
peasants and “poor old women” who 
mumble out their existence in the chilly 
shadows of the half-heated basilica 
carry with them not only the warmth 
of the reiterated ave, but the material 
comfort that radiates from a _ tiny 
brazier of coals, which, as they fade to 
ashes, send out a welcome heat. 

The poor old woman, taking her 
chair in church, places her feet upon 
the tiny tin of charcoal; she gathers her 
skirts about and settles down; she mut- 
ters and murmurs, she grows drowsy, 
she drops off to realize her paradise. 
But suddenly flames are about her—her 
skirt has caught fire! She is recalled to 
life and suffering with a rude awaken- 
ing. 

Yet does any one suppose for an in- 
stant that such an example, repeated not 
once but many times in a winter, can 
possibly disqualify the open brazier? 
Fi! for such ignorance of the all-power- 
ful, the rod of iron, the Italian tradi- 
tion ! 

The most hygienically intentioned in- 
spector with all his remonstrance 
rouses no more hopeful response from 
the next poor old woman, as she gath- 
ers her woolen skirts about her brazier, 
than the shrug of the shoulders that 
wish to shake all problems from them, 
accompanied by the gentle query, 
“Che vuole?” implying so evidently: 
“What do you expect me to do except 
what all poor old women have done 
since time immemorial before me?” 

And here is one of the dividing points 
of difference between the American and 
the Italian. We reserve all our spirit 
of adventure for practical questions; 
they expend all theirs upon emotional 
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subjects. We are free in everything 
else and restricted in love. The Italian 
is restricted in everything else and free 
in love. 

Oh! wonderfully free. How free we 
remember to have noted with amaze- 
ment in Naples one summer evening 
when the city was restored by the 
forestieri to its natives. 

There was a wall—a window—a flut- 
ter of white draperies behind the blind 
—a shadow that lingered below—a 
swift apparition that incarnated jeal- 
ousy—a blow—a cry—silence—a crowd. 
The crime was done. 

We drew near wit 





1 
} 


1 the others. 

le story was on every lip. In the 

10use, whose shutters now were closed 

| lived a young girl. she was 

courted by two boys of her own age, 
I 


about fifteen. One of these boys she 


loved. He came in the twilight, and 
she listened to him at her window ; but, 
however ardent his adoration, there was 


a more fatal intensity in the passion 


with which the other boy loved her ; 
he loved with that relentless determina- 





tion that heeds no obstacle, ac nis no 


restraint. It was he who had killed his 
sad at the very moment he was whis- 
pering promises for the future to his 
inamorata. 

When the crowd parted to let the 
police come and lay hands on the young 
murderer, he made no protest except 
this: 

“IT could not have done other 
Every one knows how I loved her.” 

And the crowd nodded and repeated 
his words with unquestioning 
hension: 

“He could not have done otherwi S. 
He loved her i 

The actual act of disposing of an- 
other life under all circumstan is re- 
volting. Yet the man who loves a wom- 
an well enough to die himself for her, 
or kill another, has ever been the type 
preferred in romantic literature ; and in 
life as well, when such a hero can be 
found, he stands a fair chance of win- 
ning his lady-love, unless—oh, a very 
modern unless—unless she be an 
American. 

To each country its sentimental psy- 


rc 
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chology. A glance at our neighbors, 
by that pertinent aid comparison, helps 
us to understand. Some traveler from 
the North has brought this fragment 
of Norwegian verse, which is illumina- 
ting as an example: 


He sat and gazed upon her, 

She was turning in a waltz, 

She smiled with ple: isure at every one. 
His heart was breaking— 

But no one knew it. 








She “ herself that night. 
When he came to say good-by 
She fell upon the ground. 

Bit ng ns she wept 


| st h 
But no one kn 





Slowly the passed 
One night he urned 
She no longer suff | 
In the eternal sleep 


1 
Her last thought had been for him— 


> 1 + 
But no one knew it 


[his expressive reserve, which out- 
live S t] e a¢ nv ot a parti oO and a sepa- 
i\ tli as Liy 2a } i lis. a « . i’s 
ration so keen as to cause death, is more 
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acceptable to the American than the 
reckles of the hot-bl ed Italian. 
In the open abandon of his attentions 
he becomes ridiculous to eyes adapted 
for puritan restriction and self-control. 
Thus have we recently seen a possible 
happiness turn to passing hilar- 
il pecau ol th Ovi lor t! il] too 
avcoressivel of thi r pre ite) 
The Marcl X., having paid cou us 
C t to oft tn \meric in | a es 
Vv » Nave nlivened Ron lo! 
few years, was not content 
oe . Vv 1) 
: i 
seemed le atiy 
r jul cal at p 
an to ¢ s, indeed, left 
alone, the y might have 
regretted her ail too hasty refusal of a 


great Italian title 

But this southern suitor could not 
trust to the stimulating effects of indif- 
ference. He followed his lady-love 
to Paris, and there, in the crowded and 
busy metropolis, he waited, day and 
night, before his lady’s window, some- 
times on foot, sometimes in a carriage, 
always vigilant, always supplicating. 

At the end of five days the American 
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girl’s father explained to the ardent 
Italian that he was “making a nuisance 
of himself”; and thus in disgust and 
ridicule ended an affair which, differ- 
ently comprehended, might have made 
two young people happy. 

For, no doubt, despite this overzeal- 
ous manner which to the Anglo-Saxon 
is so distasteful, there are bonds of sym- 
pathy uniting the Italian and the Ameri- 
can. 

Each possesses, in a generous meas- 
ure, the very qualities which the other 
obviously lacks, and yet there is ideal- 
ism common to both. 

Evidently what allures them to us is, 
first of all, their need of money; that 
acute and masterful need shown by 
those who have always had everything, 
whose properties and possessions are 
rare and fine enough to honor the 
money that keeps them up, whose man- 
ner in past pate has been to pay rather 
with blood than with copper, and whose 
character, by its simultaneous indiffer- 
ence and rapacity for things material, 
at the same time of the brigand 
and of the potions Seigneur, 

\gain, this nobility long trained to 
war, to th e dangers and adventures of 
1e soldier’s life, and deprived now of 

is rude mode of existence, adapts it- 
self with wonderful readiness to the 

ports which are dear to our Anglo- 
Saxon souls. We have with the Italian 
a common meeting-ground, whether it 
be in the world of automobiling, or of 
ballooning, or of hunting, or of the field 


Savors 


sports. 
\nd aside from material possessions 


] ag 1 _ . “709 
and occupations which can exercise the 


C rm of attrac 1 over the Italian, 

é are also in the American womah 
at least, a quickness of mind and a 
pcg of intellect, an eagerness and 


ippreciation of culture, which delight 
the Italian man. 

One of them, a young prince of Um- 
brian descent, «€ xplained to me 
American women. He 
was one of the splendid-looking men 
who seem to have laid aside their armor 
momentarily and to have stepped from 
ieval portrait. His features 
—the fine brow, the straight nose, the 


» his pref- 
erence tor the 
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eyes, the chin—were formed in .that 
mold which perfect breeding may cast. 

This is what our prince said: 

“There is no woman in the world so 
prepared to enjoy beauty and culture 
as the American. She has a readiness 
to see and to know, accentuated by the 
absence, in her country, of all that is 
very old and very harmonious. Her 
eagerness is all the more delightful be- 
cause her mind is trained, and because 
she has studied the classics and she pos- 
sesses a fundamental learning which no 
other women possess. Thus it is a 
pleasure to talk with her, to visit beauti- 
ful places with her, to study her appre- 
ciation, and to watch her adapt herself 
to all the finesse which it takes others so 
long to acquire. During this stage of 
her Italian experience she is attracted 
also to the Italian man. He seems to 
represent the very thing which she has 
found lacking in her own countryman. 
He has leisure, he is well read, he is her 
intellectual companion. So far,” the 
prince continued, “the relations are 
harmonious only.” 

“And afterward?” 

“Afterward, sometimes sooner, some- 
times later, there comes a sudden revul- 
sion on the American girl’s part against 
this man, who doesn’t ‘do anything,’ 
who is an idler, an unproductive mem- 
ber of society, who doesn’t work. She 










fee irritated with him, somewhat ex- 
asperated. She decides he must be 


good for nothing; that no matter how 
rich she may be, she w oulc | rather marry 
an American who work " 

Admitting the truth a this analysis, 
it is perhaps safe to say that some of 
the unfortunate Italo-American unions 
have been con umm ated in he first fair, 
careless rapture, w e later awakening 
to practical matters has rendered but 
more keen the bitterness that has ended 
in contempt and separation. 

And this contempt is not entirely one- 
sided! 

If there be, in our loyal republican 
hearts, an extra beat every time that 
work is mentioned, we must not forget 
that this acute attention to labor is a 
comparatively recent and essentially 
democratic enthusiasm. 
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The Italian, who begins each sentence 
with this preface: “I, a Latin of Rome,” 
has an altogether antiquated point of 
view regarding our idol—“work.” 
Work for him is the occupation of the 
peasant in the fields, the preoccupation 
of the bourgeois with his commerce; 
work is something strenuous and vul- 
gar; the sweat of the brow, the neces- 
sity, the daily bread acquired from a 
community in which our innate impor- 
tance cannot, single-handed, command 
a living. 

We have heard also one of the young 
Italian noblemen popular among the 
Americans in Rome ridicule the idea of 
the United States’ native proposing, for 
the further honor and consideration of 
his family, a coat of arms. 

“Where would the American get a 
coat of arms?” the Count M. asked, 
amazed. “How could he possess a 
motto in Latin?” 

The slight accent with which this 
question was made by the Italian of no- 
bility perhaps counterbalanced all the 
contempt which may have been awa- 
kened in the American girl’s heart by 
the Italian who doesn’t “do anything!” 

With this vocabulary of contempt, 
rapacity, self-interestedness, idleness, 
and uncontrolled passion before us, 
what can we oppose as an attraction 
sufficient to explain the multiple mar- 
riages that have, in spite of all, been 
consummated—and even happily so— 
between Italians and Americans? 

Let him who wonders visit Rome in 
the ‘“‘season.”’ 

We have heard enough in America 
of the sans-géne and the Jaissez-aller. 
We know, those of us who have not 
neglected our worldly education, that 
the freer we are in our manners, the 
more sure we are to be a “success.” 
Really good manners—so the fashion- 
able legend goes—are rather middle 
class. It is only those of us who are 
“somebodies” that care to do ‘“what- 
ever comes into our head.” We don’t 
follow the fashion, we set it! 

Banged and buffeted about by such 
a legend, the ordinary American, who is 
not sufficiently parvenu to take readily 
to bad manners and worldly authority 


‘ 


in the same chapter, awakens with a 
sense almost of rapture in Roman so- 
ciety, or, at least, to as much of it as the 
foreigner is allowed to see. There ex- 
ists in this society a combination fairly 
ideal—and which, for one reason or an- 
other, is elsewhere almost extinct—a 
combination of informality and exclu- 
siveness. The Romans receive con- 
stantly; they receive once a week in 
their own houses; they offer no further 
attraction than conversation and tea; 
yet there are no salons so fermés! To 
be at the same time so important from 
a mondain point of view that you can 
receive not only whom you will, but 
that you may entertain them as you 
wish—this is the perfection attained by 
the Roman nobility. Who, outside of 
Rome, would still dare gather a hun- 
dred friends together, of an evening, 
about a tea-tray? 

This combination of exclusiveness 
and informality not only attracts Ameri- 
cans—who themselves avow that, for 
the smallest dinner in New York, they 
must be arrayed and attired as if they 
were going to a court—but there must 
inevitably be for the stanch republicans 
an irresistible charm in the entourage, 
the setting where they find their Roman 
hostesses. 

Those who “receive,” do so in verita- 
ble palaces. By merely traversing an 
antechamber such as that in the home 
of the Countess Taverna, née Ludovisi 
Buon-Campagna, one leaves behind, as 
one proceeds across the broad path of 
marble mosaics and under the vast, high 
ceiling of oaken rafters—one leaves be- 
hind all petty notions; one falls back ir- 
resistibly into the great and glorious 
past which has made Rome what it is. 

And if there has been, at first, the 
slight rebellion against idleness to which 
our Italian prince alluded, here, in one 
of the perfect homes of an Italian noble- 
woman, we fall to dreaming of tradi- 
tion and breeding, of inherited obliga- 
tions and treasures—and debts 
versus freedom and individual power, 
emancipation, and the crude necessity 
for each generation to make its own 
reputation. 

Ah! such palaces! How can one re- 
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sist them? Ceilings that seem scarcely 
less menacing than the sky itself, so 
lofty are they; room after room with 
portrait-covered walls, treasures of an- 
cient art stored here and there in the 
corners of salons so vast that royalty 
alone could help replenish them. How 
resist this double allurement of beauty 
and tradition? 

We have heard one American declare 
in accents that defied contradiction : 

“It is certainly better for an Italian 
man to marry an American girl for her 
money than to let a property and palace 
like the Borghese pass into outside 
hands!” 

Better for the Italian man, yes. 

But for the American girl? 

Just what are the results of these 
marriages which, if not made actually 
for money, at least are made with the 
Italian who could not, without the 
aforesaid money, marry at all! 

The chances against happiness are 
great—there is perhaps one marriage 
in ten that does not turn out a failure. 
But then the chances of unhappiness for 
the American girl in any marriage are 
greater than her chances of happiness. 
She is brought up to think first of her- 
self. And then of others? No, not 
even then. She looks at all things in the 
beginning and in the end from her own 
point of view. What joy she may bring 
to others is not a question she can con- 
sider. Her egoism is natural; it is the 
imperative instinct of the young in a 
nation that is young. 
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She is, as is the woman in all coun- 
tries, the standard-bearer of the nation. 
She is the woman par excellence for 
whom the future counts more than the 
past, and who, from this very fact and 
the youth and hopefulness it implies, 
carries with her a sure seduction. 

As the American landscape charms 
by its freshness and its unexpected pos- 
sibilities, so the American girl allures 
by her dominating characteristic, which 
is hope, the promise of something new. 

Our diversity of heredities and ori- 
gins, moreover, gives us the various 
types which are depicted in our fiction 
as the heroines of “The Great Divide,” 
“Daisy Miller,” “The Grandissimes,” 
“The House of Mirth.” If these para- 
doxical and contradictory young women 
provide diverting subjects for romantic 
literature, they as surely complicate our 
present task of generalizing upon the 
international marriage. 

Everything—more 
than elsewhere—depends upon the in- 
dividual. The French jeune fille, the 
German Backfisch, the Italian ragazza 
are brought up by rule, as their mothers 
and grandmothers were brought up be- 
fore them. When a man marries one 
of these long-trained and highly civ- 
ilized fiancées he knows fairly well what 
to expect. 

With the “free-born” American girl 
he must be prepared for surprises. And 
according to the nature of the surprise 
will the result of the marriage be hap- 
py or unhappy. 


in our country 
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QUATRAINS 


LMOST beyond the fancy’s test 
Would be the keenness of one’s zest, 
Could one command, for just an hour, 
Omnipotence of Worldly power. 


But, in its pure delight and glow, 
One perfect hour of love to know, 
Would make glad even Sorrow’s eyes 
And Tartarus a Paradise! 


WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 
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The influence of the young girl on the theater. The opening of the season, The 
majority of the new plays by women. “Comic operas,’ as a rule, all alike. Of 
“The Time, the Place and the Girl,” “The Alaskan” and “The Dairymaids,” 
he last is the best. “Classmates” worse than puerile, *““The Movers” has a 
good theme, but is cheaply written. “The Man in the Case” of the slapstick 
order, All the new pl@ys from the French have met with some success; 
among them arte “The Thief” with Kyrle Bellew and Margaret Illing- 
ton; “My Wife” with John Drew and Billie Burke; and “Anna Karénina,” 
with Virginia Harned and John Mason. An appreciation of Richard Mansfield 


VER in France, where ter arouses about the same mental in- 
they take their drama _ terest as a bunch of violets, peso 
seriously and their du- about as much influence on the charac- 
ties flippantly, the ter of most people as does a box of 
young girl as an influ- chocolates. 
ence on the theater “Well, what of it?” some one rises | 








is absolutely unknown. to ask. “Supposing it does. Why 
To be told that he must make such a fuss about it?” 





shape his ideas or the construction of Unfortunately, the matter does not 
his play so as to suit the mentality and stop there. As they tell us in science, 
conserve the innocence of Ja jeune fille what to the visual sense is an achieve- 
—that would seem as insane to the ment, a finished and complete product, 


in reality the beginning of decay or 








Frenchman as would the proposition to is 
reorganize our American banking-laws the momentary marking of one stage in 
to suit the ideas of the matinée girls. a great development. Your fruit is 
The average American will laugh at hardly ripe before it is rotten. 
the comparison. “Business is business, Now, if the young-girl influence on 
the theater is another matter; it is a our theater simply ” luced a lot of 
place of entertainment, of amusement; _ silly plays. th atter would end there. 


it is a good thing that my wife and my 
children can Zo there without hearing 
anything that will offend them.’ 

The theater, in the eyes of the av- 
erage American business man, is a place 
for the women and the children, it is 
a place for the young people, a young 
man’s value as a “beau” being gaged by 
the frequency with which he takes the 
young woman to the theater. The thea- 





But the silly pl erow more numer- 
ous each year, the managers look with 
suspicion and distrust on anything that 
gets away in the slightest degree fron 
what is peg successful, and criti- 
cisin eventually becomes discouraged at 
continually suction that the Ameri- 
can people as a whole want better plays, 
and that we are not the nation of idiots 
that the managers take us for. 
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The immediate consequence? The 
season of 1907-08 opens with the ma- 
jority of plays making the most direct 
appeal not to the grown-ups, but to 
schoolgirls. To emphasize the ten- 
dency, the majority of the plays that 
opened up most of the theaters after 
the summer darkness were plays by 
women, The next step will be to turn 
the managerial end over to the so- 
called fair sex, and then the critics. 
Thus will the job be complete. 

Understand, that no righteous man, 
no right- thinking mind is going to ob- 
ject to woman having her proper share 
in the conduct of the various branches 
of the theatrical business—high-browed 
persons still refer to it as the “drama” 

and surely it would be unrepresenta- 
tive drama in which there would not be 
felt her influence. But what I think 
we have the right to object to, is that the 
ternal She, especially the Eternal 
Young She, shall not be in control to 
the exclusion of all other interested per- 


sons. 
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‘But,” says this imaginary interlocu- 


‘we women do not con- 





trol the so-called musical comedies, and 
ively they are far more vulgar and 
cheap than the ‘Brown of Harvard’ 
style of play, where the influence of the 
matinée girl is so evident.” Perfectly 
true; the “musical-mélange-cocktail,” 
eic., represents the worst masculine 
just as the other represents the 
least feminine brains 
The man of vigor—and unrestrained 
vigor readily turns to coarseness—finds 
the average popular play tiresome and 
unappealing, its humor childish and its 











ntiment may ‘kish, and eventually he 
turns for relief to a couple of knocka- 
ut comedians, an ogling soubrette, 
la lot of chorus girls whom not even 
the most susceptible would ever accuse 


unsophisticated or sentimental. 
fore, I hold that the Matinée- 
irl School of Drama is dire ctly respon- 
ble for the vulgarity and cheapness of 
our musical comedy. Where there is 
qual attraction for both sexes we are 
ound to believe that there is health 
Where they divide there is something 
wrong, and in making the drama silly 
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and foolish the young girl has driven 
brute man to those abodes of song and 
dance in which he finds so much gut- 
tural satisfaction. 

So much for the theories, and now for 
the facts. 

The season of 1907-8 opened up 
much earlier than usual, not because 
there was any particular demand on the 
part of the public for an early open- 
ing, but because a general impression 
prevailed among managers that there 
was a lot of ‘good money going to 
waste” on the roof-gardens that they 
thought they ought to have. 

The business-end of the theater has 
begun to realize that during August 
there are hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple visiting New York from far-away 
places and that they would just as leave 
go to a theater on a hot night as any- 
where else. 

“Look at them!” I heard one man- 
ager exclaim, during one of the cool 
nights of August. “Look at them!” 
And with a broad sweep he indicated 
the crowds that were passing up and 
down Broadway in front of closed thea- 
ters. “Every one there represents at 
least a dollar and a half, and most of 
them will get out of town before we 
open up.” 

The early opening of the theater is, 
therefore, no wild rush based on es- 
thetic or philant thr pic motives, to which 
suggestion I once heard one of the few 
clever managers retort: “For that 
matter, the people *s inte rest is not based 
on such motives, either. 

The opening fusillade of plays began 
about August twelfth with a comic 
opera, and as the new plays of the sea- 
son naturally divide themselves into 
three divisions—like ancient Gaul—we 
will turn our attention to the new comic 
operas first. When we say “new comic 
operas” we hope no one will believe 
that the writer is as guileless and gulli- 
ble as the phrase implies. For “new 
comic opera” has long ago taken its 
place with the snakes of Ireland. 

Year after year the trained and tamed 
theatrical “sits in” at performances of 
“comic operas,” weakly pretending to 
be unpretentious under such shallow 
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cognomens as “musical mélange,” “mu- 
sical cocktail,” “musical frivolity,” etc. 
Now and then there’ will be one that 
will have something in it that will com- 
mend it to the person who likes this 
class of thing, but as a rule they are all 
alike, varying only in the degree of 
coarseness, the number of chorus 
women employed, and the prominence 
of the stars involved. A fat man with 
a large mouth generally furnishes the 
fun. A tall young man with a stiff 
neck, a gelatinous face, and a “tenor 
uniform’’—with apologies to the Navy 
—furnishes the “sentiment.” Some 
young woman, who ought to be in the 
chorus but who has been “fortunate” in 
her Wall Street speculations, sings a 
song, at the end of which chorus women 
enter from the wings holding each other 
by one leg, carrying Teddy bears or 
concealing electric lights in their hats 
or some other equally foolish invention 
that is immediately greeted by an audi- 
ence, consisting mostly of “cappers” 
and song-publishers, as “great, big hit,” 
etc. 

“The Time, the Place, and the Girl,” 
one*of these concoctions, had the dis- 
tinguished honor of opening the season 
at Wallack’s Theater. It was just a 
trifle more inane and a trifle more vul- 
gar than the average. It was written 
by—but why mention his name? Per- 
haps in his home he is a dutiful son, an 
amiable husband, and an affectionate fa- 
ther. Let him rest in peace. Its career 
was brief, though it is said to have ap- 
pealed greatly to a Chicago audience. 

Following swiftly came “The Alas- 
kan,” a more pretentious effort to fol- 
low the old lines of comic opera, but 
one that was damned at the very start 
by an incapable cast. The music in this 
piece was good, but it was good when 
it was heard for the first time, many, 
many years ago. The particular hit in 
this piece was a song about a “Totem- 
pole,” during the singing of which a 
number of chorus men, built up to look 
like totem-poles, march on and off the 
stage making squares, crosses, stars, 
etc. Marvelous! Marvelous! 

With the production of “The Dairy- 
maids,” at the Criterion Theater, we 
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had our first view of what the English 
are to send us in the way of comic 
opera. There is no doubt that our 
cousins on the other side do these things 
much better than we do. At least, the 
tone is better, and such mild effect as 
is aimed for is not along the line of the 
so-called stage inventions. There are 
three or four men in England who are 
writing light music that has some real 
claim to originality, and while the Eng- 
lish humor is an awful jest, it can be 
“arranged” so as to produce an occa- 
sional laugh. The music of “The 
Dairymaids” is delightful, but little or 
no attempt had been made on the first 
night to Americanize the lines. The 
consequence was that the audience lis- 
tened to long stretches of the kind of 
dialogue that was about as joyously 
scintillating as a London fog. Since the 
first night, however, changes have been 
made, and that clever English comedi- 
an, Huntley Wright, now speaks a lan- 
guage that we can understand. 

We now pass on to the second divi- 
sion of the season’s opening. 

I have often thought, as I came down 
Broadway and noted the alacrity with 
which people were climbing on the 
“Seeing-New-York” and the “Take-in- 
Chinatown,” etc., automobiles, that 
there was fame and fortune in it for the 
critic who would go into that business, 
and standing on the foot-board of one 
of those “Rubberneck” wagons, mega- 
phone to the eager-eyed Uitlanders the 
merits and attractions of each play as 
the automobile swept by the theater. 
Picture to yourself any of the distin- 
guished gentlemen who uphold the 
drama in New York, and there is not 
one of them, from the most serious to 
the most frivolous, who would not cut 
a dashing graceful figure as he ex- 
pounded his views on the present state 
of the histrionic art. 

But, passing on. 

The “straight” plays by American 
authors, emphasized, as I have said be- 
fore, the fact that the Young Girl was 
in the ascendent. The first important 
opening of this kind was that of the 
“Classmates,” by Margaret Turnbull 
and W. C. De Mille. Mr. Robert Ede- 
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son was the star. To say that the play 
was puerile would be to flatter it. It 
was infantile. It had about as much ap- 
peal to a grown-up intelligence as had 
“The Boys of Company B,” or some 
of the similar dramatic efforts that 
have come up for notice. 

Let us imagine that we are in the 
theater and that the orchestra has 
ceased to play to unheeding ears. The 
curtain goes up and we are confronting 
three tents that represent a camp at 
West Point. Several young men wear- 
ing the uniform of cadets come on and 
discuss their affairs, slap each other on 
the backs, and say “funny” things to 
one another in a manner that shows that 
they know that somebody is watching 
them. You can tell from their strained 
endeavors to be graceful, even if you 
could not tell it from the peculiarly 
stilted way that they talk, that they 
know that they are not behaving as they 
ordinarily would—granted that they are 
really cadets—you see I am willing to 
admit that they are cadets. In a few 
minutes you are obliged to come to the 
conclusion that they are trying to make 
a pleasant impression on somebody. 

That person, of course, is you, the au- 
dience. And once the intelligent thea- 
tergoer has grasped the fact that au- 
thor and actor are conscious to asnerv- 
ous degree of the onlooker, he knows 
that he is going to see a play and acting 
which will be false as a work of art and 
theatrical at every point. 

What I contend is, that we cannot 
have good acting as long as the actor 
is continually posing and wondering all 
the time if he is making the proper ef- 
fect on his audience. What I contend 
is, that we cannot have good plays that 
are written without enthusiasm, written 
without forgetting, at least part of the 
time, that there is an audience, and writ- 
ten with some personal feeling and per- 
sonal expression. 

“Classmates,” even in its conception, 
is a play written for the young theater- 
goers or for the old theatergoers with 
young intellects. In the first act we see 
two cadets at West Point, rivals for the 
same girl’s hand. The villain-cadet, al- 
though young in years, is ripe in theat- 
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rical experience. For when he hears 
that the hero-cadet’s father is suscepti- 
ble to liquor, he furnishes him with suf- 
ficient “redeye” to put his rival in a dis- 
graceful position. 

Rather futile melodrama is intro- 
duced at the end of the act by having 
the hero strike the villain in such a way 
as to affect his eyesight. The villain- 
cadet goes off to South America and is 
lost, and the hero-cadet thereupon shows 
that he is an all-wool-and-a-yard-wide 
hero by volunteering to go south and 
bring him back to mother. 

The third act shows the wildernesses 
of the Amazon where the villain-cadet 
is walking up the main street of the 
forest, patiently waiting to be discov- 
ered. The boat is on time, and pres- 
ently the hero appears in a very much 
distressed condition. An endeavor is 
made to create suspense by making us 
believe for a very short while that both 
hero and villain will die of thirst in the 
forest. It seemed very futile, for one 
could not get over the impression—the 
whole play was so false and so obvi- 
ous—that somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the Thirty-ninth Street of the 
Amazon River the rescuing-party was 
waiting. 

The play concludes with the usual 
twaddle; the deceived heroine discov- 
ers that the villain is villainous and the 
hero heroic. 

Mr. Robert Edeson is one of our 
young actors who has no little populari- 
ty. What most impressed one with his 
work in “Classmates” was its extreme 
artificiality and his continuous use of a 
few tricks. Somebody has said that 
there are fifty-seven muscles in the face 
—Mr. Edeson never seems to use more 
than three or four of them. He has 
one expression for sincerity, another ex- 
pression for laughter, and the third for 
anger. His face keeps moving from 
one expression into the other, but there 
is never any subtlety, never any sug- 
gestion that would justify one in calling 
Mr. Edeson a real actor. 

On September third, at the Hackett 
Theater, a play by a more capable 
woman, Miss Martha Morton, was pro- 
duced, and here one came nearly seeing 
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a real bit of dramatic work. “The 
Movers,” as it is called, is supposed to 
be the story of a certain stratum of New 
York life, in that it depicted a class of 
people who are always living up to their 
incomes and a little bit more, people 
whose sole ambition is to make a good 
“front.” One went to the theater with 
expectations. 

Miss Morton’s work, however, 
fered from the same limitations 
mark the “Classmates,” by Miss 
bull. Her dialogue was always 
ficial, and her actors—this, I in 
was the fault of the person w 
hearsed them—never for one moment 
suggested real life. At the end of the 
play one was sharply disappointed, for 
the theme had almost seemed capable 
of writing itself, and the failure of the 
play might justifiably be set down to 
intentional writing down to the lowest 
level of intelligence. 

do not see that anything is to be 
gained by discussing “The Man In the 
Case,” a play by another lady, Grace 
Livingston Furniss, produced the fol- 
lowing night at the Madison Square 
Theater. The humor was all of the 
slapstick variety, slapsticks tied with lit- 
tle pink ribbons, while the sentiment 
was a concoction of baby-food and ice- 
cream soda. 


suf- 
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lagine, 
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The third division of the 
openings brings us to the French plays 


all of which have met with some suc- 
cess. The most important of these 
three is “The Thief,” the work of Mon- 


dramatic 
literary cousin 


Psy cl 1¢ vc \o- 


sieur Henry Bernstein, the 
grandson of Scribe, a 
1 1 


sardou and an intimate 
i f D’Ennery. The 





S¢ rious 
are apt to turn up their 
noses al any man who shows the influ- 


i ae 
yy Scripe 


that marvelous author of 


which 
genius for construction. But 
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sanaiie play is coming into its 


ence ¢ 
four bun age d pieces, every one of 


f 


11 
i} 


> we 
nae er . \7 Dive 
own again, and \ n, as in Mr. bern- 
stein’ work, there is back of it an 
ability to hold one’s interest from the 
rise of the curtain to the fall, there is 
every reason why it should. 
The " 


The main trouble with “ Chief” is 
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that a great ability has been devoted to 
what is not a great theme. A wife has 
stolen money from her friend, and as 
an excuse for the crime she pleads love 
for her husband. She was afraid that 
unless she dressed as well as the women 
about her he would fall in love with 
one of them; and so, from what is an 
understandable desire, she was moved to 
crime, not quite so understandable. The 
introduction of a young man who is in 
7 ve with the erring wife is not worthy 

Monsieur Bernstein’s talent, though 
it goes to make the play an exciting 
melodrama. 

The piece was well played by a small 
company. Miss Margaret Illington, a 
young actress who has recently come 
to the front rank, was most vivid and 
real in the e where the husband dis- 
covers that she is the thief. On the 
other hand, Mr. Kyrle Bellew was dis- 
tinctly disappointing, clever actor that 
he is. In the most intense scenes one 
could not get over the impression that 
even the slightest elevation of the eye- 
brow was a matter of mathematical cal- 
culation. 

It J a curious thing about “My 
Wife,” the other important French play 
seen i first few weeks of the season, 
that it was having a run in Paris when 
Monsieur Bernstein offered his play, 
“The Thief,” to the ( — nase Theater. 


scen 


The manager of the theater said that he 
would produce cae Bernstein’s 
play immediately after the run of “My 
Wife” (Mademotselle Josctte, ma 


fem- 


‘ 


me) but the author of “The 7 
plied that he didn’t care to 
long, as he had read - 
knew it was going to be a great suc- 
l 
i 








cess. Thus do the b iren dwell to- 
gether in unison in Paris, an ¢ llent 
example for some of our American 
drat ists who gather in the foyer on 
first nights and roundly roast the work 
Oo} L ¢ nir r 

My WV S ie work of Paul 
Gay it | Robert Charvay, two 
French journalicts who have written 
between them about a dozen comedies 
They, too, are grandchildren—dramat- 


ically—of 
they n 


Scribe, but unlike Bernstein 
1ake no pretense of being what the 
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call “thinkers.” 


French 
ceived an 
old bachelor marrying his ward—“just 


They have con- 
amusing situation, that of an 


for a year.” The young girl is led to 
make this astounding proposition be- 
cause once married she will be free to 
get a divorce and then marry the man 
she loves. The marriage takes place, 
and the young girl remains ‘“Mademoi- 
selle” until she and her “formal” hus- 
band fall in love with one another, af- 
ter which they go happily on forever. 
Much of the material that made the play 
laughable in: the French has been elim- 
inated, but it still remains a clever and 


charming piece. Mr. John Drew does 
me excellent light-comedy work, and 
liss Billie Burke, a young American 
girl who has lived and acted abroad, is 
delightful, simply delightful. So well 





loes she fit the part that one wonders 
whether she can play anything else. 
The third Parisian success to come to 
York was Edmund Guiraud’s 
dramatization, alleged, of ‘Tolstoi’s 
novel “Anna Karénina,” which was pro- 
duced at the Herald Square Theater, 
Virginia Harned in the title-rdle. 
here is little of Tolstoi in the original 
I*y and there is little of the 


I‘rench play, 
original play in the American adapta- 


New 








tion. The tragic death of Anna, as 
written by Tolstoi, is retained through- 
out, and it will be this, with its great 
enic affect, which will make the play 
cessful in this country, if successful 


Guiraud is a dramatist 
but the man who would 
suggest one of the greatest 
novels of the age would have to be of 


it is. Monsieur 
of much ability, 


endeavor to 


the enormous mental caliber of the Rus- 
sian humanist himself. The French 
play is a most interesting one to read, 


but the American version is filled with 
a melodramatic clap trap. The best act- 


ing in the piece is furnished by John 
Mason, who has never done anything 
more striking than his portrayal of 


is, the unfortunate husband of the 
nore sth et Anna. 
last has been left that which 
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to many should seem first among the 
theatrical events, if indeed one can call 
that an event, which is, after all, the 
Great Summing Up. For the past few 
years there have been many rumors 
about his ill health, but even to those 
who knew, the death of Richard Mans- 
field came with saddening surprise. He 
was not a great actor, he was not an 
amiable personality, but he was clever 
to a greater degree than any other ac- 
tor on the American stage. He was a 
master of the art of make-up and de- 
tail, and had his mannerisms not strati- 
fied at an age when he should have 
been on the wild hunt for instruction, 
his would have been a name to go down 
into history. 

\s it was, he left behind him a repu- 


tation for great discrimination, intelli- 
génce in stage matters, and what in 
these days is more remarkable, he was 


desirous of doing something that was 
really. worth while. He selected plays, 
it was true, that gave him great per- 
sonal opportunity, as he thought, but he 
picked plays that had back of them the 
biggest names in literature. 

Nor shall we forget his Al 
“Le Misanthrope,” though we shall try 
not to remember his bouncing Richard 
the Third and his peculiar Peer Gynt. 

There is, I think, a particular sadness 
that attaches to the death of the actor, 
whether he be great or merely popular. 
[ once heard Henry Irving say that the 
actor should not complain of his vicis- 
situdes, because he of all artists came 
always face to face with those who ap- 
preciated and perhaps loved him. No 
one stands belaes the marble of the 
sculptor and throws his hat in the air; 
pes writer is not greeted with applause 

s he concludes his most telling chapter, 
and the painter passes unknown through 
many a crowd. 

Not so the actor. His work is him- 
self, he carries it about him, he is as 
great as his art, but, and this Sir Henry 
forgot to add, the actor alone leaves be- 
hind but a name. 


ceste, in 



















The present number of Ainslee’s, 
the authors for the December number. 


piece of George Ade’s 


nonsense, 


“Ewing’s Lady” a notable serial. 
Kate Douglas Wiggins’ “New Chroni- 
cles of Rebecca’ suffers a little by comparison, 
“The Lone Star,” by Eugene P, Lyle, a 





(Archibald 
Lowery 


Sessions 


Some of 


“T he Slim Princess” a typical 


spitited story of adventure in pioneer days. Jane Wardle’s “The Artistic Tem- 
petament” commonplace in the extreme. “Painted Rock,” by Morley Roberts, 


replete with genuine human nature, 
Lawrence Mott’s work. 
John H. Whitson. 
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{i fiction in this number 
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though the probability 
is that most readers 
prefer to find them out 
for themselves and will 
Sn oR do so—being a particu- 
larly discriminating class—still they 
may also find some interest in making 

comparisons as to points of view; the 
more so, perhaps, because they can 
make such comparisons without the 
chance of having their own conclusions 
challenged. 

We think that there will be very lit- 
tle difference of opinion about Harry 
Leon Wilson’s new novel, “Ewing’s 
Lady,” which is continued in this num- 
ber. To be sure, it is a serial story, but 
in spite of that fact, we do not believe 
that it will be made the target of the 
bromidic declaration: “I never read 
serials.” If, by chance, any one who 
reads this department is addicted to the 
habit of omitting serial stories simply 
because they are serials, we hope that 
he may be induced, by way of experi- 
ment, for once to_m ike an exception 
and read “Ewing’s Lady.” If he is dis- 
appointed in it, he will at least be con- 
soled in knowing that he grieves less 


Bs 

















Quite interesting is 
Maud H. Yardley’s “Sinless” not in very good taste 


“To the Credit of the Sea” the best of 


“The Castle of Doubt,” by 


than the publishers in the frustration of 
his hopes. 

In anticipation of the publication of 
“The Key,” by Morley Roberts, a few 
remarks-were made in these pages last 
month, and those who read the story 
now have their opportuntty to decide 
whether or not those remarks were en- 
titled to any consideration. 

Mr. H. F. Prevost-Battersby has been 
a more or less frequent contributor to 
AINSLEE’S, and his stories have never 
failed to suspend the taciturnity of read- 
ers. They seem to make an appeal 
which is universal, and, therefore, at- 
tention is directed quite confidently to 
“The Voice of Duty,” on page 91. 

Another short story which is especial- 
ly recommended because of its delight- 
fully irresistible humor is “The Refine- 
ment of Ab,” by Mary H. Vorse. 

Some of our readers who have com- 
plained because of an intermission in 
Robert FE. MacAlarney’s series of 
stories under the title “The Chauffeur 
Crook,” will — presumably — be some- 
what appeased by the chance to read 
another one in this number. And it 
may be said here, by the way, that the 
December number will contain still an- 
other. 

One further matter in 
with this issue is to be noted, 


connection 
namely, 
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an article on Paderewski, on page 84, 
which gives some interesting details 
about the great pianist which are new, 
at least in the intimacy with which they 
are handled. 

Of the December number we are dis- 
posed to speak with some reluctance, be- 
cause we do not wish to be inadvertent- 
ly betrayed by our own enthusiasm into 
the use of extravagant terms. There- 
fore, we will be content to say that some 
of the contributers will be Harry Leon 
Wilson, Henry C. Rowland, Ralph 
Henry Barbour, Arthur A. Knipe, Edith 
Macvane, Mrs. John Van Vorst, and 
Robert E. MacAlarney. 


ee 


Kate Douglas Wiggin has revived 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm in “New 
Chronicles of Rebecca,” published by 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. 

The book suffers a little by com- 
parison with the first, as might be ex- 
pected, for “sequels” must inevitably be 
written with a mixture of motives from 
which the first creative effort is usually 
free. We find here, of course, a more 
mature Rebecca—she is brought from 
early girlhood to the beginning of 
womanhood, her eighteenth year—and 
the reader can hardly help wishing that 
he could have been left with his rec- 
ollections of the child even while he 
concedes the skilful and logical develop- 
ment of the qualities which made her 
childish character a notable one in fic- 
tion. 

The most interesting, perhaps be- 
cause the most reminiscent, of the new 
chronicles is that on Rebecca’s thought- 
book, which had its inception in the sug- 


gestion by Miss Dearborn, the school- 
teacher, that the girls should keep 
diaries. It was a serious business with 


Rebecca; she took it partly as an in- 
spiration for the future. At the end of 
an elaborate title-page she says: “It is 
not now decided whether Rebecca Row- 
ena Randall will be a painter or an au- 
thor, but after her death it will be 
known which she has been, if any.” 
She is anxious to leave a facsimile of 
her footprints on the sands of time be- 
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cause, she says, “if I should die to-night 
I know not who would describe me 
right. Miss Dearborn would say one 
thing and brother John another. Em- 
ma Jane would try to do me justice, 
but has no words; and I am glad Aunt 
Miranda never takes pen in hand.” 

She has the liveliest and most inter- 
ested sympathy in the love-affair of 
Emma Jane and Abijah Flagg, feeling 
at the same time that “everything that 
they said or did, or thought or wrote, 
or hoped or feared, seemed so inade- 
quate.” 

The book closes with the suggestion 
that her interest in her friends’ love- 
story has its foundation in the possibili- 
ty of one of her own later on, though 
she apparently does not fully realize her 
true feeling for Adam Ladd. 


eH * 


“The Slim Princess,” published by 
Bobbs- Merrill Company, is a typical 
piece of George Ade’s nonsense, and if 
one is not so fastidious as to make ob- 
jections to the slangy hero, Alexander 
H. Pike, of Bessemer, Pennsylvania, he 
will find the book amusing enough. 

Kalora, the daughter of Count Selim 
Malagashi, Governor-General of Moro- 
venia, labored under the double disad- 
vantage, according to Oriental stand- 
ards, of being herself extremely slim 
and having a younger sister who was 
extremely fat, and therefore much 
sought for by eligible young Turks. 
Nobody wanted Kalora, at least none 
of the aforesaid eligibles, and she was 
unhappy, not merely on that account, 
but also because her undesirability made 
her sister’s marriage difficult, and thus 
introduced discord into the family-cir- 
cle. 

Mr. Pike’s appearance, however, puts 
an entirely different face upon matters. 
Kalora’s willowy type of beauty es- 
pecially appeals to him, and his breezy 
unconventionality charms her; the gov- 
ernor-general is satisfied with the young 
man’s account of his wealth and social 
position as the possessor of eighteen 
million dollars, a Noble of the Mystic 
Shrine, a Knight Templar, and Grand 
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Exalted Ruler of the Elks; and Jencka, 
the fat sister, is delighted at the pros- 
pects which her sister’s marriage opens 
for herself. 

The story is told in Mr. Ade’s most 
characteristic, and, therefore, most 
amusing, vein. 


eH e 


Why “the artistic temperament” 
should be uniformly associated with one 
form of immorality is something that 
must puzzle the ordinary man who is 
accustomed to do most of his own think- 
ing. The phrase itself is a favorite one 
among pseudo artists, les précieuses, to 
distinguish themselves from the ordi- 
nary run of mortals who are subject to 
accepted rules of moral responsibility, 
and its use has degenerated into a sort 
of vulgarity. 

To use it as the title for a novel, 
therefore, is to invite unfavorable pre- 
conceptions, which, in our opinion, are 
justified in the case of Jane Wardle 
book, published by McClure, Phillips & 
Co. It is not an attractive, or even in- 
teresting book, either as a story or as 
a literary effort; neither the casual read- 
er nor the critic can find much in it 
that is not commonplace. The tale is 
somewhat sordid, made so chiefly by the 
principal characters, Stephen Cartmel 
and Delia Blaicklock, who, so far as a 
careful reading has disclosed, have no 
really redeeming qualities. 

Cartmel’s “artistic temperament 
prompts him to yield to the physical at- 
tractions of the wife of one of his old- 


est friends, and Delia herself has not a 


” 


single charm aside from her mere pret- 
tiness to excuse his weakness. John 
Blaicklock is not treated with a decent 
degree of fairness by the author It is 


easy to see that he has elements of 
strength in his character, but he is used, 
rather unscrupulously, merely as a back- 
ground to bring out more distinctly the 
showy Cartmel, even in his magnanim- 
ity, when he overtakes his eloping wife 
and friend. Of Claire Stanmore, to 
whom Cartmel is engaged during the 

riod of his affair with Delia and 
whom he finally marries, we are not al- 





lowed to see enough to become ac- 
quainted with her 

Stephen’s final success and his ac- 
cession to the presidency of the Royal 
Academy are detailed at the close with 
the precision of a guide-book, and he is 
permitted in the last paragraph to di- 
late upon the incapacity of the man of 
artistic temperament to sin against the 
beautiful—with the definite article— 
spiritual or material. 

If it be said, as possibly it may be, 
that the book is meant as a satire on 
the artistic temperament, the obvious 
answer is that it is very badly done. 
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“The Lone Star,” by ea P. Lyle, 
Jr., Doubleday, Page & s a story 
of the Texas revolution in : the thirties, 
and the establishment of the republic. It 
covers the preliminary period, the mas- 
sacres at Alamo and Goliad, and the 
final overthrow of Santa Anna and 
Mexican rul . by Houston at the battle 
of San lasiato. 

Among the notable characters in 
Texan history who play a more or less 
prominent part in the story are Sam 
Houston, Jim Bowie, Davy Crockett, 
and Stephen Austin. 

It is the narrative of Harry Ripley, a 
young fellow who, as a pioneer from 
New Orleans, went to Texas with 
Bowie and took an active part in the 
proceedings which led up to the revolt 
against Mexico in 1835. 

Like most novels of pioneer days, 
is full of adventure of the sort which 
never fails to fascinate, and the story is 
told with a skill in construction that 
holds the interest without flagging. In 


of 





he char- 





spite of the hig {1 ; 
acterization, the people of the book do 
not in themselves count for a great deal, 
because, in the nature of the case, events 
rather than persons make a larger and 
more effective appeal to the interest of 
its readers. 

Nevertheless, Harry Ripley himself 
succeeds very well in enlisting sympa- 
thy, not merely on account of his youth 
and the unusual experiences which 
helped to mature him, but for his un- 
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conscious courage and his apparently 
hopeless but finally successful love for 
Nan Buckalew, the Redlander girl. 

It is altogether a spirited tale and one 
which shows the author’s progress in 
his art since the writing of “The Mis- 
sourian,’ 


~~ oe 


“To the Credit of the Sea,” by Law- 
rence Mott, published by Harpers, is a 
book which may be considered either a 
collection of stories or a single lon 
story, according to the taste of the rea 
er. The eight chapters ord which the 
book is divided are sufficiently inde- 
pendent each of the others to make them 
eparate tales, and, on the other hand, 
as they all deal with the fortunes of one 
character, they may reasonably be con- 
sidered as a coherent sequence. This 
means, of course, that the book as a 
vhole is without plot, in the accepted 
sense, but, nevertheless, it is interest- 
ing, and, making due allowance for its 
type, is well done. In fact, none of Mr. 
Mott’s previous work seems to us quite 
as good as this. 

Jack Ellison, of whose adventures the 
book tells, is a Labrador fisherman liv- 
ing with his wife and little boy. He is 
obviously an Englishman, but from 
what part of En land he comes it is 
difficult to tell from his dialect. The 
book opens with a description of his re- 
turn home from one of his fishing-ex- 


l- 
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peditions and his almost immediate de- 
— ire again in search of a doctor for 
the boy, To’mie, who has been injured 
in an accidental overturning of a lamp. 

The descriptions are all spirited and 
realistic, and betray the author’s own 
d ep inter t in the theme and the peo- 
ple f his 

a» & 

\ good deal has been talk 1 writ 
ten abou og rance of many of the 
a rs who undertake st s of th 
West; criticism of this description has 
even been aimed at Bret Harte, of whom 
it has been said that he is, among West- 
erners, a subject of more or less mirth. 


If the so-called Western story is to be 


judged merely as a photographic repro- 
duction of characters and conditions, it 
may be that this sort of criticism is jus- 
tified, and Westerners themselves are 
obviously the only ones entitled to pass 
judgment. But actually it is open to 
any one, even an Easterner, to say that 
such a valuation is superficial and un- 
satisfactory, and that a slavish fidelity 
to facts is the last thing to be demanded 
in fiction. 

Mr. Morley Roberts has attempted to 
write some stories of the West, and, 
though he is not even an Easterner, but 
an Enelishman, it is undeniable that he 
has done his work extremely well. A 
collection of t “g stories in a volume en- 
titled “‘Paint Rock” is published by 
the |. 5. L i oan Canon: and all 
of them have the prime requisite of in- 
terest. If he d eau in every instance 
adhere strictly to the requirements of 
Western critics, he has at least filled his 
pages with a variety of genuine human 
nature, both primitive and complex. 
The characters act consistently as the 
average person would act under the 
conditions described, and it really makes 
little difference, therefore, whether or 
not the conditions existing in “Painted 
Rock” are such as may be found in a 
Texas town. 

The stories are all of them fresh and 
original, and are written in a breezy 
style that shows the author’s sympa- 
thetic knowledge of the world and his 
interest in and tolerance for all phases 
of human nature. 
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“The Castle of Doubt,” by John H. 
Whitson, Little, Brown & Co., is a story 


based upon morbid psy chic condition 
of the hero, Julian Randolph. The 
special disability from which he suffer 


is a loss of memory, technically called 


amnesia, though the condition described 
in the book is more like double person- 
ality than the state of aphasia which is 
amnesia specificalh 

iP ] 


Yandolph’s case was simply a sudden 
and utter forgetfulness of his past life, 
his friends, and his own affairs, though 
his circumstances were such as to offer 
every inducement for him to remember 
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He was a young man of means, happily 
married, with hosts of friends, and a 
prominent position in New York so- 
ciety, a combination to make him an ob- 
ject of envy—in a_ twentieth-century 
novel, at any rate. 

The story opens with an adventure in 
Central Park, which seems to him a 
clear case of kidnaping, but as the event 
is pulled off by a charming woman who 
seems very solicitous for his welfare, 
and who makes him at home in a “pa- 
latial residence,” his objections are easi- 
ly overcome, and he soon falls in love 
with her. The exigencies, not to say 
the proprieties, of the tale make it 
necessary that the reader should under- 
stand that the hero and the fair kid- 
naper are really husband and wife, but 
that his lapse of memory leaves him in 
ignorance of the facts. 

So much being settled, it is not diffi- 
cult to see that subsequent events will 
be full of interest capped by an entirely 
satisfactory climax. 


~ & 


If one is willing to overlook the in-: 
herent improbability of the episode upon 
which the story is based, he will not 
object, on purely technical grounds, to 
the subsequent development of a novel 
called “Sinless,” by Maud H. Yardley, 
and published by R. F. Fenno & Co. 

The predicament in which Boyd and 
Mrs. Forbes found themselves at the 
outset is startling, even to the most 
seasoned reader, not so much because of 
the originality of the situation as be- 
cause of the daring of the author in 
utilizing it. Conceding that a recovery 
is made from the shock, there can be 
no doubt but that there will be consid- 


erable interest in following subsequent 
complications which are obviously in- 
evitable. 

It is impossible, however, in spite of 
the interest with which he may pursue 
the tale, for one to rid himself entirely 
of his surprise and even skepticism or 
to lose completely the sense of the un- 
pleasant impression produced in the be- 
ginning. 

The morals of the book are not, it 
seems to us, in question, because there 
is really no immorality involved in the 
story. But this exemption does not ap- 
ply to the taste which permitted its 
writing and publication. 


Important New Books. 


“The Helpmate,” May Sinclair, Henry Holt 
“The Younger Set,” Robert W. Chambers, 
pa Appleton & Co. 

“Semiramis,” Edward Peple, Mofiat Yard 

oO. 

“The Fruit of the Tree,” Edith Wharton, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Merry Rockhurst,’ Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, Macmillan Co. 

“The Weavers,” Sir Gilbert Parker, Harper 
& Brothers. 

“The Adventurer,” Lloyd Osbourne, D. 
Appleton & Co. 

“Susan Clegg and a Man in the House,” 
Anne Warner, Little, Brown & Co. 

“His Own People,” Booth ‘Tarkington, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The Daughter of Anderson Crow,” George 
Barr McCutcheon, Dood Mead & Co. 

“The Shuttle,’ Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
F. A. Stokes & Co. 

“The Car of Destiny,” C. N. and A. .M. 
Williamson, McClure, Phillips & Co. 

“Arethusa,’ F. Marion Crawford, Mac- 
millan Co. 

“The Way of a Man,” Emerson Hough, 
Outing Publishing Co. 

“The Beaten Road,” Ellen Glasgow, Doub- 
leday, Page & C 








—————— 
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HOW MEN MAKE BIG SALARIES. 


BY VICTOR FORTUNE. 


The Story of Workers Who Make Their Work Pay Big Dividends—How They Do It. 


Does your work pay? 

Not just day wages, but a good, round, 
stiff salary. 

If not, why don’t you make it pay? 

You see men about you who earn dollars 
where you earn dimes, yet they work no 
harder than you. 

Why don’t you make your work count, 
tao? 

You can. 

What makes the difference? 

Not often. What then? 

In one word—training. 

To illustrate: A. M. Fowler, Spring- 
field, Mo., was a journeyman pattern- 
maker when he faced the proposition that 
now confronts you. 

HOW ONE MAN DID IT. 

His first step was to enroll for a Me- 
chanical Course in the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., an 


Luck? 


institution whose sole business it is to raise 
Mr. Fowler is 
Manager of the Phcenix 
loundry and Machine Company, Spring- 
field, Mo., at an increase in salary of about 
400 per cent. 


the salaries of workers. 


now General 


In telling how he made his work count, 
he writes: 

“T must say that I think the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools the greatest 
boon existing for the working man. In 
my own experience, they have been worth 
to me, without any exaggeration whatever, 
thousands of dollars.” 

That is one man did it. Take 
Russel Cooper, 2340 North 
Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Cooper was janitor of a church at 
the time he enrolled for the Electrical 


how 
another case: 


Course of the I. C. S. Within two years 
he became Electrician in charge of the 
Main Shop of the Terminal Railroad As- 
He is now Super- 
intendent of the Indianapolis Livht and 
Heat Company. 

“My earnings are now over six times 
as much as when I enrolled, and I can see 
even further progress ahead.” 

AN INCREASE OF 1,000 PER CENT. 

How G. A. Collins made his work pay 
would read like romance if it were not 
actual fact. Mr. Collins was a chainman 
with a Railroad Maintenance of Ways 
Department at the time of enrolling with 
the I. C. S. After a few months he was 
promoted to rodman, and then to transit- 
man. Not beire satisfied, he resigned and 
went into irrigation work for the govern- 
ment. Now he has an office of his own as 
Civil Engineer and, in addition, is Chief 
Engineer of a large coal company. He 
reports: “My earnings have been in- 
creased during this time nearly 1,000 per 
cent. I can .ecommend your schools to 
any ambitious and earnest man. The I. C. 
S. is certainly a wonderful institution.” 

1,000 per cent is a pretty fair return on 
the small investment required for an 
I. C. S. Course; isn’t it? 

Mr. Collins’ address is 717 New York 
Block, Seattle, Wash. 

Here is the name and address of another 
worker who made his work return big 
dividends with aid of the I. C. S., Joseph 
Cain, Searles, Ala. 

When Mr. Cain enrolled for one of I.C.S. 
Mining Courses he was a Mine Foreman at 
$90 per month. He now holds the position 
of Mine Superintendent with the Alabama 


sociation of St. Louis. 


He writes: 
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Consolidated Coal and Iron Company, at 
a salary of $225 a month. Mr. Cain says: 

“IT know of no other method than the 
I. C. S. by which a man can advance so 
quickly and surely.” 

Advancement quick and 
where you are, is the record of I. C. S. 
men throughout the world. At your pres- 
ent work, without the loss of a minute's 
time or a dollar’s pay, the I. C. S. takes 
you, trains you and shows you how to 
make that work pay, how to advance in it, 
or how to change to a more congenial 
occupation. 

The I. C. S. can do this because it has 
a staff of 2700 
people and an in- 
vested capital of 
$6,000,000 devoted 
to the express pur- 
pose of training 
you to make your 
work pav. 


sure, right 


When a man who 
is willing to do his 
part gets the I.C.S. 








was $3 a day when he enrolled for the 
Architectural Course. He tells us: “Pre- 
vious to this I had only a common school 
education, but the instruction given was 
so plain, so easy to follow, and so practical 
that | have now become a General Con- 
tractor, and my earnings range from $75 
to $100 a week. The I. C. S. is certainly a 
great blessing to the wage earner.” 

What Mr. Norberg says about the sim- 
plicity of his instruction is characteristic 
of all I. C. S. lessons and text books. 
They are easy to /earn; easy to remem- 
ber; easy to apply. 
school education is required, only the 


Not even a common 


ability to read and write. But one ob- 
stacle can stand in the way of the success 
oa 4. < SB. 
ambition. 


man—his own lack of 


Still another Californian who dates his 
rise from his enrollment with the I. C. S. 
is Albert K. Harford, 854 Fifty-third 
Street, Oakland, Cal. 

At the time of enrolling Mr. Harford 
held the position of engine-room store- 

keeper at $35 a 





organization behind 
him, 
think it ought to 
help—a little? 
Take, for instance, the case } 
of a young man like Wilson P. 
Hunt, Moline, Ill. While still 
a machinist’s apprentice, 20 
vears of age, Mr. Hunt enrolled 
for the Mechanical Course. On 
finishing the course and receiv- 


don’t you 





= month. Let him tell 








Gang Drills 
<M 
Moline Tool Company 


what happened in his 
own words: 

tools “For 
nel 


Taare) recs have to work for a 





those who 


living, there is no bet- 


~~ 
os ; ter way of advance- 


Moline Cool Co. 
soon man ment than through 
at ee the I..C. S. Their ex- 

Seed Cotens a0 Gane Oritle 

= 


cellent instruction and 


——e_| 











J) help enabled me to ad 





ing his diploma. he became a 
draftsman and then a machine 
Later he started the Moline 
Tool Company, Moline. T1l., becoming 
Secretary and Superintendent of the con- 
The I. C. S. supplied just the help 
needed by Mr. Hunt to realize his ambition. 

When Chas. E. Norberg, 1026 Albany 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal., got in line with 
the I. C. S., his income began to increase 


designer. 


cern. 


in a most surprising way. 
Mr. Norberg’s remuneration as carpenter 


FRO»? APPRENTICE TO PROPRIETOR, 


vance from one posi- 
tion to another rapid 
ly, and I am now Superiutendert of the 
Electrical Power Plant for the Pacific 
Steamship Company, at a salary of $200 
per month.” 


WHAT A BRICKLAYER DID. 


Does training pay ? Can you make it pay? 
Ask Daniel K. Albright, 319 McKean St., 
Kittanning, Pa. Mr. Albright writes: 

“When working as a bricklayer at 


oer 








ee 


er, 
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bricklayers’ wages, I was induced to en- 
roll in the I. C. S. After studying nights, 
through the perfect manner in which the 
schools carry on their instruction, | was 
soon able to read blueprints and was ap- 
pointed foreman at an increase of wages.” 

Note that the I. C. S. taught him, not 
to work harder, but to read blueprints-~- 
trained him to make his work pay. . 

Was Mr. Albright satisfied with this 
advance? Being a true I. C. S. man— 
never! Hear the rest of his letter: 

“Resigning this position (foreman), I 
entered the employ of the Kittanning 
Plate Glass Company, of which firm I am 
now General Superintendent, and my 
earnings are now nearly 600 per cent. more 
than when I enrolled. The I. C. S. in- 
struction is so simple and easily understood 
that any man may gain unspeakable good 
through it.” 

Knowing what he does now, how much 
persuasion do you think would be neces- 
sary to induce Mr. Albright to enroll with 
the I. C. S., if he had it to do over again? 
* WHAT WOULD PERSUADE YOU? 

If you were really awake to your own 
interests, how much persuasion do you 
think ought to be necessary to induce vou 


to write and ask how the I. C. S. can 
help you? 





But, you say, these men are exceptions. 
On the contrary, they are cases picked at 
random out of thousands of successful 
I. C. S. men. The I. C. S. has gone to 
the trouble of putting a thousand of their 
names and addresses with their stories in 
a book, which will be sent to you for the 
asking. The I. C. S. organization is so 
perfect that it reaches, instructs and trains 
these men in any state of the Union or in 
any part of the world. 

Here is former street railway worker 
T. T. Buzzill, care of J. E. Henry & Son, 
Lincoln, N. H., who writes: 

“I knew nothing about electricity when 
I took out my course in the I. C. S. I now 
have charge of the telephones and lights 
for J. E. Henry & Son, and my salary has 
been increased 100 per cent. / would never 
have been able to get above the pit work 
in the power house, if it was not for the 
instruction received from the I. C. S.” 

Another New Englander, Harry E. 
Green, Waterville, Me., a former transit- 
man, writes: 

“T now have an office of my own and 
have increased my earnings 200 per cent. 





















ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION BUILDINGS—I. C. 5. 


THE SOLE BUSINESS OF THIS GREAT INSTITUTION IS TO RAISE SALARIES, 
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My course has made me more valuable to 
my customers, and I have been enabled to 
understand many things which I could not 
have learned otherwise. I will gladly cor- 
respond with anyone desiring to better 
himself by taking a Course.” 

Henri B. Bixler, Akron, Ohio, a former 
mill-hand in a screen-door factory, testifies : 

“IT have advanced to Superintendent of 
Construction of the Tri-County Telephone 
Company, and have increased my earnings 
250 per cent. All this success I attribute 
to the I. C. S. I consider this method of 
instruction the best plan in existence for 
the young man who has his own way to 
make in the world.” 


A SURE AND QUICK WAY. 


The I. C. S. gives a man who has no 
regular trade or profession a paying start. 
Before enrolling with the I. C. S., Harry 
M. Moxley, 1427 Williams Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was office boy, farmer 
boy, and painter by turns. He writes: 

“After I had gone a short way in my 
Course, the Students’ Aid Department se- 
cured for me a position with a firm in 
Cleveland, and from that time I have had 
steady advancement up to my present 
position as chemist with the Cleveland 
Steel Casting Company. During this time 
I increased my earnings $80a month. My 
experience with the Schools proves that 
the I. C. S. plan is the most sure and quick 
way for any ambitious man to gain ad- 
vancement and increased earnings.” 

The Students’ Aid Department, which 
helped Mr. Moxley to obtain a higher 
position, is organized specifically to assist 
all I. C. S. men in their efforts to make 
their work pay. Its connection with the 
largest employers of trained men in the 
country has enabled it to place thousands 
of men in better positions at larger salaries. 
During 1906, voluntary reports were re- 
ceived from 3376 I. C. S. men who had 
been advanced in salary or position—only 
a fraction of the thousands who were 
advanced and did not report. What the 


I. C. S. did for them, it can and will do 
for you. 


ARE YOU GETTING YOURS? 


This is an era of unexampled wealth. 
These dozen men named are just a few 
of the thousands whom the I. C. S. has 
helped to place in the stream of prosperity. 
They are trained to get their share, and 
are getting it. 

Are you getting yours? 
not? It’s waiting for you! 

The I. C. S. points the way, but you 
must take the initiative. The first step is 
The expression of willingness 
must come from you. Are you willing to 
write to the I. C. S. and ask to be shown 
how to make your work pay? Or are you 
content to sit back with small wages and 
let your companions, who work no harder 
than you, walk off with all the rewards? 

Bear in mind, no man need leave his 
own state, or town, or work, Right where 
he is, the I. C.S.is most valuable. Jt goes 
to the man, stands by him, works with 


If not, why 


yours. 


him and for him, equipping him to secure 
that due share to which his energy and 
talents entitle him. 

Why labor for little, when with training 
you have the 
following coupon the position you prefer. 


may much? Indicate on 


Cut out coupon and mail at once. Do not be 
alaggardintherace! Make yourwork pay! 


Here is a List of Good Positions 





International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1199 W, SCRANTON, PA, 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked X 





Mechanical Drafteman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan, Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Curd Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

C'vil Service 
Chemiat 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

r. Engineer 


Arebitee’! Drafteman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 














Name 





Street and No — 


City —- State ___ 











A BLANK COUPON FOR YOU, 
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Steadies 


a Man 


All of a man’s real power 
comes from steady nerves and 
a keen, clear brain. 


Grape-Nuts 

















' . , ‘ . ‘ 
contains just the food elements Nature has stored up in 
wheat and barley, including the Phosphate of Potash which 
combines, in the blood, with albumen to repair and build 
up the cells. | 
It is a concentrated, partially predigested food and is a 
wonderful sustainer of the active, progressive, successful 
man. It’s food—not medicine. 
| 
; 10 days’ experience will prove. 


; “There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Why do Melba, Caruso, 
Sembrich, Scotti, Eames, 
Schumann-Heink, Plancon, Gadski and 


other grand-opera stars sing exclusively 
for the Victor ? 





Because these famous artists realize that the 
Victor is the only instrument that does full justice 
to their magnificent voices. 

They want every part of every selection to 
be as sweet and natural when they sing in your 
home as when they sing-on the grand-opera 
stage—and this can be accomplished only on 
the Victor. 

The foremost musical artists and critics 
recognize the Victor as the one instrument which 
exactly reproduces the living human voice with 
all its individual quality. Their judgment es- 
tablishes the Victor more firmly every day as the 


greatest of all musical instruments. 


Every month promptly on the 28th—the same date everywhere throughout the United States— 
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The Victor besides bringing 


to you the actual voices of the 






leading operatic singers, entertains 
you with the best music and fun of every kind 
by the world’s best talent. 

Sousa and his band; Arthur Pryor’s band, 
and many famous instrumental soloists make re- 
cords only for the Victor. 

May Irwin, with her delightful humor; 
the celebrated Haydn Quartet; and those ever- 
popular favorites Clarice Vance, Vesta Victoria, 
Alice Lloyd and Harry Macdonough are among 
the artists who make records exclusively for 
the Victor. 

No matter what kind of entertainment you 
want, you get the best and hear it at its best 
only on the Victor. acer” 


Go to the nearest talking-machine dealer and 
hear the Victor and you will understand why this great 
array of talent makes records only for the Victor. 
} Write today for catalogues. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Company, of Montreal 


Canadian Distributors 


the new Victor records for the following month are placed on sale, The latest music and the best. 
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Ancient 
and 
Glorious Glorious 
of of 
Cordials Cordials 


LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


“GREEN AND YELLOW— 































This famous Cordial, now made at Tarra- 
gona, Spain, was for centuries distilled by 
the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at 
the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
France, and known throughout the world 
as Chartreuse, The above cut represents 
the bottle and label employed in the put- 
ting up of the article since the monks’ ex- 
pulsion from France, and it is now known 
as Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the monks, 
however, still retain the right to use the 
old bottie and label as well), distilled by 
the same order of monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for 
hundreds of years and who alone possess a 
knowledge of the elements of this delicious 
nectar, 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, io 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole ‘Agents for United States, 


Tell the substitutor: 





PROPOS of Creature 
Comforts—there’s a sub- 
stantial smack and an 
afterglow of supreme en- 
joyment in every bottle of 





T infuses good health and 
robustness into every nerve 
and muscle, and imparts vige> 


and refreshing solace to both 
brain and body. 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons and Dealers Everywhere 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 


Brewery and Bottling Works 
HUDSON, N. Y. Established 1786 








THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brill 
they equal the genuine, standing all test a 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
t free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, eto., address 


THE R. GREGG MPG. & IMPT. CO, 
Dept. G, 201 E. Van Buren Street, - Chieago, Ill 


reanees tte MOTION Pictures 


er nney as our i 
ens Guide’ tells all. 

We furnish Compete ‘Outfits with Big Adver 
osters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated, One man can doit. 
un: in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write co us 

and we'll tell you how. Catalogue free 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY €0., 463Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


POCKET EDITION USEFUL SUBJECTS 10 CENTS 
EACH. Sheldon’'s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
Lover's Guide, Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell's Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self- 
Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 


FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. You can own a Diamond equal 
fn brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one 
thirtieth the cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
— them. See them first, then pay. 
alogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 
Dept.N.280 North State St.,Ohicage 




















“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CLOUDY GLASS—and ITS REMEDY 
Nothing so mars the 

Beauty of Choice Glass- 

ware as the Filmy Cloud 

that remains after Wash- 

ing with Soap in the Old- 

Style- Way. The Remedy 

is Simple: Stop using Soap 

and Wash all Glass with 


Fearline 


(A SOAPY POWDER) 
You'll be surprised to see 
how Brilliant and full of 
‘Lustre it will be—'twill 
stay so too. 


Pe rf Ma VIN 433) GLASS. CHINA, SILVER AND | 
Car INC | PORCELAIN. SHININGLY~ BRIGHT. 











MENNENS 





(Established 187%.) 

‘Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. » Restful nights are assured at 
once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. ‘Aim Straight” 


ALL DRUGGISTS, at the heart of all complexion troubles, by preteeting the skin 
--before it is roughened and chapped by keen fall winds. ' 


‘d Mennen’ s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
, . protects as well as heals; if used daily it keeps the skin clear 
Cresolene Antiseptic and smooth For ehapping and chafing there's 
f nothing half so good as Mennen’s. After bath- 
Thioat Tablets for the img and after shav fi 
irritated throat, of your PB bas, ee Mpc 
druggist or from us, 10c. ac > r it's gemnine and a 
. guarantee of parity. Guarantee : under the 
In stamps. Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. otal, 
‘ No. 1542 Sold everywhere, or ‘ie mail 2 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. come, Semple Fran. 

180 Fulton St., N. Y. : GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. 


| Try Mennen MM, ylet (Borated) Ts He um 
Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Toilet Powder 


Canada It has the sc ne of fresh-cut Parma Violets 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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FROM WORKSHOP’ 


___ PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. _ 


Any Article will be sent Post Paid upon receipt of the List Price. 
Solid Gold A48 eck chain, 18 in. A8s Brooeh, baroque 1.50 A8é Stock pin, plain 
659D Sapphire ring, A49 Stock pin, pear d 5 Brooch, crescent 1.00 
+ K caneaae” $4.00 A565 Brooch, baroques E Gold Plate Sterling Silver 
708E Ruby eyes Dia A61 Brooch, pearls, dia- Al6é Thimble, me of 
mond in mouth 10 K 10.00 mondcentre . J 86 Brooch pearl . y the valle ; 
Same in 2.00 A66 Signet scarf pin d Weck chain, 15 in. a A356 Scarf pit, wisibeus c 
819 KE Signet ring, lily Monogram 26c extra. ecok pit, pearl 26 A6é2 Krooch,red enamel . 
10K 8.00 Aéé He are Suaea, dia 68 Brooch, maple leaf . A6s Hat pin,gilt, blue 
Monogram 60c e xtra. mond . e 1.00 56 Brooch, hearts 2 ename 
8 Odd Fellows pin 50 A68 Brooc h, hear ° 1.00 Brooch,owls . of A&s4 Scarf pin, ruby e yes “36 
Stock pin, plain 50 A73_ Locket, 2 pic ee 3.50 68 Hat pin d A87 Diana tea spoon, 
Stock pin bead edge .50 Monogram 60c extra. Brooch, crese ent of in the famous 
Neck chain, 18 in. 8.76 Aw Cuff links, scroll 2.00 Brooch, crescent é Roge rs plate, ea. 
14K Bead necklace Ajwé Handy pin, pearls 1.00 Sf ny pin, maple BO« doz. 8.00 
14 inches long 9.00 A8l HKrooch, pearls . 4.50 25 The cat: alog shows the 
Neck chain,18in. 2.00 A8s2 Masonic pin + 1.00 st arf pin, ce upid 25 complete Viana pattern. 

















You should havea copy of our beautiful new Catalog. It w ill be ready for mailing November first. The book contains 16 
pages, aeeates Diamonds, Fine Gold and Silver Jewelry, Rings, Watches, Loilet and Leather Goods, Table W are, etc. 

You will find our Catalog interesting; you will find our prices ‘low, and the quality is fully gua aranteed. Our “ Direct from 
Workshop” plan will save you money—it will enable you to buy more and better holiday gifts, 

We guarantee safe delivery and we guarantee to please you or to return your money. We have done this for eleven 

years from our former location, Salem, Mass. We have thousands of satist ed customers in every state and territory. 

Send for the catalog. It tells al! about our goods and our way of doing business, Write the note or post card NOW, 
while you have itin mind. Write it before you turn another page of this magazine and be sure of receiving the book. 


Address, Baird-North Co., 901 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, 1] want what I asked fur. Good-bye.” 


























HE Ostermoor isn’t the 
kind of a bed that 
makes one glad to get up— 
_as the hard, lumpy, bumpy 
hair mattress does. The soft, 
yiclding resiliency of the 
Ostermoor gives sleep a new 
meaning and a new value; it 
means complete, delicious 
rest and relaxation—restora- 
tion of body, mind and 
nerves. No wonder that 


Hair mattresses costing $50 everyone wants their full nine 
or more are being discarded h << tl 
every day for the hygienic ours Of the 


OSTERMOOR 


Mattress °15. 


The Ostermoor is built of layer upon layer of springy Ostermoor sheets. 
Built—not stuffed. It will never lose its shape or resiliency, never sag, never 


grow hard. An occasional sun-bath keeps it sweet and fresh—no remaking. 


Send Postal for Our Free 144-Page 
Book and Samples of Ticking 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. You may sleep on an Ostermoor for a month and, if not thoroughly satisfied, have your money 
back without question. Full particulars in our beautifully illustrated 144-page book—sent free with samples of ticking on request. 





WE SELL BY MAIL OR THROUGH MATTRESSES COST 
2,500 OSTERMOOR DEALERS Express Charges Prepaid 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim; 7 Vs “alates 15.00 
the highest grade merchant in every place. The Ostermoor 4 feet wide, 401bs., 13.35 
dealer in your vicinity—be sure to ask ws who he is—will show 3 feet 6 inches wide, | | 70 
you a mattress with the “ Ostermoor” name and trade 35 lbs a 
“@E mark sewn on the end. Mattress shipped, express paid 3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 
by us, same day check is received, if you order of us by mail. 2 feet 6 inches wide, § 35 

25 Ibs. " 


Ostermoor & Co., 174 Elizabeth St., New York | Alt 6 fect 3 inches long 


In two parts, so cents extra, 

















Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 








Tel! the substitutor; “No, thank you, ! want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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graph over other talking machines is in the large number 
of sales. Everybody knows Edison and his work, and 
therefore feels convinced that his Phonograph must be better 
than other forms of talking machines—because Edison made it. 


The Edison Phonograph 


is a scientific instrument made with great care in a laboratory 
which knows how to make every part right. Its great success 
is due to the fact that it reproduces perfectly all sounds. Thus 
it has become the greatest amusement maker ever produced. 


And November Records 


will keep your Phonograph interesting and fresh. They will be 
on sale all over the United States on October 26th. 
Hear them at your nearest store and buy them there. 
Send your name and address today and we will mail you on 
the 26th of the month THE PHonoGram, giving a complete 
description of each Record, the SupPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, giv- 
ing the names of the new November Records, and the ComPpLETE 
CATALOGUE, listing all the Edison Records now in existence. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 38 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


[Nes strongest proof of the superiority of the Edison Phono- 








Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, ] want what I asked for, Good-bye,” 
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The Pompeian 
Book which we 
send free with 
sample, and which 
accompanies every 
jar of Pompeian Mas- 

sage Cream, de- 
scribes and illustrates 
all facial massage 
movements. 


The Pompeian 
Massage move- 
ment illustrated 
here makes the 
cheeks plump, round 
and rosy. A _ few 
minutes each day 
suffices. The re- 

sults are sure and 
lasting. 





























Pompeian Massage Cream is a preparation that occupies a logical place on the 
toilet table. It is not a make-up or cosmetic, but a natural cleanser and beautifier. 
Pompeian Massage Cream restores and maintains natural conditions in a natural way. 
It clears the pores, revives the blood circulation, softens the skin and muscles, and 
makes the flesh firm and full. No imitation has the properties of the genuine, and yf 
many of the imitations are actually harmful. Remember the exact name. - 


Test it With Sample and Booklet—Sent Free Soanteet, 


£ Cleveland, Ohio 


Simply send us your name on a postal and we will send you a liberal sample, Y ss 
together with our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable guide a” era. 
©” ont 






















for proper care ofthe skin. For sale at druggists in socent and $1.00 sizes. ©” out cost to me, one 
«Y , copy of your book on 
“I DON’T WANT NO IMITATION MAN”—the latest .S” facial massage and a 
metropolitan song success, complete words and music in a liberal ay —- 
standard form, sent upon receipt of 6 cents in stamps. Ss — 
4 


POMPEIAN MPG. CO., 34 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio < Name...............0000-e0000 
Pompeian Massage Soap is a fine toilet oe with the same 

properties as Pompeian Massage Cream. Sold wherever the PP Blea ss .édsiisctoeee ees 
cream is sold. 25c. a cake; 6oc. a box of 3 cakes S 





Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, ] want what J asked for, Good-bye.” 
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Known the world over as the Cocoa of 


Tay TA" Oca fos G 


IN PLACP OF Caye 


Double Strength and Highest Quality. The perfect 


drink for the growing child and nourishing to all. 


Do not forget 


YOU SAVE YOUR COCOA 


by using the Cocoa in the Yellow Wrapper. 


A TRIAL CAN, MAKING 15 CUPS, SENT FOR 10 CENTS. 
Stephen L. Bartlett Co., Importers, Dept. 16, Boston, Mass. 
Ask for Bensdorp’s Dutch Milk Chocolate. 




















A delightful surprise for 


the lover of sweets. Something new— 


something different. Pure, golden tally 
with a rich, creamy coating of chocolate. * 


Sold everywhere in ten, twenty-five and filty cent 


packages. If you cannot secure them, a ten cent 

package will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Made by the Originators of 
Trowbridge Chocolate Chips. 


TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIP CO., Meadville, Pa. 

















Tell the substitutor; ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye,” 


























: G 733. N. W. Avenue, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. < 
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Horlick’s e 
Malted Milk %% fr 


Original and Only Genuine,—- 


isa food-drink—a powder, soluble in 
water—no cooking—made from 
pure, rich milk and malted grains. 
A sample, free, upon application. 

It is nourishing, sustaining, satis- 
fying, and isa complete food for in- 
fants, convalescents and the aged, 
as well as a healthful, invigorating 
and delicious food-drink for every 
member of the family. All druggists. 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 
1908 Calendar 


depicts C. Allen Gilbert’s concep- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Heroines— 
Rosalind, Portia and Juliet—cos- 
tumed in the fashions of their own 
times, and bringing to us the 
romance, love and humor they so 
aptly portrayed. Each portrait 
bears the artist’s signature. 

The calendar is exquisitely 
printed in colors, while the reverse 
side displays a series of illustra- 
tions of Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 
of Man, each age being represented 
by anoted character from the plays 
of the great poet. 














Mailed to any address 
for 10c coin or stamps. 


This superb art panel, 94x35 inches in 
size, makes a charming decoration for the 
library, living room, boudoir or den. An 
artistic gift to any friend. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Company 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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FOLLOWS THE 


“SUNSHINE BELT” 


Calm seas and summer skies—a one day’s stop at beautiful Hawaii—the maximum 
of speed and luxury, make the PACIFIC MAIL the ideal route to the Orient. 
From SAN FRANCISCO to HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 


Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-Pres. and Gen'l Mgr 


CHIC AGO— 120 Jackson Boulevard NEW YORK—1 Broadway—349 Broadway ST. LOUIS—908 Olive Street 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore and Hanover WASHINGTON—511 Pennsylvania Avenue BOSTON—170 Washington Street 
SYRACUSE—212 W. Washington Street PHILADELVPHIA~ 632 Chestnut Street 


HAMBURG (Germany) 


Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse 


LONDON (England) 
49 Leadenhall Street 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Gardens of California 


where flowers bloom all winter and 
where you can enjoy 


Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Driving, 
: Golfing, Automobiling 


Every Day in the Year. 


Go Through Quaint New Orleans. 


Trains of superior equipment—Sleeping, 
Dining, Observation, Library, Chair cars— 
with oil-burning locomotives as motive power. 

Through the Rice and Cotton Fields and 
Sugar Plantations of Louisiana and Texas— 
through the Country of Romance and 





. “ For all information, address 
History—on to the “Road of a Thousand fF. £. BATTURS, GP.A. L. H. NUTTING, G.E.P.A. 
| Wonders.” New Orleans, La. 349 Broadway, New York. 


|| SOUTHERN PACIFIC 














Atlantic City, N. J."seaintesom” 


PG an Hotel 
SS Rudolf 


Somme /* LARGEST AND 


MOST MODERN 
HOTEL ON THE 
COAST. 
DIRECTLY ON 
OCEAN FRONT 
t POSS ai) AND BEACH 
<n, == === BACe LA) eek PROMENADE. 


OPEN ALL 
THE YEAR 
New York’s Favorite Location. All-year Seaside Resort. Capacity 1000. American and European 
Plan, _ Rooms with Bath, Hot and Cold Sea and Fresh Water. Dining Room Overlooks the Ocean. 
The Finest Salt Water Bathing. Balmy Sea Air. Fishing and Sailing a Popular Pastime. Verandas 
of this Hotel Directly on Boardwalk. SEND FOR BOOKLET AND RATES. 

A Special Feature of this Hotel is:-the Reproduction of the Celebrated “Harveys’” Cuisine. 


JOEL HILLMAN, Proprietor, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Also Proprietor “Harveys’” Famous Restaurant, Washington, D. C. 





































Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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TOURS TO 
THE TROPICS 


A trip to the beautiful islands of the 
West Indies, where the sun is generous, 
the foliage luxuriant and the climate de- 
lightful, when the Winter in its solemn 
greyness pervades the North, is Nature’s 
call to those in need of rest or recrea- 
tion. JAMAICA, particularly, offers un- 
usual advantages for a sojourn—ex- 
cellent hotels, automobiling, and all other 
outdoor sports. The splendid ‘‘PRINZ’’ 
steamers of the Atlas Service will take 
you there comfortably and quickly. 


A 23 day Cruise to Jamaica, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica and Panama, sailing 
every week—Costs but $115 and 
$125. Send for full particulars. 


HAMBURG-AMERICA LINE, 
35-37 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, 
St. Louts, 


Boston, Chicago, 


San Francisco 











Tell the substitutor: 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


















GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“MEG The Name is 


stamped on every yl 
loop — 
The y 
CUSHION 
fy BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 

GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





Almost every comfort, convenience and luxury of modern life 
is dependent unon it Under these circumstances do you think 
you can make anv mistake by devoting a few hours a day to the 
study of electricity ¢ 


—  CYCLOPEDIA OF—— 
APPLIED ELECTRICITY 


Five handsome volumes containing the essence of the 
most successful methods yet devised for the education of the 
e rules and formulae are in everv case pre- 
ed in a verv simple manner, and everv principle is illus 
trated with snecial diavrams and practical examples compiled 
e instruction papers of the American 


busv workman. Th 


ploy no agents, Our books offer the best plan 
i rate the superiority of our methods of instruction, 
and in order to prove this to the public we offer the Cyclopedia 
at a great discount for a short time anh 
ORDER NOW. SAVE 815.20. 
Special price, $14.80 Regular price. $30.00 
prepaid if you mention Ainslee’s 11-07. Pay 
vin five days and $2.00 a month until the Special 
Price is paid. If not adapted to vour needs we will 
he he at our expense upon notification 
2.500 pages, 2.000 full page plates. Bound in three quarter moroceo. 
Handsomely marbled tops, gold stamped titles and edges. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Sent expres 
%2 00 within 
814.80 
« dfert 
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Good-bye.” 
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Trade Mai 
REG.U.S.PAT.OFE, 


Necco 


SWEETS 
New England 
Confectionery Ce 


>: BOSTO! 





The first piece out of a box of Lenox Chocolates is 


all that is needed to give you an idea of the high quality 
of Necco Sweets—500 different kinds of which are sold 


under the Necco Seal. Just make a trial purchase of 


and learn what this seal means to buyers of confectionery. 
It is the identification mark that assures wholesomeness. 








Ali dealers who sell high-grade goods have Necco Sweets. 
If yours does not, send us 25c for an attractive package of 
Lenox Chocolates; or, better still, order a special $1.00 package 
in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Sts., Boston, Mass. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank yeu, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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ThePopular tor November 


“NOT A DULL MOMENT IN IT” 





THE HEMLOCK AVENUE MYSTERY 


By ROMAN DOUBLEDAY 
‘This new serial, which begins in the November number, will undoubtedly be 
pronounced one of the best detective stories ever written. The plot is remark- 
ably ingenious, and the solution of the puzzle will cause all sorts of eager 


speculation among its readers. 








Pearson of Princeton 
By L. RAE 


A stirring football story which will bring 
delight to every lover of sport. 


Out of the Burning 
By THEODORE ROBERTS 


A most realistic narration of a prairie fire, 
admirably told. 





On the Middle Guard 
By B. M. BOWER 


Another of this popular writer’s unrivaled 
stories of cowboy life. 


A Forlorn Hope 
By A. M. CHISHOLM 


Mr. Chisholm’s humorous stories, as the 
readers of the PoPULAR know, are inimitable. 








WYOMING 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 
Author of ‘‘Robbers’ Roost’* 
One of the best complete novels that has ever appeared in THE Popurar, 
replete with action and intense in interest. It is even better than ‘‘Robbers’ 
Roost,’’ which excited such wide-spread enthusiasm, and this is giving it the 


highest praise possible. 








The Perfume of Madness 
By J. KH. EGERTON 
The striking conclusion of one of the most 
curious of the adventures of that manifold 
genius, Tommy Williams, 


High Treason 
By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 
A story of cattle stealing, full of atmosphere 
and excitement, told by an author who knows 
his subject. 





BunKked 
By T. JENKINS HAINS 


A story of the sea, with that peculiar salty 
flavor which Mr, Hains is one of the few to 
attain. 


The PicKpocKet 
By SCOTT CAMPBELL 
Mr. Felix Boyd has here a most intricate 
case in which to prove his ability as a detec- 


tive. 











TWO GREAT SERIALS 
THE DEVIL’S PULPIT 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
This exciting story of a marvelous cruise, which has been pronounced the best adven- 
ture novel since ‘‘Treasure Island,’’ reaches a tremendous climax in this number. 


ZOLLENSTEIN 


By W. B. M. 


FERGUSON 


This serial is one which compels attention, and the characters are so lifelike that you 


feel you have really known them. 





ON SALE OCTOBER 10th. 


PRICE, FIFTEEN CENTS 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Look for name ‘‘Congress’’ on every box. 
Guests must play with soiled cards 
if nothing better is provided. They 
can say nothing, but will think a lot. 


By using a new pack of 


Congress 
Cards = 


the game will be so enjoyable for 
everybody. 


Smooth and fine as polished ivory. 
Picture backs, exquisite in coloring. 
Sold by dealers, 50c. per pack. 


Send 2c. stamp for rules of new fascinating game of 
Quinto—four-handed. 175-page book of rules of all card 
games for 10c. stamps, or 3 green stamps from Congress 
transparent wrappers 


A beautiful enlargement of George or Martha Wash- 
ington, Rose or Colonial Girl back, 14x21, in colors, for 
framing, sent postpaid, for 3 green stamps from Congress 
wrappers ; or the set of four for 12 stamps. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., 
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L_ 1096 Congress Court Cincinnati. U. S. A. 











New 1908 Edison 
Phonograph Offer 


Here is the great new 1908 Model 
Edison Phonograph and Outfit. 
Latest and newest improve- 
ments. Hear it! See it! 
Read this great 

offer. _ 







Mr. Edison says: 

“I WANT to see a 
Phonograph in every 
American Home.” 


FreeTrial 


Free Trial Means Free Trial 


No Money Down—No C. 0. D. 


Try this great new 1908 model phonograph 
in your home; play the beautiful Edison 
gold moulded records, and if then you do 
not care to keep the outfit, return it at 
our expense. Wedo not charge you one 
cent for the trial. 


now bu i s ye 
a Month ici 
son a — 
easiest possi 
ble payments at the rock-bottom prices—and no interest 
on payments. 
Our beautiful catalog quotes prices which may su ise you 


—the magnificent new 1908 Edison Outfit No. 5 at about one- 
Sourth the cost of inferior imitations. 


Write for Catalog ... 


Do not bother with sending a letter; 
merely sign and mail coupon, writing, “ 3 





: . CS s 
name and address plainly. Write now. ” y Ss 
Remember free trial—no money down. ¢ on Ra 
Send no money to anybody for a, & » ao 


talking machine until you have 

had the great genuine new 1908 ae 
Edison on freetrial. You can- 3 
not imagine how old and ss s, © 
young enjoy the Edison— #.8 P39 © 


ow 
the endless variety of @ Vy cx ¥ 
stirring music, they © S > 
comicalminstrel, 3 Oe 4 s 
shows and popular Oy oe Xd 


ongs. Signthe? Q Ce 
coupes now.\ae Rome 3% o < Se 
FREDERICK 7 as > ¢ SS (A 
BABSON, 9 SP 
Chicago, FO PS. ae 
Ihinois y . . 





| 
Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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To treat Pimples and Black- 
heads, Red, Rough, Oily 
Complexions, gently smear 
the face with Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure, 
but do not rub. Wash off 
the Ointment in five min- 
utes with Cuticura Soap and 
hot water, and bathe freely 
for some minutes. Repeat 
morning andevening. At 
other times use Cuticura 
Soap for bathing the face 
as often as agreeable. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5 Rue de la Paix: Austrae 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India. B. K Paul, Cak 
cutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan. Maruya, 
Ltd., Tokio; South Africa, Lennon, Ltd. Cape Town 
etc.: U. 8S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., S 

Props., Boston, 69" Post-iree, Cuticura Booklet. 











We Will 
Help You 
Make 
sce Money “= 


If you are honest and ambitious write us today. ‘o matter 
where you live or what your occupation, we will teach you 
the Real Estate Business thoroughly by mail: appoint you our 
Special Representative; start you in a profitable business and 
help you make a splendid income at once. 

Many Make Over $5,000.00 Yearly 

This is an unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. Don’t miss it. 
Write today for full particulars and valuable free book. Address 
Dept. B. 2, either office. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
sch taROe ete. 
yoo gga 






















OAKLAN - a 
52 Dearborn sf. 
CHICACO, - iL 


507 EK Street, N. . 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


The Oldest, Larg- 
est and Strongest 
Co-operative Real 
Estate Co. in 


D. T. THomMPsSON 
Secretary 


W. W. Fry 
‘Treasurer 











WHERE SENATOR CLARK 
MADE HIS MILLIONS 


and the life story of the 
man, (Capt. Wm. Me- 
Dermott) who made the 
fabulous Clark fortune, is 
an interesting book every 
enterprising person 
should read. It also 
tells about an investment 
in the phenomenal re- 
sources of one of the 
wealthiest sections of the 
U. &. An opportunity 
no one but Senator Clark 
could have offered you 
until now. It gives facts and figures not usually 
published for general distribution. How to use your 
judgment and foresight in selecting for investment, 
enterprises that can show satisfactory profit—How 
to use other people’s knowledge to make money like 
Senator Clark did. We have arranged to distribute a 
limited edition of this book free. To be well informed 
on a subject of so vital interest, you should write fora 
copy to-day and read it thoroughly. This means more 
to you than you can realize until you receive it, 





CAPT. WM. McDERMOTT 


A postal request will bring it to you prepaid. 


0. B. STANTON & SON 


1538 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Buffalo Lithia 
Water 


Has for Thirty Years been Recognized by the Medical Profession as 
an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria of Preg- 
nancy, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism and all Diseases 
Dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. Time adds to the 
Voluminous Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 


Dr. John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Materta Medica and Therapeutics in 
the Medico-Chirurgical College vy Philadelphia. See Medical Bulletin, July, 1902. Gives full clinical 
notes of nine cases of Albuminuria of Pregnancy and three cases of Puerperal Convulsions in which 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 2 ae — with gratifying results, and adds: 
by women who areenceinte is a commendable peosnution pre Te BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


the occurrence of Puerperal Convulsions.’’ 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner, New York City and State, President 
Board of Pharmacy, New York City, Examining Physician, Corporation Council, New York City, 


Disease) | hve Prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ""! &"* benefit in Bright's 


_ Medical testimony of the highest order, attesting the value of this water in the other diseases mentioned, 
wailed to any address. For sale by grocers and druggists generally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, Virginia. 


ERVOUS DYSPEPSIA urea by 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
A Brain, Nerve and Blood Food and Tissue Builder 


Cures indigestion, QUIETS overworked nerves, MAKES pure, rich, red blood, invigorates and regener- 
ates the whole system, imparting vital strength and energy. 

POSITIVELY contains nothing injurious, and being free from Iron, Oil, Syrup and Alcohol does not 
derange the stomach. The preparation Par Excellence for Weak, Puny children 

PRESCRIBED BY PHYSICIANS to sufferers from Nervous Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Anemia, 
Neurasthenia, Nervous Diseases, Bronchitis, Consumption and all Throat and Lung Troubles. 

PRICE $1.00 per bottle. Express prepaid in the U. S, May we send 
you our FREE PAMPHLET? 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 1575 Beekman Building, N. Y. (Est. 1858) 


Have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for Kidney and Liver Complaints, in my own 
person and received much benefit. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST. 


-Lppenheimer t it 









OM OB Mt AE, 


FOR ALCOHOLISM 


Available on Reasonable Terms wherever there is a 


PRACTISING PHYSICIAN 














If you will fill out this « n we will mail you, ina plain enve ini icti 

(a, WAM Meee Morphinism and all drug addictions 

G OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE, successfully treated at the Institute in 
159 W. 34th Street, New York City. 

AY . . , S 

Name. ...0..- PR COLE RS AL New Yori . in about three weeks’ time. 

iddres 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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INcREASE Your Heient 
@@ BrRoaven Your SHOULDERS 


;_m Anyone Can Now Secure a Perfect Figure 


} You can add from 2 to 5 inches to your height, broaden your 
: ¥ shoulders, and increase your chest measurement by the simple, 
\ : harmless and practical invention of a business man. ; 
f ; Neither operation, electricity nor drugs are needed to 
: secure these happy results. It causes no pain, no trouble 
and necessitates no loss of time or detention from busi- 
ness. Anyone, young or old of either sex, can successfully 
use this treatment in the privacy of their own home. Emi- 
nent doctors, scientists and gymnasium directors have en- 
dorsed it. Leading colleges and universities have adopted 
it. It is impossible for anyone to use this method without 
obtaining marvelous results. 


FREE TO ANYONE. 

Exactly how it is done is explained in an intensely inter- 
esting book, beautifully illustrated from life, which the in- 
ventor will send absolutely free of charge to all who ask for 
it. If you would like to increase your height and secure a 
perfect figure, if you want to overcome the embarrassment of 
being short and stunted; if you desire to secure all the ad- 
vantages of being tall, write to-day for this free book, which 
will be sent you by return mail, free of all charge, in a plain 
package. Do not delay, but learn the secret at once. 
Simply address 
CARTILAGE COMPANY, 89B, UNITY BUILDING, ROCHESTER. N. Y. 4 











CROOKED SPINES MADE STRAIGHT 


If you are suffering from any form of!spinal trouble you can be cured 
in your own home without pain or discomfort. A wonderful anatomical 
appliance has been invented by a man who cured himeelf of Spinal 
Curvature. Its results are marvelous. It is mature’s own method. 
Eminent physicians are endorsing it. The Sheldon Method relieves the pressure 
at the affected parts of the spine, the whole spine is invigorated and strength- 
ened, all soreness is taken out of the back, the cartilage between the vertebra 
is made to expand, the contracted muscles are relaxed and the spine is straight- 
ened. There is bright hope for you, no matter how long you have suffered. We 
have strong testimonials from every State in the Union. Each appliance is made 
to order from individual measurements and fits perfectly. There is positively no 
inconvenience in wearing. We guarantee satisfaction and let you use it 
30 days. Write for oui new book, giving full information and references. 


PHILO BURT MFG,CO., 221 11th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








ay: 
ne 
Bla 


For Liquor and i; 
Drug Using 


} it 
A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


4T THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 






























Birmingham. Vin. Pwiteht. IN. Portinnd, Me. Buffalo. N. ¥. Pitteburg. Pa. 

Hot Springs. Ark. Marion. Ind Grand Raptide. Mich. White Plains, N. ¥. 4246 Fifth Ave. 

San Francisco, Cal Plainfield, Ind. 265 So. College Ave. Fargo, N. D. Providence. R. I. 

Denver. Col. Des Moi 1 o N h Waukesha. Wis. 

West Haven. Conn. es Moines. Ia. maha. Neb.. Philadelp ia, Pa. Toronto, Ont.. Canada. 

Washington, Crab Orchard, Ky. Cor. Cass & 25th B&te. 812 N. Broad &t. Winnipeg. Manitoba. 
Lexington. Masa. North Conway. N. H. Harrisburg. Pa. London. Engl 


(ON oe mente RE 
Tall the anbstitntor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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All use for old-fashioned Cod 
Liver Oil and Emulsions because 
VINOL is much better. . 


Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prep- 
aration without oil, made by a scientific 
extractive and concentrating process from 
fresh Cod’s Livers, combining with pepton- 
ate of iron all the medicinal, healing, body- 
building elements of Cod Liver Oil but no oit. 
Vinol is much superior to old-fashioned cod 
liver oil and emulsions because while it 
contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable 
and agreeable to the weakest stomach. 
An old and valuable remedy improved by 
modern science. To build up strength for 
old people, delicate children, weak, run-down 
persons, after sickness, and for all pulmonary 
troubles Vinol is unexcelled. 

FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 

Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 


If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 
druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. No. 221. Boston, Mass, 











DEAFNESS 
“*The Morley Phone’’ 


A miniature Telephonefor 
the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. 
Over fifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant relief from deafness and head noises 

There are but few cases of deafness 

os that cannot be benefited. 

Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72. 
__ 31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
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“Can take a ieiail a day ofa patient. or putiton. Other 
systems may temporarily alleviate, but this is sure and perma- 
nent.”—N. ¥. Sun, Aug. 1891 Send for lecture. Great Subjects of Fat,” and 


No Dieting No Hard Werk 
DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 


For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is aseured— 
r-toced to stay. One month's treatment. 65.00. Mail or office, 1870 
Mrondway. New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED, 

e Cure is positive and permanent.”—N. Y Herald, July 9, '93. 

“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—N, Y. Press, 1899. 
Beware | of Imitators, — 


Sent on Appoval. Send Ne Money. 


$1. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR $wiTCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 3 and get your switeh free. Extra shades a 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book showing og Style of hair dressing—also 
bh “er switches, 

na repens Dept.I-8 . 

17 et 8t., Chieage 









“Tell the substitutor: 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for, 


A FAIR OFFER 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send ¢ 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 
to any one NAMING THIS MAGA. 
ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure. 


GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 


you, and will not harm you in the least. 


Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 
Sold by leading druggists. None 


genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (I’rance) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 











Good-bye,” 








AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 














We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputa- Cc 
ble advertisers to come in—no display —all must be set in uniform type— y 
no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum space, four lines; M 
maximum space in this section, thirty lines. Our aim will be to eliminate 
all questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to 
help keep this section clean and profitable to all. Rates, $2.25 a line, 
which includes THE POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, making 
a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Adver- 
tising medium on the market. Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Novem- 
ber ist. Address AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, Classified Advertising Ser 
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Department, Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City. the 
mo 
The 
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pat 
R 
Agents and Help Wanted - Continued. Wa 
Agents and Hel Bg Chi 
g be Pp LADY SEWERS wanted to make oO usine Wf 3 price 
Wanted up shields at home; $10 per 100; ees pportun es Z P. 
can make two an_ hour; work tur 
a Nrit? oN : > | Re repai reliable women. | eORe TN . on . as 
BE—YOUR—OWN—BOsS! Many | 8¢ut, prepaid to reliable women. “SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- ins 
make $2,000 a year. You have the | Seud reply envelope for informa- | cep Our little book gives interest- and 
same chance, Start a mail-order | on — real Co., Desk 8, Philu- ing details. It’s yours fur the asking List 
business at home. We tell you how, | CCtpala, - - Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co. One 
Money coming in daily. Very good | INSURANCE S?tOCK — Scientific | Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N y inve 
yrofits. Everything furnished. Write | Salesmen will be offered an exception- sect 
I : : S 
at once for Our “Starter” and free al money making proposition. Address Fh ae J ere order tema ~ — 
articulars Address N. 8S. Krueger | J. B. Harper, Roo 12, Stormont shevery thing necessary; only few ova 
Bo ; 155 Wasitaitin st. Cc hie ayo, Ill. | Building, Tepeke, Kansas. por ee pntats gant new plan,succe ee Stre 
AGENTS wanted to sell our Styio- | MAKE MONEY BY MAIL, If burn Hicks. 75 1 Pontiae Bldg Chic: _ Pi 
graphic and Fountain pens. Write | you have spare time and a little — ——_—— : ~ — Terr 
for Catalogue and Agents’ discount, | Cash, write us to-day. We will | “THOUGHTS THAT PAY” and “U. Lite 
J. Ulirich & Co., Manufacturers. 603 | teach you thoroughly by mail, | 8. Letters Patent,” our two books. giv ' Atto 
Thames Building, New York. N.Y assist you in business and help | listot valuable inventions wanted and PA 
HUSTLER E T Io make you prosperous. Particulars | tell how to obtain patents. Both free; was 
vy be bk he mindy eaten tree. “Mail Order Lyceum, Seran- | write for them. $1,000 000 offered best 
ri “a big * ns he baer ing ton, Pa. for one invention. Valuable patents Pate 
Serthnat sOr t oe I 1 Co Cl “ena ee quickly obtained. We guarantee you —_— 
NO ae | against loss. Woodware & Chandlece, 
rm aNTS W ANTED. Portraits Bae, | For the Deaf Att’ys, 1202 F. St.. Washington, D. C. q 
‘rames 15¢, sheet pictures le, stereo- | 5 : SOR TITN 
scdpes 25e, views fe, 30 da:screait. | Ea FORTUNES in Atlantic City Reel Fs 
Samples & Catalog Free, Consolidated | FiE-ACOUSTICON MARES THE | over 800 hereent, 1n 12 ¢eare One at 
ortrai Co., 290-164 W. J t 8 St. iS Ma é J Pt wi we 4 over per cen in 12 years, neo | 
eo 4 W. Adams St. | pEAF HEAR INSTANTLY. No the 3 fastest erowing cities in the = 
a - trumpet. unsightly or cumbersome ‘nion. This development is being re- | Y 
, Ww AN I "_ Agents for town ; and apparatus. Special instruments for | peated at Pinehurst, Atlantie City’s a 
country. Attractive proposition; €X- | Theatres and Churches. In suecess- | Popular Suburb, 11 minutes from the offer 
PSHISHCES NUNSCESSATY; CArNINES paid | ful use throughout the country. Book- | Boardwalk on the Main Line of the Illust 
weer: ee oe let. with endorsement of those you | Penna. R. R. $25 invested here made pay 
collecting, Perry Nursery Company, | know, free. K.O Turner. President, | 125 per cent.in 6 months. Choies high os 
Rochester, N. Y. General Acoustie Co., 1267 Broad- | lots, beantifully shaded, now only $30, | Se 
AGENTS: HERE’S YOUR OPPOR- | wav. New York City. payable $1 weekly. Write for a fre | =—_ 
TUNITY, something new; household TO THOSE HARD OF HEARING | COPY of Atlantie Citv Real Estete 
article; sells on sight; $4 daily easily | —An efficient aid sent for trial; 1 News. Atlantic City Estate Co., 102% 
5 AR Bg I Poe mn ge For | expense, no risk, no contract, no Drexel Bldg.. Philadelphia. yj 
: Pine and agents proposi- money unless device he kept. Ad- ¥3,000 to $10,000 yearly easily made 
S34 — ogg S. o., Dept. A, | dross BR. A. Tiemann & Co., 107 Park | in real estate business; no capital re- 
ve oe sold a - HeEaAZO, Row, New York quired; we will teach you the busivess AU 
. | — — in every conn'y by mail, apremt you special represen- FI 4 
Oo se re =6Transparent Handle B55 tative of leading real estate compan, “4 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid } list with you readily salable proper- , at 
From #75 to $8300 « month can be } pe i & ties, co-operate with and assist you to “ mn 
made, Write for terms. Novelty Cut- | i agra : a success; valuable hook bd 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St. Canton, Ohio. | — pane Bono ree. Address The Cross Compary, sacred 
BUYER: Tmporting concern wants 25% TO 75% SAVED on Type- 869 Reaper Block, Chicago, — your 
expert in raw furs to take charge of | writers. All makes. Sold, Rerted and I SELL PATENTS. To buy or hav- that 
purchasing department. Must know Repaired Branches all large cities ing one to sell write Chas. A. cost 
up-to-date — systems, records, ete,, | Particulars on request. American | Scott, 1072 Granite Building, Roches- for A 
$3.500. Hapgoods, 305-307 B' way, N. ¥ Writing Machine Co,,345 B' way, N. Y ter, New York Burns 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 





Business Opportunities—Continued. 





ARE YOU acapable Salesman, Ex- 
ecittive, Clerical, Professional or Tech- 
nical man? We have openings for high 
grade men paying $1000-$3000. Hap- 
goods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 


$1,000 AT DEATH; 





weekly benefit 


85. and our system of registration 
and identification with black seal 
wallet, all for $2 per year. Agents 


waited. German Registry Co., 267 
7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PEACH FARMS—§2 per month se- 
cures you a 5 acre peach farm iu the 
Famous Koshkonong District Oregon 
Co., Mo. Orchards in this district net- 
ted owners $300 per acre this year. 
Write for free booklet and full partic- 
ulars. Frisco Fruit Farm Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

I MADE $50,000 in five years in the 
mail order business; began with #5. 
Anyone can do the work in spare time. 
Send for booklet; tells how t » get start- 
ed. Manager, Box 570, Locxport, N. Y. 


| Patents 8 Lawyers 


PATENTS — Trade-Marks — Labels. 
Send for my free book “How to Get 
Them.’ Invent something useful, 
then have it patented and turn it into 
money, before some one else does. 
There ismoneyin practical inventions. 
Send description for free opinion as to 


N. 




















patentability. Advice free. Joshua 
R. H_ Potts, Lawyer, 306 Ninth St., 
Washington. D. C.; 80 Dearborn St., 


Chicago; 929 Che stnutSt., 


PATENTS SECURED 


Philadelp’a 





or fee re- 


turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 


List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others, Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World's Progress; sample free. 
Evans, Wilkens & C ceepeny, 856 “F” 
Street, Washington, D 


PATENTS Secured or Fee Returned. 
Terms Low. Highest Refs. Advice and 
Literature Free. Vashon & Co.. Patent 
Attorneys, 546 E St., N.W.,Wash., D.C, 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rates low. Highest references, 
hest services. Watson E. = man, 
Patent tL awver, wr, Washington. dD. 


| Banking Boas 
Mortgages 


GOLD DREDGING IN ALASKA 


























10,000 acres tested Gold Bearing 
gravel. Richest Placers known, First 
offering stock ten cents. Instalments. 
Illustrated prospectus free. Should 
pay $10 for every dollar invested. 
Yukon Basin Gold Dredging Co., 
Dept. 7, Kansas City, Mo. 











For the figure 


AUTO-MASSEUR REDUCES YOUR 











FIGURE PERMANENTLY Regard- 
less of age or sex. No drugging 
dieting, exertion or sweating. Will 
prove it free. So confident am I 
that my Auto-Masseur, without 
your id, will speedily restore 
your figure to. youthful symmetry, 
that I will mail it free of all 
cost for forty days’ trial. Write 
for Auto-Masseur booklet 35. Prof. 
Burns, 1300 Broadway. N. Y. City. 


Tell the substitutor: “Na 























AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS. WE 
ARE THE LARGEST DEALERS and 
Brokers of New and Secona Hand Au- 
tomobiles in the World. Automobiles 
bought for spot cash; cash always de- 
mands bargains, and we have them. 
Our past reputation and ‘satistied cus- 
tomers are our reference. Over 500 
Automobiles on our sales floors to se- 


lect from, including every make of 
Standard Automobile, ranging in 


rice from $150 to $5,000. Complete 
ist of Automobiles on hand sent on 
request. Automobile supplies at cut 
prices. We handle everything pertain- 
Ing to an automobile. No matter what 
you are looking for we are sure to 
lave it. Send for bargain sheet No.136, 
Times Square Automobile Company, 
1599-1601 Broadway, New York. 


For the Home 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is 
the best finish made for floors and 
interior woodwork. Not brittle: will 
not seratch or deface like shellac 

varnish. Send for free bvoklect. 
sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware and House Furnishings, The 
Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


OUR HAIR FOOD absolutely re- 
stores gray hair to its natural (origi- 
nal) color, whether brown, blond, red 
or black from the same bottle without 
dyeing it. We want to hear from the 
skeptical. Dwight T. Sprague & Co., 
Chicago. 

CHRIST Walking on the Sea, Roose- 
velt and other pictures Free with each 
portrait. Low prices. Handle latest 
and best in portraits. See our offer. 
Write to-day. Kurz Art Co., 671 Lar- 
rabee Street, Chicago. 

DUPONT TOILET BRUSHES—the 
best made in the world. We will 
send free to any lover of really good 
toilet brushes a very interesting 
booklet explaining how to select a 
good brush when buying, also how to 



































ILLUSTRATING 
Small tuition fee, 
et. G. y. Wilson, 
Street, New Castle, Pa. 


WANTED—CLERKS and others 
with common school educations only, 
who wish to qualify for ready posi- 
tions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new _ pro- 
spectus and endorsements from lead- 
ing concerns everywhere. One grad- 
uate fills $8,000 plac e, another $5,000, 
and any number earn $1,500. The 
best clothing ad writer in New York 
owes his success within a few months 
to my teachings. Demand exceeds 
supply. George H. Powell, Advertis- 
ing and Business Expert, 626 Metro- 
politan Annex, New York. 


2 Music a 


SONG POEMS Wanted. We compose 
the music, secure copyright, and have 
the work published on royalty free of 
charge. Colonial Music Co., 57A Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


Miscellaneous 


MOLES AND WARTS are ugly nui- 
sances. Book on how to remove them 
without scar, pain or danger, sent free. 
M.E.M. Dispensary, 33 Rochester,N.Y, 

CONSTIPATION CURED by _ the 
New Food Laxacura. Makesan ideal 
breakfast or lunch, Cereals and veg- 
etables combined. 15 meals postpaid 
$1.00. Don’t suffer. Send to the 
Laxacura Co., 334 Dearborn, Chicago, 

THAT'S IT. A scientific preparation 
that removes moles and warts of all 
kinds, by dissolving, without injury. 
Used by doctors. Guaranteed 50c. Rus- 
sell Blemish Remover Co., Proy., R. L. 

BEST HUNTING IN MAINE for 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Grouse and Ducks 
—send for circwar and map. Reg C, 


taught by mail. 
Send for book- 
2388 Littsburg 






























































properly clean and take care of | Thomas, 73%" Lake Camps. 

brushes—information that every one | Chesuncook FP. Me. 
should know. Write us and ask for , 

“The Dupont Brush Book,” adver- A NEW WRINKLE Remedy. 

tised in AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE. Give | Best and only scientific prepara- 

your name and dealer’s name also, | M0". Dermal Massage Crean. 

E. Dupont & Company, 26 and 28 et “et one ——. a 2c. 

Yr. rs ped ann Waer Wark - rostage, erma Manufacturing 

Washington Place, New York City. Go. 50A Bible House, New Your 

7 | I HAVE several new, high grade 

Womens A parel shotguns. Must sacrifice. Write 

PR Pe quickly for exceptional offer. C. W. 

and Toilet Articles Chesnutt, 466 Congress St., Chicago. 














SKIN PERFECTION. Satisfaction 
guaranteed if instructions are follow- 
ed. A wonderfnlinvention. Send 50c. 
at once for trial bottle of lotion, Prin- 
cess Face and Skin Lotion Co., 603 
Commonwealth Bldg., Scranton. Pa. 








Jewelry-Novelties 
Post-Cards 4 Books 











“ODORINE” forstrongsmelling feet, 
also good for armpits, chafing, tired 
and tender feet. Postpaid on receipt of 
price, 25c. Sturm Manufacturing Co., 
827 Penna. Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED. 
We remove hair on the face, arms and 
neck without injury. Whitens the 
skin and ieautifies the complexion— 





cuaranteed or money refunded. Sam- 
ple 50cts; large size. $2.00. Manifique 


Co., Dept. 88, Detroit, Mich. 





PUBLISH YOUR OWN POST 
CARDS. We manufacture post ecards 
for you, from photographs, sketches or 
designs of individuals, hotels, build- 
ings, residences, animals, or land- 
scapes, plain or colored, and print your 
nameonas publisher, Quick delivery 
guarante d. Send for “samples 
prices. Advance Studio, 
Street, New York. 


and 
61 Murruy 


, thank you, 





I want what I asked for. 


DISEASE. If your teeth are 

ve and loose, gums spongy, re- 
ceding, bleeding and tender, just one 
bottle of Anti-Riggs will prove that 
you can be cured. Dentists use it after 
removing tartar. also with new plates, 
It gives immediate relief to sore mouth 
and gums _—— any cause, by mail 
postpaid 60¢. Calls Anti- Riggs Co. 
401 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 





Good-bye.” 








AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER _ 


Ghe ONLY MACHINE 


The only machine ever invented which will add, multiply 
and divide by automatic, instantly responsive keys. Vo lever éo 
operate. 

The only machine which can prove its claims for being the 
most rapid adding or calculating machine. 

The only machine which can show a record (16 yrs., 8 mo. 
13 das.) for durability to exceed 8 years without a single 
repair. 

The only machine which has been used on all additions, 
multiplications and divisions found in bookkeeping, bill extend- 
ing, cost keeping and pay-roll departments of practically every 
line of business and proven successful in every place. 

The only machine ever invented which will add all the columns at one time by the simple touch- 
ing of keys and nothing more. Write for pamphlet and special trial offer. Comptometer sent, express 
prepaid, on trial to responsible parties in the U. S. or Canada. 


Felt & Tarrant Mig. Co N. Paulina & Wabansia. Chicago, Il, 


FLEXIBLE FLYER 2 


With 1907-8 ee ments. The swiftest, safest, strongest sled ever invented. The fastest sled for 
boys. The only sled girls can properly control. Steering without dragging the fect Icts it go full speed 
—saves its cost in shoes the first season—prevents wet feet, colds and doctor's bills. Made of second 








growth white ash and steel—built to last. 

MODEL SLED FREE. rite for cardboard model showing just how tt works; sent free with colored Christmas booklet and prices 

S. L. ALLEN 6G CO., Box 1101 D. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
PATENTRES AND MANUFACTURERS 











y~ ™ ‘Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starte and rune 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
fe lack of original patents owned by us. No 
5 twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
f switch necessary. No batteries what- 






LEARS by mail at home to paint, draw, sketch 
and decorate china. No experience necessary. 
8. 


All persons who love the beautiful are natural artist: 
Our wonderful method of personal criticism and in Catalog 
vidual instruction will bring out your talent. Success 





" ree ever, for make and break or jump-spark, 
Great artists as your instructors. Very sR Water and dust-proof, Fully guaranteed, 
= MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO, 
8 S INSTITUTE, Me atedis: 205, — ‘South Oms Noe: | mation. 94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A 


HE GREATEST GOLD ~ DREDGING 
ENTERPRISE IN THE WORLD 


THE YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPANY is an international company organized underthe territorial laws of the 
United States, registered and sanctioued by the strict laws of the Dominion of Canada. Its properties are 105 mmiles river 
frontage, or more than 10,000 acres on the famous Stewart River,the richest gold bearing placer fieldin the world. Title 
absolute from the Canadian Government through William Ogilvie, 1 —_— governor of Yukon Territory and now president 
and actual field manager of the Yukon Basin Goid Dredging Compa 


THE GOLD DREDGE A WONDERFUL MODERN INVENTIO work of 1000 men, and we propose t0 


install twelve as rapidly as it is possible to make the arrangements. The ground is fully tested and immensely valuable. 
Thisis the biggest gold dredging proposition in America. Careful tests covering 30 miles of our leasehoids averaged more 
than $1.(6 peryard. Fabulous fortunesare being made dredging in California on ground averaging only 15c per yard. 

FOR $ INVESTED. We consider this stock intrinsically worth par, and that in a reasonable 
$10. 00 EVERY 1. 00 length of time it will be paying large dividends on thatamount. A limited amount 
of full paid, non-assessable stoek will be sold for development purposes at 10 CENTS pershare; soon to be advanced to 25 
conts. Parvaiue $1.00. Stock may be had on ten monthly installment payments. 

Write for prospectus containing minutest details. Writeand ask questions. Addrest 


YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING CO., 770 eee eGo. 




































ed 
Buy Your Christmas Gifts on 8 Months’ Time 


Use the Loftis system. It enables you to make beautiful and valuable presents without the outlay 
of much money. By giving credit and lowest prices we make & or 810 do the work that 850 does 
in a cash store. MAKE YOUR SELECTIUNS NOW. Send for a copy of our handsome Garaienes Catalog, 
and in the privacy of your own home select the articles you desire, and we will send them to your 
home, place of business, or express office, for your inspection. If you like them, pay one-fifth on 
delivery and the balance in 8 equal monthly amounts. We give a signed guarantee of value 
and oFTIS with every diamond, also the privilege of exchange for full value at any time for 
pwelry from our million dollar stock. We take all 


any other article of 
OFTIS The Old Rellable, Original Diamond ioe and pay all expresscharges. You 
and Watch Credit House ‘de 
BROS.& CO. Dept 1m 29 92 State St., Chicago! GuniaTMAsS OATALOG TO 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 




























AINSL 


Let Us Send You This Beautiful 


Pillow Top Free 


For Pyrography 


Made of beautiful Real Plush, in your choice of Old Gold, 
Tan, or Light Green Color, and plainly stamped with Indian 
Maiden Design, with full We make this offer to get 
instructions so that any- our big, new catalog into 
one can burn it with the hands of new cus- 
handsome effect. tomers interested in 
Given free to every home beautifying. 
person who sends 
25 cents to pay This handsome 
top burned 


cost of, stamp- 
$1.50 


















ing, ship- 
ping, etc, 


ie toons 
Address 


SPECIA Our No. 97, $2.50 Oute 1. 60 
fit, only... 
This eplendia outfit, oe ly shown above, is complete for burn. 
ing on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum Point 
Cork andle, Rubber Tubin . Double-action Bulb, Metal 
Union Uork, Bottle, Alcoho two pieces Stamped 
Practice Wood a nd full directions al ‘in neat leatherette box. 
Ask your dealer, or we will send C. 6. D. When cash acec accompanies 
order for No. 97 outfit we include free our bas os Sep one Net tee 


Assortment. A Only "$1. 75 


If bought by the piece ny, cost you 62.50. 

i / Includes: One Handkerchief Box, size 6x6 
inches; one Glove Box, 4xii inches; 

one hand-turned round Jewe ry Box; 
M\ one oval Picture Frame; one Ameri- 
4, can Girl Panel, 8x11 inches; one 
oval Match Hanger, 12 inches high: 
and three Sma)! Panels in assorted 
Gestene, all pieces made of best 
three-ply basswood and rete | 
stam in late and bomer designs, all 
ready for decorating. If Outi 4 No. 97 and this 

assortmeni are ordered woes her 
our special price for both is only . are: e 





Write for New “Contains 96 es with 2,000 
illustrations, he largest 
FREE Catalog A 6) _ iitustrations 


log ever issued. Write for it today. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


“DOCTOR Si" 
era 
$3000 to $5000 A TEAR 


TEACH YOU BY MAIL 

In m.. a B . you can begin pega Mechano- 
Therapy—an elevating and Sule ly paid profession 
= for men and women. More comprehensive than 
Osteopathy. Endorsed by physicians. A fas- 
» Cinating study,easy to learn and equal to college 
ourse —we guarantee succ: ns an ordinary 
education and our course of instruction fits you 
for a professional life. Authorized diplomas 
to graduates. Work absorbingly interesting. 
Vast opportunities for social and financial 
betterment. Boeeie — now. Write today 
for prospectus—fr 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY 

Dept. 926 , 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago 









Tell the substitutor: 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Your hair becomes faded, streaked or 
/ because Nature fails to supply color and 
/ ‘strength to the hair roots. 


| gives the true, natural color to hair and cannot 
cause dryness nor injure the scalp because it is 
ature’s own dye. 
It's a hair tonic too, for it contains strengthen- 
\ing and medicinal p operties which restore the hair 
roots to activity and health. One application 
\brings back the color and rich gloss of ga and 
or four a year Aeeps it ther 
Trial Size 25e. Large este 156. 
If your druggist has none in stock 
} I'll send either size bottle 
id on receipt of price. 


\ 


a dainty 
toilet. 


SPECIAL 


Autumn 
Jewelry 


Offer 


Write for our new Fall circula 
just out and ready to mail. 
Diamonds, Watches, Rings, 


Lockets, Silver, Cut Glass and I /y 
other special offers in jewelry. =a _ 

If you are thinking of buying jewelry of 
any kind now or in the future you should 
write for this circular at once This special 
circular with its rock bottom prices has been 
ey with a view of securing from every- 
body at least a trial order for the house of 
George E. Marshall. We know a trial order means 
money saved for our customers and, therefore, con- 
tinued business for us. 

With this circular we will send you our latest catalog 


\ 






























the most complete, accurate and closely priced catalog of 
diamonds, jewelry, etc. ever published in the United States, end with 
the Marsha)l Guarantee of absolute quality. 


DIAMONDS 


The very finest pure white gems. Few jewelers even varry 


in stock a grade of diamonds equal to the Marshall ‘‘?’’ 
grade. These diamonds are perfect in cut and color and 
of scintillating pure white beauty. For instance, here 

is an ‘‘F’’’ Grade diamond ring in Tiffany setting 


for only $85.00 (payable $8.50 a month or 8 per 
cent discount for cash, net cash price $77.70. 
Shipped on approval prepaid. 


SEND FOR CATALOG AP. 


and extra discount sheet. Don't buy 

jewelry in a haphazard, hit-or- (Inc.) 
miss fashion. ‘ost «yourself 103 State St. 
thoroughly on the net prices Suite 368 
offered by a thoroughly re- 

liable house. Get the best CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 






quality—save money. 
Tear off this cou- 
pon now and 






Without any obligations on me 
please send me at once free prepaid 
Your special Marshall Autumn Circular 












jet our spec- 
fn Ar ain and full explanation of your no-money- 
tama down approval offer. 


Circu- 












AddTreSS, . 2.222. - concn nnn --- en eceee 
No letter necessary; the coupon will do. 


Good-bye.” 
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practice inyourown =” 
you can be ‘ 
ture intended a to 

“Just oink, Miss Cocroft, I have gained 25 

and now I think Ican digest tacks. lam 

My bust, neck and chest have filled out 

have done in 20 years. My constipation 
why not you? You will be somuch 
case | will tell you so. My information and advice are entiresy tree. 


foom upon special _ 
round, plump, 
be--why should you not? “ 

rw 

so happy.’ 

beautifully and I carry myself like an- 

is entirely relieved and my nerves 
~— = and que better 

USANNA COCROFT 

Dept. M 


—— = —— = — 
For only 15 minutes a day's 
exercisesthat | -~ 
will give you, i ~~ 
wholesome,rested ° 
attractive. Na- S 

The following are extracts from 
the weekly reports of my pupils: 

ton ‘lL took up your work, I could not 

eat anything without the greatest distress, 

“Every exercise and movement has accom- 

, plished just what we wanted.’ 

other woman 

**¥ou have done more for me than doctors 

are so rested.” 
I have built up thousands of women— 

with yourself. 

— will eet am tell you about my “ 

work, and if | cannot help your particular . ~ Ss 
57 Washington St., Chi 
Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 











If you are in- 
terested in hav- 
ing Hides or 
Skins Tanned for 
coats, robes, rugs, 
gloves or neck wear, soft, light, odorless, moth- 
proof ; or work requiring the taxidermist’s skill ; 
or if you want to buy an elegant Fur Lined Coat, 
or a Natural Black Galloway, Black or Brown 
Frisian, or Black Dog Skin Cvat, fur outside ; or 
Fur Robes, Glove or Mittens, you should have our 
illustrated catalog. 


We are the largest custom fur tanners in the United 
States—more than that, we are the largest Custom Fur 
Tarners of large wild and domestic animal skins in the 
world We buy no Hides, Skins. Raw Furs or Roots 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 











\ 315 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. , 








Train Load of Books 


Docks to bo ctesad ont at less than cost of paper and 
printing. Binding f: ~ 


k Concern, Cash Buyers’ 

F athe ure eri Bae Coleen Pak ee, 

I bought entire stock of three of these Big Bankrupt 

Book Houses and a big lot of the other. Iam closing it out 
now at 10c to 50c on the dollar. 


Sample Prices——, 

Late copyright books, were $1.50. My price 38c. 
List includes The Prospector, The Masqueraders, 
Conquest of Canaan, Richard Carvel. Hundreds of 
others at from 38c to 48c. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, half morocco binding, 
installment price $36.00. My price $7 75. 

Dickens Complete Works, 15 vols., regularly 
$15.00. My price $3.75. 

Iam closing out at less than half price the fol- 
lowing complete works in half morocco bindings: 
—Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac, Scott, Irving, Dumas, 
Hugo, Bulwer, Carlyle, Eliot, Cooper, DeFoe, Field- 
ing. Hawthorne, Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Smollett, 





peare, etc. 

Millions of books, thousands of titles. Chance 
of a lifetime to get almost any book at a discount 
of from 50 to 90 per cent from regular price while 
stock lasts. 











Books Shipped on Approval 


psa ttdha peony onin yourown home before paying. Every book 
wand satisfactory, or subject to return at my expense. 
Write for a big Free Bargain List of this stock before ordering. 
It costs nothing. Will save you money. Postal card will bring it 
DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 
1131 Bosch Bldg., Chicago. 











AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











——SSSSSSH 
\ I Can Reduce Your Flesh ! 


ay you like to reduce it by natural means and 

manner? 

—_ have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 years 
by a series of simple exercises practiced in the privacy 

their own rooms and by use of merely a rational |! 
diet which will not weaken. 

I can reduce and at the same time strengthen the stom- 
ach, heart a | relieve you of such chronic ecm as rheu- 
weak nerves and such difficulties 

as nd upon good circulation, strong nerves, strong m' 

good blood, correct breathing. 

You can be as good a 
gure as any woman 
your acquaintance —no 
| drugs, no medicine. 

“I have reduced 81 pounds 
under your instruction. 
There is not a wrinkle in 
my face and my husband 
says I look like the girl he 
married. Beh can imagine 
how happy I a 
“You have Prob saved my 
life, Miss Cocroft. Iwasa 
nervous wreck when J began 
my work with you. 

“I have reduced 65 pounds in 

five lessons. i haveonly 10 

more pounds to reduce to 

reach your goal.”* 

Send 10 cents for iastruc- 
tive booklet; with card for 
your dressing table, showing 
correct lines of a woman’s 
figure in poise. 

SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 34 57 Washington St., Chicago 
NOTE—As President of the Physic al Culture E Extension Work 


in America, Miss Cocroft needs no further introduction. 





= 












MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


——————— 
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No. 11 
Tiffany 
Diagonal 
Diamond Ring 


$62.00 








NDS — 
J AO COUN T 














No. 12 
Ladies’ 
Hand-Carved 
Diamond Ring 


$32.50 








No. 13 
Tiffany Belcher 
Diamond 
Ear Screws 


$50.00 








No. 14 
Richly Carved 
Round Belcher 


To YOU at Cash Prices — 


You can have a Diamond at once—if you want to. No use waiting till 
you’ve saved the price. Buyit now—and get the good of it. We'll trust 
you for one on terms that will surprise you—Then Pay As You Earn. 

Think of it for Christmas—when you will want to make some one a 
handsome gift—a Diamond would be just the thing. There’s nothing more 
appropriate or that would give more pleasure to sweetheart, wife, mother, 
sister or daughter. Are you looking forward to the anniversary of some 
happy event? Mark the day for her with apresent of a Diamond. Don’t deny 
yourself and her any gratification of that kind. Buying Diamonds from 
us on a charge account makes paying easy. 

Jhy not have a Diamond for yourself? Think of the dignity and dis- 
tinction it willgive you. Addsa valuable item to your personal possessions 
also, which can be turned into cash at a moment’s notice. 

Just write us: “I want a Diamond.” Select the one you like from our 
catalog. We'll send it at once at our own expense. You've nothing to 
Pay till you’ve seen the stone. When you’ve made up your mind that it’s 
a bargain—and you want it—send us, say a fifth of its price, and the balance 
in small payments that will be convenient for you. Our Diamonds are first 
water gems only—pure white stones of marvelous brilliancy that increase in 
value from year to year. Write today, while it’s fresh in your mind, for 


Free Catalogue of Diamonds, Watches, etc. 


Our prices save money for you on every purchase, and our liberal terms 





Diamond Ring 
$4.5,00 \ } t 
oa will please you. The Diamonds shown in accompanying cuts are pure white, 
perfectly cut stones, the pick of the mines, set in 14 kt. solid gold hand-made 
No. 15 mountings. Every one a bargain—and it requires only a small payment 
Flat Belcher of one-fifth down for you to possess it. Write today—now—before you forget, 


Sim’ || ‘THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 


$G0,00 Diamond Importers J 55 State St. CHICAGO 


SHORTHAND < 
ys IN 30 DAYS 


9 We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
(only thirty days. 7 can ieeen in — in yous bp 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 

and Animals” sent FREE. Write now, today. an with otk exanems ord’s Grilahie fvete 
Bet 2 ° yd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
.W. School of Taxidermy, Ror 119 Omah learn—eas to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
pasaetit Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 





























LEARN to MOUNT BIRDS and ANIMALS 
We can teach you by mail at home during 
your spare hours to stuff and mountali kinds 
of birds, animals, game heads,etc. Also tan 
skins and make rugs. Be your own taxider- 


mist. Decorate your home with your beautiful 
trophies; become a professional taxidermist 
and earn big income, Quickly learned by men 
and women. Thousands of successful students. 
Great Book “How to Learn to Mount Birds 














8e. 
entire English language at your absolute command. 

ks best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. 

ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, 


$5. spress prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, boo, 
new paper press $18. Money saver, maker. All 
eusy, rules sent. Write factory for press catalog, 
type, paper, etc. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


G2 o Your Own Printing 


ere. 
HICA‘ ICE SCHOOLS 
. 975 p A yp Chieago, Ill. 




















Dp . 
“on STOVES & RANGRC 


Order direct from our Stove Factory 
and save for yourself all Jobbers’ and Dealers’ big profits. 


HOOSIER STOVES AND RANGES 


“The best in the world.” Are sold on 30 Gays’ free 
trial. ag We pay the freight. Guaranteeu for ) ears, 

“backed by a million dollars.’ [> Hoosiers are 77x 
‘*fuel savers and easy bakers’’ Very heavily made&“S 

of highest grade selected material, beautifully finished, with many 
new improvements and features. Our large Stove and Kanye Catalog 
shows the greatest bargains ever offered 

tz Write for Catalog and special Free Trial Offer. 
Hoosier Stove Co., 263 State Street. 

Marion 






































HOOSIER STEEL HOOSIER OAK 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I waut what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


























¢ Wheel base, 98 inches; weight, 1750 pounds; 24 horse 
power; La Coste magneto. Price, $2300. 
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The World’s Record 
Sealed Bonnet Hero 


Mora 


Has run over 6000 miles with Bonnet sealed, and without repairs to Power Plant 


@ You win if before purchase you examine mechan- 


ical construction. 


@ You lose if you decide on purchase from exterior 


appearance alone. 


@ The Sealed Bonnet tells the world’s record 
of strenuous reliability only possible through 
mechanical perfection. It’s free for the ask- 
ing; it’s worth consideration. 


Have you heard of the 


¢/Mora Tourer six 


</Mora Racytype six 


Reliability unquestionable. Highest power in proportion to weight of any (bar none), 
Material and workmanship unsurpassable. Investigate. 


See it; Sec. D., A.C. A. Show, New York, October 24th to 31st. 


Mora Motor Car Company [7 





8 Mora Place 
Newark, New York, 











STANDARD type of powe: vehicle, light, strong, 
handsome, high-wheelec, high-bodied—simple, 
and splendidly efficient. ‘Rides Like a Carriage,” 

noiselessly and smoothly, over paved city streets, or 
rockiest, ruttiest, country roads. Practically no repairs 
and low maintenance. 

Solid Rubber Tires—no pneumatics to collapse. 
Air-cooled—no water to freeze. Holsman features are 
all fully patented. 

Two simple hand levers regulate entire control—start, steer, 
stop, reverse and brake. No live axles, friction clutches, dif- 
ferential gears, pumps, etc. Double hill-climbing power in 

e md todzy for Handsome Booklet—Free. 


HOLSMAN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 











422 Monadnock Block CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





















OPPORTUNITY 
Absolute Clearance Sale 
Special de Luxe Edition at 
LESS THAN 13 REGU- 

LAR PRICE 

Cyclopedia of 
ARCHITECTURE, CAR- 
PENTRY AND BUILDING 


° nearly one foot high, 
Ten massive volumes, hisnccomely bound in 
red half morocco Over 4,000 pages; 3,000 illustrations, 
full page plates, plans, sections, etc.—DI LUXE books in 
every particular 


Free for examination $19.80 Instead of $60.00 
No advance payment. 

Only a few sets remain to be sold at this price. Orders 
vill be filled in order received. Sent prepaid by express 
S] Pay $2.00 within five clays and $2.00 a month if satisfactory; 

otherwise notify us to send for them It offers the Car 
| pewter, Contractor, Builder, Architect, Draftsman, or 

Mechanic an exceptional chance to cdivance. The House 
Owner or prospective Builder will find it an invalual le aid 


ie young man will learn a good trade 
“AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
~ ie & ~ 


CHICAGO. 





for week's free ex- 
amination 




























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, { want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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a 1908 


This latest creation by Kaber, by far the most 
exquisite art calendar of the season, is a 
beautifully colored panel of more than usual 
interest, portraying the birthstones and their 
significance for every month of the year. It is 
7 x 36 inches in size, reproduced in seven- 
teen rich colors, and being free from advertis- 
ing, makes a most desirable decoration for 
home or office. This calendar is sent on re- 
quest to every reader as a reminder that 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


is exceptionally effective in maintaining perfect 
health for every member of the family and is 
a remarkable aid in regaining lost health. It | 
is a liquid food in predigested form, contain- 
ing all the bracing, soothing, toning effects 
of choicest hops, so combined with the vital, 
tissue building and digestive elements of pure, 
rich barley malt, as to form a preparation that 
nourishes the whole body, restores wasted 
tissues, invigorates the blood, refreshes the 
brain and aids digestion. 
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For Sale at al] Druggists -- Insist Upon the Original 


This Calendar Is Free 


Simply send us your name and address, en- 
closing 10 cents in stamps or silver to pay 
wrapping and mailing charges. Address 









Pabst Extract Dept.‘‘4’’ Milwaukee, Wis. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what ] asked for. Good-bye.” 
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This photogr is dincctiy oom the goods, and aowe 4 their exact size, 
M 667: Solid Gold Brooch, M 672: _ Silver Napkin Ring, M 678: Solid Gold Handy 
t . 6 s6ene Polishe ° Baroque Pear 
olid Silver Embroidery 7 678s ‘Gold lec - pease M 679: Solid 
. poon, Gold Pick eee man Finish. 
t "Gold Plated Hat Pin, M 680: Solid Gold 
eee Chatelaine Pin, Pearl. cscs 
ail M 681: Solid Gold Brooch, 
Finish seee S a die.. ° Half Pearls ceccccccseccson GUM 
M 671: Real Rabbit's Foot, Solic Mt hap; Sil- M 682: Solid Gold Pendant, 2 
Silver Head eee . Baroque Pearls..............----» 8.28 


~a™ «4 


~* 
“~ 


M ert: Solid Gold Han 
“A Girt FROM PEacock’s : CHICAGO : .EsT. 1837" 
No other gift is quite so certain to gratify its recipient. Itis at once recognized that the donor was satisfied to give only the best. Any 


of the above pieces will be sent promptly, charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned without argu- 
ment. Goods will be sent C. O. D., subject to examination, if desired. 


FORESIGHT IN HOLIDAY BUYING 


and good judgment in the selection of Gifts for Early Winter Brides demands your possession and study of “the most complete, most 
authoritative and most frequently referred-to book of its kind yet published,” the New /ssne of the 
e 99 
Shopping Guide to “Peacock’s : Chicago : Est. 1837 
no ordinary book. Itis handsome. of course, its i = 

is ads \ittedly the world's greatest stoc a of strictly high . er, 4 
Th and the integrity of its de vec renders it an absolutely safe guide at any distance rg ges (large 12mo) 
ntains more than 6,000 “portraits bo fe"’ of things for every imaginable gift occasion. They are reprod d aphs direct 
- —— gated =" zs. It exhibits items ranging from 25 cents to $1,200—every article rded by the historic ‘* Peacock 
Trite at once for “Shopping Guide No. 11”; it will go pro mptly and without charge to any 


Cc. D. PEACOCK 


Merchants in Diamonds : Importers and Mastercraftsmen itn Gold and Silver : Stationers, et cetera 


STATE STREET, at Adams CHICAGO ESTABLISHED in 1837 


eycie te 4ty 


‘ 


acy of its presentation of what 


a s in 
point in the we ork i. A postal su nf es. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.’ 
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Dalesuae SOMERSET: BOSTON 


LIQUID GRANITE 


IS THE VARNISH BEST SUITED 


for interiors in public buildings and private houses, especially such 
as receive hard wear. 


LIQUID GRANITE always gives complete satisfaction. As its 
name implies, it adds a lustre and brightness to 
woodwork combined with a hardness and dura- 
bility that is unequalled. 


¢* LIQUID GRANITE makes poor floors feel rich.’’ Indeed, 
the same may be said of all woodwork, whether indoors or out, or 
in fact, of all other materials on which any varnish can be used. 


For restoring oil-cloth and linoleum LIQUID GRANITE is i 
unsurpassed. Anyone can apply LIQUID GRANITE easily ; ie 
everyone will find it difficult to mar or deface. <i Bag oS) 

WAIRINISH Gy 
Ask your dealer for Liquid Granite and insist on what you ask for. A SORA Ss 
If he does not keep it have him order it and accept no substitute. 


Write to us for finished woods, and literature on wood finishing and 
home varnishing. 




















Put up only in cans of convenient 
size from 1:2 pint to 5 galions 


— BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 45-50 Lake St 


Boston Varnish Manufacturers Cincinnati 


520 Atlantic Ave. ESTABLISHED 1880 420 Main St 
Philadelphia 


St. Loui 
26-28 we St. DETROIT tT, 4th 8 


Baltimore 


29 8. Hanover St. Canadian Office and Factory: Walkerville, Ont. San Francisco 


668 Howard St 





















































Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Read this fioleproof Guarantee ! 


“We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproot Sox or Holeproot 
Stockings that they will need no darning for 6 months. Tf they 
should, we agree to replace them with new ones, provided they are 
veturned to us within 6 months from date of sale to wearer.”” 


Holeproof are the original guaranteed sox that wear Six Months Without Holes. Hole- 
roof Sox and Holeproof Stockings are handsome in appearance, elastic, and easy to the 
eet in every way. By using a certain combination of the highest grades of long-fibred 
yarns, where the hardest usage comes, we are able to knit sox and stockings which will out- 

.. wear ordinary hosiery Six to One. 


floleproof fosiery 


a 
¢ 










& Are Your Sox Insured? 

















“That's the second pair of sox I've ° ° ° 
gone through ertiat eng No Men’s Halepreof Sex Women’s Holepreey Stockings 
ape geng pe gn agg mene Fast Colors—Black, Tan (light or Fast Colors—Black, Black legs with 
Tul have to start wearing leather dark), Pearl and Navy Blue. Sizes 9 to 12. white feet, and Tan. Sizes 8to11. Extra 
stockings.” Egyptian Cotton, (medium or light weight) reinforced garter tops. 

Small wonder our friend is disgusted. sold only in boxes containing six pairs of one Egyptian tton, sold only in boxes contain- 
He has a right to expect value and size—assosted colors if desired—six ing six pairs of one size—assorted 
comfort for his money. month's guarantee with each pair. 2 00 colors if desired—six month's guar- 2.00 

And he would get it, too, if he only Per box of six pairs - + + + = ‘bon antee with each pair. Per box 6 pairs —<— 
knew of Holeproof Hosiery. 





CAUTION! In buying, be absolutely positive that you get the original Holeproof goods. Jnsist upon it to 
protect yourself. Dishonest manufacturers and dealers are attempting to profit by our success, and are 
Offering worth /ess imitations under names and in packages as near like Holeproof astheydare. In some 
instances, dealers even claim that such goods are made ey the Holeproof Hosiery Company of Milwaukee, 
We wish toemphasize most strongly that Holeproof isthe only brand we manufacture, each and every pair 
of Holeproof Sox or Holeproof Stockings bears our trade mark (registered) plainly stamped thereon. 

If your dealer doesn't sell the Holeproof line we will supply you direct upon receipt of price and prepay all shippingcharges. Let 
us know the size you wear, the color you prefer, and remit by money order or draft, or any other convenient way. 


n 


Write today for our Free Booklet (2 fii cic'tits you’ the name St the tocol Sealer tn gone ty. Registered S 


1 50 Fourth Street on eve Pain 
Aaleproof losiery Company muaccdice Wisconsin ouataarene ue 














for CHRISTIVAS-e 
| aC Pie gy = ory 
GIVE TIS PEMA for 28 cents 


The President Ceram for yeee 
arks best—its distinguishin 
President Suspender Christmas boxes When you decide to make pres- foe dg ce ope rt “delightfully 
ents of suspenders for Christmas modish American women—painted 

you naturally think of President by Philip Boileau. 

Suspenders, b most men Each of the three subjects is in the 
wear Presidents. When you buy Uintitne of artists, illustrative 
President Suspenders you are sure jf American femininity, in its most 
of giving the easiest, most com- attractive form. 

fortable and most durable sus- The natural floral decoration on 
penders. each is the queen Rose, so unalter- 


ably associated with affection— 
o0¢c. 








one with the rich, red American 
Beauty, another the pink, delicate 
Bridesmaid, and the third the glo- 
rious yellow de Dijon. The whole 


A PAIR Calendar is a work of art, fragrant 
with suggestion, yet marking the 
Including lapse of Time. 
‘ There are four parts. No printing 
sent on the pictures. The 1908 Calen- 
Baw t tts Fipenoess | Christ mas dar in full is on a separate sheet. 
wine box All four, the three pictures and the 


Calendar, are done in twelve colors 
on heavy, highly finished plate 
card, 64x15 inches, making very 
uttractive panels for framing, or 
they may be grouped and ar- 
ranved artistically without frames. 
To be sure of a President Calendar, 
order early. The entire set—4 parts 
mailed postpaid for 25c. Now Ready. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MPG. CO. 
501 Main &t., Shirley, Mass. 


EA DA ALANA LLORAS 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





So many stores sell President Suspenders because so many 
men refuse to take other kinds 

President Suspenders in handsome Christmas boxes, decorated 
with splendidly colored reproductions of Boileau paintings, make 
excellent presents for Father, Husband. Brothers, Brothers-in- 
law, Cousins, Nephews, and Friends. Give each a Christmas 
Box of Presidents. 

If your home stores have no President Suspenders in Christ- 
mas boxes, buy of us by mail. 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MPG. CO., 501 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 





Our object in advertising is to get people into the stores, to ask for 
The “MERODE” Underwear and “ONYX” Hosiery which we recommend. 
Readers of our announcements may have noted the confident tone in 
which we advocate these brands. They are as good as we know how to 
make them. We never cease trying to make them better. 
you can buy with satisfaction any number of these famous products. 


That is why 





a a 
««Mérode” 


(Hand Finished) 


Underwear 


unquestionably the most satisfactory, 
perfect fitting, and most beautifully 
finished Underwear procurable. 

Your dealer will supply the fol- 
lowing qualities: 

672. White, Winter weight merino, 
75% wool, 

673. Natural, Winter weight merino, 


759% wool. 


Vests Union 
lights Drawers Suits 
Extra Extra 


Sizes Sizes Sizes 51zes 
Price East of the 3/5 40/44 3/6 40/44 
Rocky Mountains 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 


Union Suits for Children 
No. 255 U. White Medium weight, 
finest combed cotton. 75c 


No. 270 U. White and natural winter 
weight merino, 60% wool, $1.00. 














J 
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«Onyx Hosiery 





Look for this Trade Mark 
Stamped on every pair 


Here are a few of our perfect numbers. 
“Onyx” Hosiery is sold by all leading dealers. 


For Women 


310/13. Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze, 
Four Thread Lisle, superior quality, wear re- 
sisting. 50c. per pair. 

109/K. Women’s “ONYX” Black, Sea-Island 
Cotton, Medium weight, Double Sole, High 
Spliced Heel; easy and comfortable for tender 
feet; very elastic. Price 50c. per pair. 

500/S. Women’s “ONYX” Black Ingrain, 
Silk Lisle, Double Sole, High Spliced Heel, 
Elastic Top. Ingrain means, yarn dyed before 
knitting, therefore more wear, and elasticity, 
soft lustrous, silky texture. Price 50c. per pair. 


Out Size Silk Lisle Hose 


Feels Like Silk — Looks Like Silk — Wears 
Better Than Silk. 

130/K. Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze 

Silk Lisle, Double Sole, High Spliced Heel, 

soft, silky, extra wide and elastic. 5c. per pair. 


For Men 


E/310. Men’s Black and Colored Lisle, six 
thread heel and toe, four thread all over; kuown 
to all men as “the best Iever wore.’’ The only 
Lisle Hose that will not burn, and is not harsh 
to the feet. Price 50c. per pair. 


ai 








Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or write Dept. Z. 
nearest Dealer or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above stated. 





Broadway 








New York 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





We will direct you to 








The fifty-two issues for 1908 will contain as much reading as twenty 
400-page books of fiction, history, etc., ordinarily costing $ 1.50 each. 


250 Capital Stories; 350 Articles and Sketches; 
2000 One-Minute Stories; The Children’s Page; 
The Editorial Page; 1000 Notes on Science ; 
The Weekly Medical Article, etc. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


Who cuts out and sends this slip (or mentions this publication) at once with $1.75 for 
Companion for 1908 will receive 


F2¢ 
All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1907. 
ree The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Holiday Numbers. 
The Companion’s 4-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1908 in Full Color. 
Then The Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1908—a complete library in itself. 


Send for Free Sample Copies and Illustrated Announcement for 1 908. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 











PLYMOUTH FURS 





Fur Styles 


TYLES in Furs for different occasions 
vary to a greater extent than any other 
kind of wearing apparel- 

—And it is only a company, like the 
Plymouth Fur Company who make it their 
exclusive business to fashion Furs, that can 
design and make Stylish Fur Garments for 
Special Occasions. 

If you wish a Fur particularly adapted in 
Style for Opera or Social Functions— 

A Fur Coat made especially for Automo- 
biling— 

A Garment for Shopping or Walking — 

~Then you will find that the Furs made 
by the Plymouth Fur Company for these 
occasions will embody that particular Style. 





Styles from Paris, London, =e . 
Automobile and Berlin are carefully Vane aii 
Fars followed in Plymouth Fur 
Garments. 


We have a special 


yon gg vodieh Send for our handsome Fur Coat of Russian Pony in black, 
Automobile Gar- Style Book — illustrated with skin selected, silky moire, collar 
= nts ‘ = ie a Photogravures — we send it and cuffs of fine sable raccoon. 
Men, " ° ° 7, 

Chiltan foams 429 free on request. Length 48 inches. Price $70. 


to $5,000. The most 


recent European 

Siok ‘are otto PLYMOUTH FUR COMPANY 
adhered to—selected 

felts employed. —_ 

Pa pes DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE Furs—ESTABLISHED 1882 


th Ge t . ° ° ° . 
dectaial inane cane Dept. B Nicollet Avenue & Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ular Style Book — 


sent tree on request. Including the Fur Sections of “The Plymouth,’’ Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
REFERENCES: Any National Bank in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


























Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“Hello Jack! Didn't expect to see you down this 
morning. Go to the banquet >” 

“Yes sir.” 

‘““Why, you usually have as good a time as any of.’em!”” 

“Yes, I did. But I sat with Dr. Dick and he told 
me about RED RAVEN and here | am.” 

“Well, Well! When I go out to one of those affairs 
I always feel sort of done up next moming.” 

“You won't if you take a RED RAVEN. This 
sparkling aperient water clears the head, sweetens the 
stomach and cools the blood. It is literally the short 
cut from Banquet to Business.” 


everywhere | 5c. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 














AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 
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| EXTRACT 











For a full back 
or a lame back 












































Invaluable for bruises and 
sprains. 

After violent exercise, a rub-down with 7 
POND’S EXTRACT is most refresh- 
ing and gives newenergyto tired muscles. 
Prevents stiffness and soreness. 
Get the genuine, sold only in original, sealed bottles, 


—never in bulk. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & COMPANY, Selling Agents, 78 Hudson St., New York. 
































Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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ANGELUS PIANO 


Because Anyone Can Play It 
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The ANGELUS PIANO possesses all the desirable features of any 
high-grade piano and gives you in addition, through the incorporation of the 
famous ANGELUS Piano-Player, the means of playing any music you like at 
i any time you want it. 

The ANGELUS PIANO is always ready to be played by anyone. The 
pianist can play it from the keyboard in the usual manner, or you can play 
it by means of the incorporated ANGELUS. The ANGELUS PIANO occupies 
| no more space than the ordinary piano, nor is the musical value of the piano 
| itself in the least impaired by the installation of the ANGELUS mechanism. 
‘| Rather its musical value is increased in that the piano need never be idle 
=; except when you wish it so. 





“RT SaaS 


_ The ANGELUS PIANO is the only instrument equipped with the wonderful ex- 
pression devices, the Melodant and Phrasing Lever. These devices give the ANGELUS PIANO 
a practical musical value immeasurably greater than any other self-playing instrument in 


: sia anenemniias 
aa OSes 
+ on “ % 


Vagal existence, as they provide the player with the perfect means of transmitting his own feeling 
OY into his performances. . 
ico 3! You should not purchase a piano until you have investigated the ANGELUS PIANO. 
i) 8S) Write us for free descriptive literature and name of nearest representative. 

tit THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 

| ESTABLISHED 1876 MERIDEN, CONN. 
i 
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Tel] the substitutor: “No, thank you, | want what J asked for. (ood-bye." 
































AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 












An Increase of 
over 25% in Dividends 
To Policy Holders 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
paid more in dividends to policy holders than any other 
company in the world. Since organization it has returned 
in dividends over $118,000,000. As a result chiefly of 
increased earnings and decreased expenses the annual 
dividends to policy holders this year, on policies issued in 
1905, will be 25% to 80% more than in 1906. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


feels sure its policy holders will be pleased with this great 
reduction in cost. The news may be doubly welcome now 
when increased cost in other lines seems everywhere the 
order of the day. If you have others for whose continued 
care you are concerned, you should learn for yourself 
how and how cheaply it can be guaranteed by the 
staunchest life insurance company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


















The -Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye,” 





AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


fier was an old man of Tobago * 
ho lived on rice.qruel and sago | Pate 
But to really be Frank ° SON 
‘was the White Rock be drank SE 
That kept him immune from lunbago. | 


Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye,” 



































Swits Premium Calendar (4) 
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COPYRIGHT [907 BY SY/IFT & COMPANY... 


Swift & Company 





Is unique in shape and subjects and 
unusual in artistic treatment. It con- 
sists of three large panels, each 8'; x 
17'2 inches, richly lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold, rarely beautiful 
facsimiles of three magnificent paintings 


HE picture here shown is a reproduction 
of the first panel, a beautiful head — an 
ideal American girl’s head — painted by 

Miss Eggleston. Miss Eggleston's home is ii 
Brooklyn, and she has made a fine reputati 
in her own chosen field of art. The Resieston 
picture is bordered witha da/nty gold Jram, 
the whole having the appearance of being 
mounted upon watered silk of a silvery sheen 
It is ve ry artistic and decorative 

The second and third panels are reproduc- 
tions of two pair tings by the famous Russian 
artist, Aésman § cnowsk?, He pa vdiger F rain 
in Paris, where he mi Api a specialty of figu 
znd classical subjects. He has exhibitec i at 
ihe Paris Salon, the Royal Academy of London 
and other impertant exhibitions, and his pi 
tures are popular with wealthy American art 
connoisseurs, The figures painted for our 1908 
Calendar are classical without be ing severe, 
and they have a warmth of tone and purity of 
technique that will make them highly appre- 
ciated by those who admire advz anced art. 





The second panel represents a young Ro- 
Man matron momentarily stopping inthe midst 
ot her fancy work to play with one of her house- 
hold pets. The color of this panel is soft and 
pleasing. 

The third panel will prove especially in- 
teresting to all who have beenin Italy. The 

ackground is that famous view of Amalfi that 











one gets from the Cappuccini Convent, said to 
be the loveliest view in all Italy. 

Semenowski panels contain no ad? 
ine? r a z 
a 5 fv , 4 a i , 


We will mail this calendar, postpaid, 
to any address for 19 Wool Soap wrap- 
pers, 1 metal cap from jar of Swift’s 
Beef Extract, or ‘or 10 cents in stamns 
or coin. 


Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


Each Piece Branded on the Rind 


Swift’s Silver 
Leaf Lard 


3, 5 and 10 pound airtight pails 
All dealers sell Swift’s Products 


Department 9 


Stock Yards Station Chicago a 
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If you have not used my razor, you are in no 
position to determine its merits or criticize its value. 
We have upwards of a million users 
today and this number 1s increasing 
every hour by the hundred. This 
record in less than three years, before 

the world, ‘speaks for itself, 
If you are a self-shaver or wish to 
become one, the “GILLETTE” will aid 
you as no other razor can. It is 
simple, practical and easy to use 
because of the non-stropping, 

non-honing blades. 

These double-edged, flexible blades 


are so inexpensive that when they 
become dull, throw them away as 


ycu would an old pen. 


The Gillette Razor consists of triple silver plated holder, 
12 double-edged blades— 24 keen edges, packed in a velvet 
lined leather case and the priceis $5.00 atall Jewelry, 
Drug, Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. 

Combination sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 


Ask your dealer for the “ GILLETTE’ 
today and shave yourself with ease, 
comfort and economy for the rest of 
your life. 


If substitutes are offered, refuse 
them and write us at once for our 
booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


255 Times Building, NEW YORK CITY 











